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It was all a series of miracles or 
maybe just near-miracles that started 
in 1945 when Riley was discharged 
from the Coast Guard. 

Says Riley: "This is the story of 
how, after taking up arms against a 
sea of troubles, encountering innumer- 
able slings and arrows ... I finally 
did what I wanted to do from the start 
which was to get married to my cousin 
Anastasia Westward . . . 

"And it took a miracle, I can tell 
you, before that could happen." 

It really started in 1900, with an 
amateur performance of A Midsuin- 
mer Night's Dream, when the girl who 
was to be Riley's mother and Senator- 
to-be W, W.'^estward both drunk 
with poetry ^ almost came to an un- 
derstanding in the cornfield, 

Then the girl married B. P. Mc- 
Cullough, and Riley was born in 1913. 
Hile/s Cogitological theory is that 
B.P, took advantage of the poetry and 

the cornfield aftet W. W, had been 
run ol the property-*- and that longer- 
than-usual pregnancies ran in the Me- 
Cullough family. 

( Continued on second flap ) 
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Xo Be Jxead First 



Excerpt from LIFE, November 3, 1952: 

MOST LOTUS PLANTS BLOOM EVERY YEAB BUT THE 
ABOVE LOTUS WAITED 2,000 YEABS TO PRODUCE ITS 
FIRST BLOSSOM. UNTIL A YEAR AND A HALF AGO ITS 
SEED HAD LAIN IN A NEOLITHIC CANOE WHICH WAS 
BURIED BENEATH 18 FEET OF EARTH IN A PEAT BOG 
NOT FAR FROM TOKYO. THIS SUMMER, AFTER A YEAR OF 
GERMINATION AND GROWTH, THE SEED DEVELOPED INTO 
A BEAUTIFUL PINK FLOWER. 

"Fancy," said old Dr. Brockway, who was still practicing 
obstetrics even though he was in his eighties, "how some of 
the ladies would feel should they happen to be pregnant that 
long. Interesting and, I should say, a confounded good thing 
if it did happen." 
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All things in delicate equitable showers 
WALT WHITMAN 



C^laapter One 



A WANDEBING MINSTREL I, 
A THING OF SHREDS AND PATCHES, 
OF BALLADS, SONGS AND SNATCHES, 
AND DBEAMY LULLABY! 

And drea-ea-ea-my lul-lul-lul-lul-hulaby. . . . 

This is the story of how, after taking up arms against a sea 
of troubles, encountering innumerable slings and arrows: to 
wit, unscrupulous women, middle-class folkways, editorial com- 
ment, public exhibition, growing pains, psychiatrists, and all 
the other evils of our age, I finally did what I had wanted to 
do from the start which was to get married to my cousin 
Anastasia Westward, the daughter of old W. W. Westward 
who was my father's sister's husband, 

O BEAUTIFUL FOR SPACIOUS SKIES, 
FOR AMBER WAVES OF GRAIN 

And it took a miracle, I can tell you, before that could hap- 
pen. 
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FOR PURPLE MOUNTAIN MAJESTIES 

An honest to goodness miracle . . . 

ABOVE THE FRUITED PLAIN. 

You can say that again, Mac. 



1945 was just about the point at which all of this started, 
and 1945 was a miracle in its own right. It seemed like a mir- 
acle that the war ever ended at all, like a miracle that I could 
put the old dress blue pants and jumper permanently into 
moth balls, skim the old white hat into the wild blue yonder, 
flush the old flat hat down the drain, and tell the dear dear 
old Shore Patrol to up its dear old nostril 

It certainly did break me all up to leave the old ship, cer- 
tainly did give me the old twinge to say "Good-by" to the 
dear old United States Coast Guard in which I happened to 
have been serving at that point, broke my heart to part, pushed 
me all out of shape to leave the old outfit. 

Boo-hoo. 

"Well, it's better than a jab in the eye with a sharp stick/" 
That's what I said. 

Puddle-Jumpers, Dune-Hoppers. Sand-Pounders, Coastie- 
Ptoasties. Knee-Deepers. 

"Yes, much better than a jab in the eye with a sharp stick/' 
That's what I said. 

That was September, 1945, in St. Louis where the Separa- 
tion Center was, and I had a dream that night that in sepa- 
rating me they took me all apart and then got me back together 
again all wrong, a foot where a hand should be and so forth, 
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the way the armed services always do things. And maybe that 
was what happened. I don't know. Anyhow everything dates 
from about that point. 

I signed about a thousand papers. Then they paid me off, 
gave me the Ruptured Duck, and finally my discharge. 

"Go and sin no more," the C.P.O. said. 

"Go square your hat," was what I said. 

It took about ten minutes for me to get from the Separa- 
tion Center to the Western Union, and it took about two more 
minutes to send the following message to Emily, my old "Ex," 
who was already back home by this time: 

MRS. EMILY MC CULLOUGH 
4908 OGPEN STREET 
GATEWAY CITY 

GET OUT OLD BROWN TWEED SUIT, BROWN SOCKS, 
BROWN SHOES, BROWN TIE, BROWN SHIRT. LOVE 

RILEY 

The girl behind the counter must have been a literary one, 
for she said, "Sailor, I wish you good fortune/' 

I Said, "l, MYSELF, AM GOOD FORTUNE." 

She said, 'mat?" 

I said, ^HENCEFORTH i WHIMPER NO MORE, POSTPONE NO 

MORE, NEED NOTHING.** 

You can certainly see how broke up I was, can't you? 
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There was an interval between then and when I got home, 
an interval 111 come to later, but when I did get home, home 
to Emily's, Emdy said, "fUley McCuUough, youVe got your 
nerve coming here, you have/* 
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I said, "After all, this is where my clothes are/' 

And that was true. My clothes were at Emily's because after 
we got married, which happened in New York, my father was 
so inad about it that lie sent all of my things to her place. 
"Married because you had to," was what he said. 

But I suppose that it was a good thing^ that there was a 
place at all. She kept it even after she enlisted in the SPARS 
and sublet it to some girl friends. 

He sent them there when we were married, and he didn't 
take them back when we were divorced. He was a judge, even 
though it was only a police judge, and in his mid-Victorian way 
he disapproved of our divorce even more than he had disap- 
proved of our marriage. 

"I have no son/' he said. And I imagine that he got a real 
charge out of that line. 

But anyway there I was. 

"After all, this is where my clothes are." 

"But we're divorced now," she said, "D-i-v-o-r-c-e-d, Riley." 

I said, "Does that mean that we have to be unfriendly to- 
ward each other?" 

She stuck her tongue into her cheek the way she did. 

"I hope that there's plenty of hot water," I said, starting to 
drag my sea bag into the doorway. 

"What will people think?" she said in a tone of distress. 

That was typically Emily . . . always thinking about what 
other people thought. 

"People," I said. 

"Oh really, Riley," she said. 
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Middle-class morality. Middle-class mind. The old woman to 
gray washing and bleaching until everything in the world is 
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bleached and gray also. IT'S NOT THE HEAVY HAULING THAT 

HURTS THE HORSES^ HOOFS BUT THE HAMMER HAMMER HAMMER 
ON THE HARD HIGHROAD. 

"Really. Now really, Riley." 

OH, LAND OF HOPE AND GLORY! 



Cxkapte 



1 

THERE are a number of things which I have to explain now, 
but Cogitology really should not be one, for especially since 
the publication of COGITOLOGY AND COGNITION in a twenty-five- 
cent paper-bound edition almost everyone knows at least 
a little something about it. It was in California, really on home 
ground for it, that I first came in contact with it. It was while 
I was stationed in San Diego at the Landing Craft School at 
Des Base that I first met Cogitologists and first started on the 
road to becoming enlightened. 

As I have said, I should not have had to explain Cogitology, 
but with Emily I found quickly that I should have to do or 
try to do that. 

And here was the first real precision therapy for all psycho- 
somatic ailments, the real key to wealth, power and success, 
the touchstone for the comprehension of history, the great 
new tool of the M. D., the alienist, or even the intelligent lay- 
man, and here was Emily. And what did she say? 

'What was that again, Riley?" 

Here was the first reliable science through which one could 
tap the stored-up memories not only of one's life but of 
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race as well, gain firsthand prenatal, preconceptual even, in- 
formation, and she said: 

"Is it anything like Dr. Mortimer Adler, Riley?" 

But I tried. I really tried. I tried to tell her what I was go- 
ing to do now that I was a civilian. 

"You're going to be a what?" Em said. 

"A Cogitologist," I said. 

"Riley," she said looking distressed. "Oh Riley! Riley! Riley!'* 

And that also was typical of Em and typical also of the 
whole arsenal of foetal middle-class thinking. 

"A what again?'' 

"A Cogitologist " 

"Oh Riley, when are you going to settle down and do some- 
thing honest?" 

Foetal! Embryonic! A mind treading water in its own amni- 
otic fluid. 

She was far enough along to comprehend the idea of the 
"Common Man," but to comprehend the idea of the "Uncom- 
mon Man," the "Superior Man" . . . Well, she just couldn't 
quite cut the mustard. 

"What on earth is a Cogitologist?" she asked me. 

I was too tired even to try to explain in any complete way 
by that time. 

"A sort of a psychiatrist but different," I said. "Sometime 
when I'm feeling up to it 111 tell you all about it, Emily." 

"Do you have a license?" 

There again was the way her mind worked. 

"God, Em/' I said. "Oh God, Em." 

"Then you don't have a license." 

She frowned. "But where did you learn to be a ... a ... 
this thing?" 

"In San Diego/* I shouted. "In San Diego, California." 

She gave me the old "made in Southern California'' reflex. 
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"I took a six-weeks course at night. And I bought the book 
also." 

I'd forgotten that she'd never even heard of the book yet. 

"Oh Riley," she said again. "When are you going to settle 
down and do something honest?" 

Em with an idea was like a puppy with an old shoe. She 
could worry it for hours. And at the same time she acted as 
though I were a sort of child, as though I'd never gone to col- 
lege . . . and though Grindstone College may not be the best 
in the world, still a great many people call it the "Harvard 
of the Middle West" ... as though I were not thirty-two 
years old, as though I were not quite bright even. 

"Oh Riley. Riley. Riley." 

But as most people know, Cogitology has accomplished a 
good many quite remarkable things, cured where traditional 
therapy had been baffled completely. It's not the "poor man's 
psychoanalysis" as it's been called. It's not at all. It's built on 
new and revolutionary principles of its own which have made 
psychoanalysis obsolete or at least obsolescent. Erase therapy, 
which is intrinsic in it, as everyone knows, is the only therapy 
so far in which travel through time itself is utilized as it 
should be, the only one so far also in which the therapist lies 
on the sofa with the patient, which is where he should be. 

But of course to all of this Em kept her mind closed, 

"It isn't that you don't have a mind," she went on, "it's 
just that you won't use it the way other people use theirs/' 

Other people, again. You caught that. 

And we were back where we had always been before, back 
where we had been when we had been married to each other: 
she believing that everyone was and should be just like every- 
one else, and me knowing that everyone was, or could bo, dif- 
ferent, and that the only hope for anything was in people con- 
tinuing to be different; she believing in the common man, and 
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me seeing all too clearly that the common man had become 
altogether too common in our time. 

"Oh Riley," she said, "you could be just like everyone else 
if you would only try." 

"And why try?" I said. 

She started crying. 

There was no sense in trying to explain Cogitology or 
much of anything to that one. 



While I was a Sand-pounder, I saved more money than I 
had ever saved in my life, fifteen hundred dollars in rough 
figures. And I did it because for the whole last half of the war 
I was on shipboard, and there's nothing to do with money on 
shipboard unless you gamble which I don't. That is with my 
money, no. But with my life . . . well., every man of stature 
of any kind at all is constantly gambling with his life somehow. 

At any rate, when I was separated from the Service in 
St. Louis in September of 1945 I was paid off with roughly 
fifteen hundred dollars. I went, as I have said, to the Western 
Union, and from there headed roughly for the railroad. 

AFOOT AND LIGHT-HEARTED I TOOK TO THE OPEN ROAD, 
HEALTHY, FREE, THE WOBLD BEFORE ME, THE LONG BROWN PATH 
LEADING WHEREVER I CHOSE. 

And I had chosen to go back to Gateway. A dozen times 
before I had chosen to go back there. Always, always I turned 
and went back there. And always, even at the beginning of 
going away, it seemed really to be only the beginning of going 
back. Why do you go home again? It isn't that you can't. It's 
that you must. You simply have to. Whether you wander or 
not, still there are only two places in the world: home and 
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somewhere else, and if you are somewhere else home is the 
only place there is to go to. 

Everyone is homeless most of the time, and that's why 
everyone is lonely. Everyone in the world is homeless most of 
the time, homeless, alone, proud and separate. 

Common men and uncommon men are alike here, all ter- 
ribly., terribly lonely. 

And the point of everything somehow is to become a little 
bit less so. Kiwanis, Rotary, Elks, Lions, Eagles, Odd Fellows, 
Art, Love, God ... all of them just inventions to make peo- 
ple a little less lonely, everywhere a search, a search for 
someone, some other person . . . only one would be enough 
, . lonely and unique in the same way that you are, every- 
thing a quest only to find someone somewhere. 



The world was an absolutely dazzling place as soon as I 
was separated from the old outfit. It is almost impossible to 
say just how dazzling it was then. There were big yellow 
streetcars rattling along like inflated bananas, big red, blue, 
and gray transcontinental busses with signs on them saying 
things like DENVER or CHICAGO or KANSAS CITY or 
NEW ORLEANS and they breathed unimaginable distance. 
There were the traffic lights with red, yellow and green owl 
eyes. There were street cleaners . . . good old white-wings 
. . , and policemen, and taxicabs and taxicab drivers, And 
there were airplanes. 

There were shops with leather goods in the windows,, leather 
luggage, leather briefcases, leather cellarettes, leather boxes 
for cuff links, leather cigar cases. There were shops with bot- 
tles of wine in the windows. There were women's shops^ pho- 
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tographic shops, men's-wear shops, grogshops, drugstores, hard- 
ware stores with tools, shoe stores with shoes, bird stores, and 
then there were supermarkets also. 

And there's something about a supermarket. There's . . . 

Well, there's nothing I know of which says "America" more 
loudly. 

ATLANTIC & PACIFIC! PIGGLY-WIGGLY! SAFEWAY! 

"Oh beautiful for spacious skies!" 

Can anything else say that more loudly? 

Well, of course there is SEARS ROEBUCK and MONTGOMERY 

WARD and THE UNITED CIGAR STORES. 

There's nothing, though, quite like the food stores. 

The supermarkets. Oh the supermarkets. 

"THIS is MY OWN, MY NATIVE LAND." 

There are the tile walls which have a soft aqueous green 
color which is exciting and at the same time restful and there 
is coolness, wonderful, wonderful . . . especially in St. Louis 
in September you notice this . . . coolness which is exactly 
what you want. And the coolness comes from the freezers of 
BIRDS EYE peas, spinach, broccoli, and all the rest, the refrig- 
erated meat counters, the ice-cream bins, and the small foun- 
tains of water spraying over the fresh vegetables, the lettuce, 
the cabbage, the celery, the tomatoes. Cool Cool. Cool. And 
then over there are tibe oranges, and over that way apples and 
bananas and grapefruit, and limes and lemons. And then 
above everything is space. Space. Space. Space. 

The shelves . . . 

HEINZ, and CAMPBELL'S, UBBY, DEL MONTE, BELLOWS, CROSS & 

BLACK WELL, S. S. PIERCE. 

All noble and portentous names . . . 
In ranks and columns, echelons, wings, squads, platoons, 
companies, regiments . . . 
"THE BOAST OF HERALDRY, THE POMP OF POWER , . ? 
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CORN FLAKES, RICE KRISPIES, SHREDDED WHEAT, RALSTON, GRAPE 

NUTS ... in pyramids and mountains. 

DRANO, SANIFLUSH, WINDEX, BABO, OLD DUTCH CLEANSER, PARD, 
RED HEART, DASH, HILLS BROTHERS, GAINES MEAL, LUX, TIDE, 
DREFT, SWAN, IVORY, LIFEBUOY, PALMOLIVE . . . 

"SHOUTING THE BATTLE CRY OF FREEDOM." 

Well, an odd thing happened in this supermarket in St. 
Louis the one I went into, I mean, to get out of the heat. 
Kleptomania? I honestly don't think so. It could happen to 
anyone I think. You just sort of get to picking things up; and 
when I, in turn, was picked up by the store detective God, 
I never dreamed that they would have one in that place as 
I went out he said, and testified in court later, that never in 
his whole career which he seemed to feel had been full had 
he dreamed that so many things could be hidden inside of a 
dress blue jumper. 

Item: Two cans SWANSON'S BONED CHICKEN (They were to 

take to Emily as a house gift. ) 
Item: Small jar of KRAFT MAYONNAISE (Very good with 

boned chicken.) 
Item: Small pot Cheddar cheese in port wine (It was well 

stocked in there on the goodies counter.) 
Item: Two flat cans smoked mussels. 
Item: One can sardines. 
Item: One half -pint container of homogenized milk. (I had 

this in the top of my pants right behind the thirteen 

buttons.) 
Item: One loaf BUTTERNUT BREAD. (This they should not 

have listed for I paid for it. You have to pay for 

something when you go through the cashiers slot 

because otherwise they get suspicious. ) 
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So the detective said that lie was amazed. And the police 
judge the next morning said that he was amazed too. And he 
would have been still more amazed had he known that I had 
fifteen hundred dollars in my shoes, seven hundred and fifty 
in the right one and seven hundred and fifty in the left one. 
He would have fined me had he known that, but even then 
I wouldn't have paid it. Not only never gamble with your 
money, but never spend it unless you really have to ... 
your own money, that is, I mean. 

I said, "Judge, Your Honor, please give me another chance." 

"Into the pokey/* he said, although it was more formal the 
way he said it. 

I said, et ]udge, Your Honor, suspend it, and 111 be out of 
the county in thirty minutes and never see your face again/* 

That wasn't good enough. "Two weeks/* he said. 

I said, "Make it two days. There's recently been a war on.'* 

"War's over,'* he said. 

I did two weeks and got home in October instead of Sep- 
tember. 

In jail you look into yourself, and it's a strange and fright- 
ening thing to look into yourself sometimes . . . the potenti- 
alities for good, the potentialities for evil. Most frightening of 
all, however, the innocence of the whole business. No moral- 
ity. No ethics. That's what you see sometimes. I was truly 
honest that morning in court when I pleaded not guilty, for I 
didn't feel guilty at all. And, even there in the office of the 
manager of the supermarket while they were unloading me, 
I felt no relationship at all with the things they were taking 
out of my jumper. People talk a lot about guilt. Psychiatrists 
drool over it. But sometimes it doesn't seem to me that it's 
guilt at all that makes all the trouble. It's innocence, rather. 
It's innocence which is truly frightening. 
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C/napter Xnree 



WHEN I think it over sometimes it perplexes me, perplexes 
me completely, how it ever happened that Emily and I should 
have been married, for it was Cousin Stasie, as I have said 
before, to whom I had always intended to be married. 

I suppose that as much as anything else it was pity pity, 
the most destructive of all the virtues. And then there was the 
war, and during wartime it's easy to believe that you are in 
love, especially when you know that if things don't work out 
you can be transferred to the South Pacific or somewhere, or 
die, or anyway something. It was something like that I think* 
and then of course she was physically not unattractive: a little 
bit stocky perhaps but when they are young and a little stocky 
who is to demur, I ask you? Stocky, bulgy in the right places, 
yellow-blonde, china-blue eyes, nice teeth ? really what more 
could you ask for? A kind heart too, for say what you will about 
Emily she was kind, kind to a fault, I thought. 

But still and all, when I think it over this marriage of ours 
was like so many other things during the war^ a casualty in 
essence. We were both casualties just as much as we would 
have been had we been standing under a tree-burst* 
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She was something so completely different from Cousin 
Stasie that it was perfectly astounding. Her father had come 
from the limbo of the middle class, which was probably why 
she was so dead set on self -improvement, while Stasie's father 
was W. W. Westward, my uncle, and the best United States 
Senator, people claimed, that the PAWPAW AND WESTERN RAIL- 
ROAD ever had. There were hundreds of girls, or so it seemed 
to me, who were just like Emily, but Stasie was alone and 
very much in the "prettiest-girl-in-town" class. You know the 
kind I mean. There's only one in every age group and from 
the very start she makes all the others look like pack rats. 
You never would have seen Emily under the clock at the 
BILTMORE with a little suitcase with labels on it from Yale, Har- 
vard, Williams or Princeton, but while Stasie was at Miss 
Ethel Walker's you certainly would have seen her there. Yes, 
what Stasie was was the girl in town whom every boy, one 
after another for I watched them, planned eventually to 
marry. One after another they tried, and one after another 
gave up. And I had known all along that when they had all 
given up I would still be there, I, good old reliable Riley. So 
that makes it even stranger that I should, in that moment of 
weakness, have married Emily. 

She was going to have a baby not mine, however but 
that was part of the whole business. She was in the SPARS, 
which was the female part of the Coastie-ptoasties, and that 
was one thing we had together. We came from the same town 
although we had never known each other there. And then 
again there was that kind heart of hers which was the essen- 
tial reason for the baby. When she thought of soldiers and 
sailors going off to war . . . well, I have to say this, that she 
didn't sleep around out of love, but out of kindness, and 
that's the sad part. 

She was going to have a baby, as IVe just said, and she 
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didn't want an abortion, so marriage was what she absolutely 
had to have, she thought. And then she aborted without mean- 
ing to, and that broke her heart again. Not having the baby 
then became more awful to her than having it ever could be. 
She had a kind heart and also the instinct to breed. Poor Em- 
ily. Yes, when I think of it, I always have to say, "Poor Emily/' 
And I married her, I suppose, also out of kindness. 

So we were both casualties, as I have also said already. I 
was stationed at the Ellis Island Receiving Ship and she down 
on Church Street, and it was casualty, casualty, casualty, right 
from the outset. 

We actually met during my first Summary Court-martial. 
No, on second thought it wasn't my first Summary. My first 
came in Algiers when I was still in Boot Camp. Anyway, it 
was during the Summary I had in New York, and she was the 
yeoman there taking the whole thing down in shorthand. 

"Seaman McCullough," the Commander said, "how do you 
plead?" 

Her eyes were fixed on me with a kind of china-blue com- 
passion. 

"How do you plead?" 

"I plead guilty," I said, for you always plead guilty in a 
court-martial. Anything else tends to prejudice them against 
you. "Guilty as hell," I added. 

Her nose gave a little convulsive twitch, 

I was in handcuffs and under guard although I don't know 
quite why, and it must have made me quite a pitiable object. 

"Guilty as hell." 

"Wipe it off/* said the Commander. 

"Breaking public property,*' the court read, "breaking pri- 
vate property, resisting arrest, striking a civilian, striking an 
officer, drunkenness, disorderly conduct . . /' 

I looked slantwise across at Em again and she looked as 
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though at any moment now she might start crying. I gave my 
shoulders a brave little shrug and looked squarely at her. 

"Conduct reflecting unfavorably upon the United States 
Coast Guard/' the court went on. 

She was impressed. I could see that. I found later on that 
she was always impressed by long strings of charges. And 
after I was convicted she went to a lot of trouble to get some 
HERSHEY bars and magazines and cigarettes smuggled into the 
brig to me. You could do that at Ellis Island. It was a nice brig 
there, not at all like the Marine brig. 

"Conduct reflecting unfavorably upon the United States 
Coast Guard/' the court read on, "and . . ." 

Her eyes were all misting up now and her pencil shook over 
her notebook. 

"And using loud, profane, and abusive language." 

"Oh, go play in traffic." That's what I thought. 

"Guilty?" the Commander asked again. 

"Guilty," I said again. "Guilty. Guilty. Guilty * 

And that, as far as the court was concerned, was that, but I 
did get off easy because I had made it all so easy for them 
also. All I got was a reduction of one grade which made me 
an apprentice seaman again, a fine, and a week or so on bread 
and water. Oh yes, two months under wraps, but on my first 
court I did six months. It didn't strike me as harsh at all, 
but Em, who was new to all of this, was very much affected. 
Poor Emily. She decided then and there that no matter 
who was the father of her child, she wanted me to be its 
parent. 

"But why me?" I asked her after I was out 

"Because you just broke my heart. I just couldn't stand it 
when I saw you standing there in handcuffs. You, a McCul- 
lough from Gateway City." 

"Why don't you want the real father of your child?" 
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"Because," she blushed rather prettily, "all of that was just 
a horrible mistake, Riley." 

And so it boiled down to this, "SHE LOVED ME FOR THE DAN- 
GERS I HAD PASSED, AND I LOVED HER THAT SHE DID PITY THEM." 

And a very unstable basis that was. And yet, and yet, "MERCY 

IS ABOVE THIS SCEPTERED SWAY. IT IS ENTHRONED IN THE HEARTS 
OF KINGS, IT IS AN ATTRIBUTE TO GOD HIMSELF." And I Was weak. 

I had the weakness at that moment of being Godly. 

So finally what was left? The Great American Marriage of 
Dismay was left, that's what. 

So here is dismay which is a debauched sentimental kind 
of pleasure at first and finally frustration of the top grade. 

You marry in order to be less dismayed, to become more 
yourself, for personal enlargement this is, identity, but these 
are precisely the things which marriage at least a marriage 
of this kind doesn't give. You are faced rather with a blend- 
ing, a blurring of the edges, not the sharp delineation which 
was the thing which you were after. E PLUMBUS VNUM? E tnsri- 
BUS PLURA is more like the thing which actually happens. 

The classic damned old struggle. 

If you try to save your life, you lose it. If you lose your life 
for something or other, you save it. But one doesn't quite want 
to save it on those terms. 

The everlasting damned old dilemma. 

What Em wanted was a cottage small by a waterfall She 
liked glazed chintzes, valances over the windows^ the kind of 
furniture you buy unpainted from SEABS BOEBXJCIC and paint 
yourself in the evenings or over the week ends. She liked 
"antiques/* and books in the style called "limited editions** 
which meant MOBY DICK by Bockwell Kent or LYSISTBATA by 
Noraaaa Lindsay. She liked courses for self-improvement. She 

Bked BETTER HOMES AND GABDENS. She Hked the NATIONAL GEO- 
GBAPHKX 
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And to save my life, I found soon enough, those were the 
terms on which I would have to lose it 

No thank you. 

Identity is the one jewel of the soul a man can not safely 
part with. 

Em and I were married at City Hall one week end when 
both of us had forty-eights. I wanted to take a cab uptown 
to the apartment we had borrowed. But Em said, "We're mar- 
ried now, and we should start in by saving our money." Thrift 
was another one of the virtues she believed in. It never should 
have happened. It never never should have happened, but 
dismay does this kind of thing to you, makes you surrender 
your sovereignty so to speak. From City Hall back to the 
apartment we never never should have taken the subway. 

If I tell you about our wedding night, I think I can conclude 
this part. 

SCENE: ONE-ROOM APARTMENT IN CENTRAL MANHATTAN. SOFA, 
BIG CHAIR, DOUBLE DOORS IN WALL FROM WHICH "iN-A- 
DOOR ?> BED SWINGS OUT. DOOR TO KITCHENETTE, DOOR 
TO BATHROOM. VALANCES OVER WINDOWS. GLAZED 
CHINTZ SLIPCOVERS. DRESSING TABLE WITH PETTICOATS 
AND SKIRTS. 

TIME: ONE HOT LATE SUMMER AFTERNOON. 

TEXT: He carefully., as though she were some wonderfully 
precious burden,, carried her over the doorstep and to the 
divan, and with almost religiously restrained fervor undid the 
buttons of her blouse and slipped down the brassiere straps 
from her gleaming shoulders to sink his face into the sweet 
abundance of her bosom. 

I don't know quite why it is that no one ever seems to be 
able to stick to the script in these things. With us it went more 
like this. 
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I said, "Do you want to do it now?" I felt all hot and dirty 
from the Lexington Avenue local. "Do you want to do it now, 
or would you rather wait until after dinner?" 

(The sex books and sex books were another thing Em 
brought into my life all said that the groom should instruct 
himself in restraint and patient waiting. ) 

Em said, "I . . ." She was hot and dirty, too. "I think we 
ought to do it now." 

(The sex books all instruct the bride to be avid to give the 
groom what he is seeking. ) 

(Good old sex books. Good old nineteenth-century ration- 
alistic hocus-pocus. ) 

"Now, Emily?" I raised my eyebrows. 

"Yes now," she said firmly. 

In spite of her problems resulting from sex, she was really 
as innocent as I was. Her outlook was . . . well, her outlook 
was conscientious. 

"After you, Alphonse." 

"No, Gaston, after you." 

"I think we ought to undress," she said. 

This was strictly in accordance with the manual of arms, 
for the sex book she had drawn from the New York Public 
Library for us had stated in no uncertain terms that "nudity"* 
its word, not my word was of paramount importance. 

So both of us undressed completely, and it was an embar- 
rassing kind of business because there was only the one room 
for us to undress in, me carefully hanging my blues over the 
big chair as I did, she putting her things on a hanger and 
hanging them carefully in the closet. 

ONE FOB THE MONEY. TWO FOB THE SHOW, THEEB TO MAKE 
BEADY, AND FOXJB TO GO, 

TEXT: In palpitating shy expectancy she stood them now f 
disclosing all of her loveliness and beauty, Astarte, Thais, 
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Helen, Aphrodite. While he, almost blinded by the gleam of 
her, and unconscious of his own body which in reality thrilled 
her as hers did him, felt only a nameless rising clotted urgency 
within him. 

No, it was not like that at all, and in my experience people 
in their birthday suits in small mid-Manhattan apartments, 
just off of the East Side subway, never are. You just aren't used 
to seeing people with their clothes off, and it's startling. She 
looked so terribly terribly sturdy. 

And what did I look like? 

She said later, "I didn't want to go to bed with you at all. 
I just suddenly felt that I'd like to fatten you up first.'* 

And now, still holding himself in intolerable restraint, he 
took one step forward toward her while she, that he might 
cover her from herself, stepped toward him also, the blood 
pounding in her temples, the blood pounding also in his tem- 
ples. 

EMILY: Riley, I feel funny. 

RILEY: Me too. 

EMILY: I feel kind of queer. 

KILEY: I feel kind of queer too. 

EMILY: Have you got any cigarettes? 

KILEY: I haven't got any on me. 

EMILY: I feel sort of sick. 

RILEY: To my stomach. 

EMILY: I've got cigarettes somewhere, but I don't think I've 
got any matches. 

RILEY: Do you suppose that this is the happiest day of our 
lives, Emily? 

EMILY: It says in the sex book that . . . 

And then begins the delightful dalliance, the overture to the 
eternal symphony of man and woman, a passage performed 
playfully on the woodwinds . . . sylvan, pastoral, winey but 
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containing, although as yet muffled, a persistent goat cry of 
French horns, bassoons and tubas. The shrill violins now en- 
ter. Now oboes. Now cellos. And again the woodwinds, now 
taking up and repeating the insistent goat cry. What mad pur- 
suit? What struggle to escape? What pipes and timbrels? What 
wild ecstasy? 

HE: Oh damn! 

SHE: Riley. Keep your shirt on ? Riley. 

HE: That's a silly remark. 

SHE: Oh. 

HE: Oh what? 

SHE: There's a casserole in the oven. Would you just make 
sure that it's on low now. 

HE: Damn. 

SHE: Please, please keep your shirt on, Riley. 

The violins now rise in a wilder ecstasy, flutes also. And now 
the lower pounding of the kettledrums becomes audible; 
"Bum-de-bum! Bum-de-bum! Bum-de-bum!" Cymbals! And 
then abruptly, excruciating silence, prolonged and punctuated 
at last by the triangle with its clear, fluid and melodious "ting- 
a-ling~a-ling-a-ling." 

"Did the earth move, my captain?" 

"Yes, the earth moved, my little cropped head/' 

And now the final concluding movement, the lingering lus*- 
cious languorous postlude, the moment when the day dies of 
its own beauty, the moment of lark song, the hour of the An- 
gelus, the sweet sad music of the spheres, the eternal cry of 
"Beauty! Beauty! Beauty!" 

HE: Damn! 

SHE: Oh Riley, Riley, Riley, Riley, Riley, 

Somewhere or other Alexander the Great is supposed to 
have said, "Never have I felt closer to death than during the 
commerce with the sex." Good old Alexander. 
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As I've said, it was October, not September, by the time I 
was out again and home in Gateway. I took a cab to Em's 
place. 

"You've got your nerve coming here, you have," Em said, 
but I've told you all of that already. 

It was reasonable enough for her to be angry for I had 
arrived just two weeks later than I'd specified in my wire. 

"You know you can't stay here." 

"I know nothing of the kind." 

"You think you can walk in and out of my life as though 
it were an open doorway." 

Well, she had some justification there, because when we 
broke up I simply got myself shipped out which is easy enough 
to do. Anyone can get himself shipped out. It's getting shipped 
back that's the hard part. It had upset her so much that even 
before she started the divorce she had gotten herself trans- 
ferred she had friends who could do that to Boston. Why 
Boston, I don't know, but there must have been someone for 
whom she felt sorry stationed around there somewhere. 

"As though I were an open doorway," she repeated. 

I said, "Where else have I got to go?" 

"Why don't you go stay with your father?" she said. 

"He lias no son/ " I said. 

"But if you stay here what will people think?" She was back 
on that old kick. 

All that was because she had worked on the Society Page of 
the TIMES EXAMHSTER before the war and was back there again. 
The seat of middle-class morality is on that desk, I think. 

"If you haven't got respectability, what have you?" she 
went on. 
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**You can have identity," I said. 

She kept on barring the doorway. She was frowning, but I 
could practically see the thoughts as they heaved around in 
her mind and what all of them simmered down to, as I found 
out well enough later, was that she was still crazy about me. 
Of course 111 admit that she had slept around before we were 
married the way a kindhearted girl does sometimes . . . not 
really knowing the score and certainly not because she had 
liked it ... but I doubted whether she had since our mar- 
riage or since our divorce either. You have to realize that she 
was not and never had been a tramp. Patriotic, I suppose that 
was what it had been as much as anything else. Patriotism 
is another one of your middle-class virtues. 

"I haven't any place else to go," I said. 

And then you could see the old kind heart unwillingly start 
working. 

"Because I married you," I said, "my father has no son." 

That really started the old kind heart to working. 

"Because I married you I haven't any home to go to/ 7 

Thump-a-thump. 

"I just need a place to stay until I can get my feet braced." 

She frowned and bit her lip. 

"But I'm a little bit too proud to beg/' I said. 

And then she relented, although as it turned out later she 
had been planning all along to relent sometime. 

"You can stay the night," she said finally. "But tomorrow 
you have to be out. During the rest of today and tomorrow 
you should be able to get yourself settled somewhere,* 1 

The apartment was just exactly what you might have ex- 
pected and almost a dead ringer for the one we had spent 
our wedding night in in New York, all chmtzie, all Venetian 
blmdsie. It was an oblong room about twelve by sixteen with 
a "dining nook" her words, not mine at one end, and a 
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kitchen off from it. There were the same old double doors 
in one wall from which an In-a-door swung out, the other 
same old door which led to the bathroom, the same old set 
of overstuffed furniture also. Cretonne slipcovers. Paint-it- 
yourself bookcases holding her books. On the wall a print of 
that damned old Van Gogh, "The Artist," and the one of the 
bedroom at Aries would be there too, I knew, as soon as she 
could afford it. She was making her salad dressing these days 
with Roquefort. 

She watched me speculatively as I dragged my sea bag 
across the room to the bathroom and absent-mindedly picked 
up a hairbrush and plucked old hair out of it. Her blue eyes 
went well with the gray-blue peignoir which she was wearing. 

"Remember it's just for tonight, Riley," she said firmly. 

I had to laugh. I really had to laugh then, for do you know 
what I found in the bathroom? I found my clothes; brown 
shirt, brown shoes, brown suit, brown socks, brown tie all laid 
out there waiting, and they must have been there for the whole 
two weeks since I'd wired. 

When I looked around at her, she said, "You can sleep on 
the sofa." 



When I had finished my shower and come back to the liv- 
ing room in my bathrobe, she had mixed herself a drink which 
was significant because she did not really care for drinking. 
She mixed me a highball which was weak and sat down in 
the big overstuffed chair. I sat down in the corner of the over- 
stuffed sofa. 

"What are you going to do now?" she said. "I mean what 
are your plans, Riley?" 
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That was when we went into the Cogitology business which 
I've already mentioned. 

"You know you could make a living," she interrupted me 
finally. "It isn't that you can't. It's not that you don't have the 
mental equipment. You could make a good living if you cared 
to, Riley/' 

Variations on an old theme. 

"Riley, you could, if you cared to. You even could have been 
a great success in the Coast Guard if you'd cared to. It was 
just that you didn't care to. And you can succeed now too, if 
you want to/' 

The old success legend. The old "Make something of your- 
self myth. The old carrots in front of the donkey business. 

"Success," I said and looked down into my highball. 

She just could not get it through her head that today suc- 
cess, in her sense of the word, was just a little bit old hat, and 
that to succeed in her terms you automatically had to fail in 
the terms which were more important. 

"I do plan to make some money," I said. 

"How old are you?" she said, not listening. 

"Thirty-two," I said. "You know that." 

"And at thirty-two years old, Riley ? how many jobs have you 
had already?" 

I honestly couldn't begin to tell her. 

"Rich man, poor man, beggar man, thief, doctor, lawyer,, 
merchant, chief. You've been almost every single one of them, 
Riley." 

I tried to look ashamed of myself because that was what 
she wanted. "The prodigal son," I said. "The black sheep/* 

"Yes, black sheep," she went on. "And you're educated too, 
You went to Grindstone University, the Harvard of the Middle 
West. You belonged to a fraternity. You've had the fiaest and 
most expensive education money can buy/* 
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It was because she had never really been educated herself 
that she believed so implicitly in the old College Education 
legend. 

"You've had every advantage anyone could ask for/' she 
went on. 

"Except . . r 

"Except what?" 

"Except psychic satisfaction/* 

And that was the old nail right on the old head. The world 
I lived in the world Em lived in too, for that matter pro- 
vided every possible thing for satisfaction which there was 
except satisfaction for the psyche, everything except the Holy 
Grail. 

"What do you want?" she said in exasperation. 

"I want the Holy Grail/ 7 1 said. 

She shook her head and said flatly, "It really is time for you 
to start doing something constructive, Riley." 

"Cogitology " I started out, but she cut me off. 

"Oh Riley! Riley! Riley!" 
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Cliapter Four 



IN some ways the most important person in my whole life has 
been my uncle, the former United States Senator, the Honor- 
able W. W. Westward whom I have already briefly mentioned. 
He was important because he was Stasie's father bxtt infinitely 
more important in his own right. It was he, more than anyone 
else, who enlarged my mind. It was he, and no one else, who 
opened my eyes and made me understand the currently al- 
most forgotten concept . . . the concept of greatness. 

My earliest recollection of W. W. is on a Christmas Day 
and I must have been close to five. I was playing under the 
tree with Stasie and to both of us he gave five-dollar gold 
pieces. "Buy yourself a cigar," he said to me as he tossed it. 
A gesture, merely a gesture, but still the kind of gesture which 
I wished my own father would make. In fact, all in all W, W. 
was the kind of father I wished that I'd had. And if he had 
been, I would have had what I most wanted, a Shetland pony. 
Stasie had one, and she also had a wrist watch. 
"Buy yourself a cigar," he said, "or a ticket to the prize fights/* 
They say of the poet Goethe that at one time in his life ho 
had liked to believe himself an illegitimate child, for he could 
not see how he could have been the son of his father, and I 
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felt just the same way as soon as I was old enough to think 
about it. I wanted to be a changeling, or better still, a bastard. 
W. W.'s bastard, which was not so far-fetched, as will come 
out later. Oh to be a bastard. Oh to be a bastard now that 
April's here. 

Kicking open the door of that West Side apartment., the old 
equalizer grasped firmly in my left, there I found myself star- 
ing that gorgeous hussy in the eye. "Get out of here, Shamus," 
she spat at me. "Shamus, my foot? I rejoined. "I'm wanted! 9 

There was nothing of that in my own old man. 

Fanning that bronk to within an inch of his life and raking 
him with my spurs on every jump, giving him plenty of whatfor 
all the time, I was still able to spot Pepper standing beside the 
calf chutes, her hands smoothing her hips, shoulders back so 
that the thin white silk blouse she wore molded the entranc- 
ing contours of those big bulging beautiful breasts . . . 

Not a damn thing like that in the McCullough tribe. 

The larger life . . . 

Power and the love of women . . . 

Or: 

I determined upon the north col as the base camp for our 
porters. It was June, but forty of our yaks were still alive and 
in good condition. We were down to tinned goods, however, 
and for cooking the Primus stove only. It was the inevitable 
dried peas and pemmican which always one gets down to at 
this point in an expedition. I established five base camps of 
food depots at easy marches on the snow fields of the shoulder. 
It was not or at lower altitudes would not have been a dif- 
ficult mountain except for the crumbling handholds, incessant 
avalanches, and a severe case of amoebic dysentery from 
which at the moment I was suffering. However, be that as it 
may . . . 

Greatness. 
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It was Senator Westward, not my own family, who molded 
me along lines of greatness. 

Greatness, nobility, courage, significant action are all only 
words today, and almost forgotten words at that. All the 
psychic satisfaction seems to have been decanted away some- 
how. 

Is greatness a commodity which the world for all of its 
increasing wealth - no longer can afford, or is it one for want 
of which everything will slow down and die? 

In his prime, yes, in his prime, W. W. not only had great- 
ness, but the look of greatness. He was a big man with a big 
man's frame and the authority of a big, physically big man. 
In the summertime he wore white suits the way Mark Twain 
did. He had a gold nugget watch chain which was a souvenir 
of a trip he made to the Klondike. He wore a wide-brimmed 
Congressman's hat which was black, and which the whole 
McCullough family into which he had married objected, but 
a politician at least in those days had to wear something 
which attracted attention. At least a politician from the West 
had to. "And the hat's better," he would say, "than that string 
tie of BiUy Bryan." 

Women used to say, "For a big man, remarkably light on 
his feet/' and other politicians said the same thing about him 
also. 

And everyone who ever knew W, W. at all, knew him well, 
and I knew him better than any of them. I knew him bettor 
than anyone else in the world did . . . unless it was Stasie or 
maybe my mother whose name was Anastasia too. 

Now I wish I knew how to tell this right. How to orchestrate 
it, for it does need orchestration. . . . How to play it some- 
how through a sound chamber, for when I remember it, it all 
echoes, echoes with old-fashioned sea-shell echoes. 

Buz. Buz, Buz, Those are bees. Buz. Buz. Buz, And it was 
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Sunday. Church. Funny papers. Chicken. Mashed potatoes. 
Biscuits. Peas. Ice cream with chocolate sauce. Buz. Buz. Buz. 
Sunday. Sunday. Sunday. 

I was about ten then, and it was bees crawling over the 
peony buds which I best remember. That and the soles of 
shoes, big heavy shoes with high tops, the kind which all real 
men used to wear and slowly scrape kitchen matches across 
the bottoms of when they lit their cigars. W. W. smoked fifty- 
centers. B. P. smoked "BOBBY BXJKNS" PANATELAS which were 
only ten-centers in those days. 

And this I remember too: "Quiet now, children, or none of 
you will get the cigar band." 

Buz. Buz. Buz. Peony buds. Ice cream, and once in a while 
there would be a dot of fire in it which was rock salt. Sprinkler 
on the lawn. Grandmother's knitting needles flying in tandem. 
Palm leaf fans. Slow. Slow-motion Sunday. 

And this I remember, that Aunt Agnes who was married to 
W. W. was away. Minnesota? Yes, that was it. She and Stasie 
were off up there at Miltona. And that was why W. W. was at 
our house. 

You could ride on ice wagons in those days. You could run 
under the sprinkler too, but only an hour after you had eaten. 
"Children. Oh they'll be the death of me, those children." 

Anyway Buz. Buz. Buz. And all of that I wish I could really 
orchestrate. Really orchestrate the way that I remember. The 
way they were smoking their cigars on the porch after Sun- 
day dinner. The way there were hollyhocks. The way people 
used to be on Sundays. 

"Haaawk. Pflurg. Cgllocch. PtooP Father . . . B. P. McCul- 
lough that is ... had postnasal drip only he called it New 
England catarrh in those days. 

"B. P.," W. W. said. 

I was on the porch there with them. I was going to be a ven~ 
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triloquist in those days and I was practicing talking with my 
mouth shut, but practicing in silence. 

"Yes, W. W.,* B. P. said. 

And, Oh God, suddenly it was one of those exciting and un- 
expected things, and nothing exciting or unexpected had ever 
happened before on Sunday. 

They both turned to me after W. W. spoke again. 

"Would you really like to go along?" B. P. said to me. Would 
I really like to go along? God, would I really like to go along? 
Would any boy like to go along on a trip with W. W. to 
visit the Indian Reservation? Would I like to go along? Would 
I like ice cream and cake and candy? 

My heart was in my mouth when W. W. answered. "If I'd 
thought he'd be a bother, I wouldn't have asked him." Buz. 
Buz. Buz. Still the sound of bees, 

CHICKEN IN THE BREAD PAN KICKIN' OUT DOUGH. 
DO-SEE-DO, AND ONE MORE DO. 

SWING YOUR PARTNERS AND HOME YOU GO. 

Nothing like this had ever happened before on Sunday. And 
after W. W. left . . . After he went, Father said to me, "You 
don't know how lucky you are, son. You don't know, but un- 
less I miss my guess, you'll go in a private car. Think of that, 
A private car. Think hard about that, Riley/' 
MUSIC: Buz, Buz. Buz. 



A Trip to the Indian Reservation 

by 

Riley McCullough, 5-B 
(Emmet School) March 3rd, 1924 

Last summer my uncle, the Honorable W. W. 
Westward, took me with him on a visit to the In- 
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dian Reservation at Red Haw in a private car. The 
private car was called the "General Billings/' It 
took three days. 

It had a porch on the back end like observation 
cars have. In front of that was the living room with 
chairs which spun around and a desk. Uncle 
W. W/s bedroom was square with a real bed in it 
made of brass. It was very fine, and there were roses 
on the dresser for Miss Pendragon who got on at 
Lindquist and off at Burket, a dear friend of Uncle 
W. W/s. 

When the train would stop I walked along the 
track with the brakeman and looked for hot 
boxes. 

Uncle W. W. had the private car uncoupled and 
put on a siding that night at Burket where Jedadiah 
Herwig the poet lauriet of our State lives. He 
brought a guitar to dinner with him, and Miss 
Pendragon kissed him. Then she kissed W. W. and 
me too so that none of us would be jealous, she 
said. 

Uncle W. W. had a bottle of wine called Mosel 
and he said that Jedadiah was the only man be- 
tween Chicago and Denver who would know what 
good wine Mosel wine was. He did. 

Before dinner everyone had cocktails except me, 
and everyone was jolly. Miss Pendragon was silly, 
but I like her, but she would not let me have a 
cocktail. I drank part of hers while she was not 
looking. I drank part of Uncle W. W/s cocktail 
while he was not looking. Then I sat on Miss Pen- 
dragon's lap some. 

For dinner we had oisters and lots of other things 
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and some rolled-tip pancakes for desert, and every- 
one drank the Mosel wine, and I had some too, and 
Miss Pendragon was sillier than ever. After dinner 
Uncle W. W. and Jedadiah Herwig drank brandy 
and Miss Pendragon drank something green which 
was good, Jedadiah Herwig played his guitar and 
sang songs and receited poems. He receited a won- 
derful one called "The Congo/' and there was a part 
in it where Miss Pendragon took her umbrella and 
pounded on a chair with it and kept shouting 
"Boomlay. Boomlay. Boomlay. Boom." She broke 
her umbrella but Uncle W. W. told her to buy her- 
self a new one. Uncle W. W. laughed very hard and 
fell off of his chair. Then we all went out onto the 
back porch of the private car to get some air. 

Miss Pendragon and I ran a race, but she fell 
down and hurt her knee. Uncle W. W. carried her 
back to the private car and on the way everyone got 
jolly and laughing again. I saw him pinch her. 
The next morning she and Jedadiah were both 
gone somewhere, and the "General Billings"* was 
switched onto the Great Northern Railroad which 
goes up near Red Haw where the Indian Reser- 
vation is ? and where Mr. Warner and Mr, Gallagher 
and Mr. Podmore were. 

The next morning everyone was up before I 
was, and outside of the "General Billings** there was 
a wagon with a real Indian in it and inside of the 
wagon were all kinds of things- We went in the 
wagon off across rocks. And then wo came to a 
spring which had oil on top and looked shiuoy. 

Uncle W. W. wanted to dig an oil well That was 
what And he was trying to decide just where to dig 
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it. Mr. Warner had a way to help him by explod- 
ing the dynamite here and there, and Mr. Gallagher 
was trying to find if the land there belonged to 
Uncle W. W. or to the Indians. It belonged to the 
Indians. 

But there was a way to fix that, Uncle W. W. said. 

"It will take some money here and there/' Uncle 
W. W. said. "About a thousand to Thomas. Five 
hundred ought to be enough for Lynch. But it will 
cost a lot to butter up Norman." 

Mr. Warner said, "That's your end of it, Senator. 
You butter up Norman." 

The next day Uncle W. W. took me on a visit to 
the Indian Reservation, but we did not have time to 
see much. 

Psychic satisfaction. That's what I mean. In those days there 
was tremendous psychic satisfaction in W. W. and in every- 
thing around him. 

And maybe this was at the heart of everything I was com- 
ing home for. Maybe I was coming home to W. W. just as 
much as I was coming home to Stasie whom I planned to 
marry. W. W., the old farm at Cottonwood called Nonesuch 
where he lived and which had once belonged to Grandfather 
Lucius McCullough, the old house, the old barns where Stasie 
and I as children had shown each other our privates, the 
weathervane on top of the main house, the old weathervane 
in the shape of a stallion, satisfaction . . . yes, psychic satis- 
faction somewhere. 

And sometimes it seems to me that Nonesuch is the place 
that all of us are trying to get back to in one way or other. 
The garden between sunrise and morning, the lost birthright, 
the land that we were born in ... the world before any of 
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us ever ate the fruit of the tree of knowledge of good and 
evil. Green grass and bird song. 



There's a wonderful and sad beauty to the country around 
Gateway City in October. Of course there are the autumn col- 
ors, the reds and yellows: sumac, scrub oak, both soft and 
hard maple, cottonwoods and all of that. But it isn't the color 
which is half as impressive as the huge spaces marked by the 
absence of it, the stubble fields so colorless in some lights that 
they seem like abysses, the broken corn rows which, while 
not really colorless, are color of an extremely low key, the 
highways where the concrete is only palely lavender. There's 
a wonderful sad desolation to it, especially at sunset. 

Em had a 1936 FORD roadster which I was using that fall, 
and there are psychic satisfactions to the 1936 FOKD also* It's 
from before they started making them large and bulky and in 
the shape of coffins. There was something swallowlike about 
that little car, something about it, too, which was like an old- 
fashioned motorboat from the days before they started making 
motorboats thick and bulky also. 

It's just under twenty miles out to Nonesuch for it's just five 
miles this side of Cottonwood, and it's just inside of the limits 
of the gently rolling country. It's prairie, really, but ten miles 
west of there you are in the great plains which stretch all the 
way on to the Rocky Mountains, It, Nonesuch I mean,, was a 
real showplace in the days when it belonged to Grandfather 
McCullough, house and bams always gleaming with new paint, 
the silo, which was made of tile, shining as though it had boon 
polished and the stallion on top of the house a spot of bright 
clean gold. It was that way when Grandfather Lucius had it 
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and when we used to go out there as little children, and it 
had still been more or less that way the last time that I had 
been there, the long double row of big cottonwoods which 
flanked the drive as majestic as anything you could imagine. 

Fabulous, absolutely fabulous, but now as I drove over the 
low rise from which you could first see the place, I saw at 
once that something, something frightening had happened. 
My God, it looked almost haunted. 

The shutters, some open and some closed, all hung at dilapi- 
dated angles. The wide veranda was somehow sagging. The 
mansard roof seemed to flake. A few lights in the cupola were 
broken and the stallion . . . good Lord, not only was the gold 
off of the stallion, but he had even lost one of his forelegs. 

Desolation . . . well, a lot had happened to the world dur- 
ing the war, I know, but Nonesuch never was quite in the 
world and nothing, I felt strongly, should have happened to 
Nonesuch. It gave me a sudden and awful sense of injustice 
and wrong in a way in which nothing else could. Things ech- 
oed. I envy the people who never can hear echoes. 

I drove up past the barns and parked in the barnyard where 
the suddenly bright sun made everything especially deserted 
and quiet 

"Hello," I shouted. "Hello there. Hello someone." 

Echoes. 

"HELLO" 

There was a sort of screened-in porch on the back of the 
house which was where the cream separator had been, and 
still was, although now it was old and rusty. I started up the 
steps toward this, for people who knew the house always went 
in through the back door, and standing there with my hand on 
the screen door, I looked backward toward the barns and 
sheds which were roughly in an open-sided square, and sud- 
denly in the middle of this I saw my cousin Stasie. 
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She was hobbling across the barnyard toward the old black- 
smith shop, which was a sort of lean-to against the horse barn. 
She was all dressed up, all dressed up to go in to Gateway, 
and hobbling because one of her shoes, one of those high- 
heeled pumps she always wore, was off and in her hand, and 
in the other hand was a small sledge hammer. But aside from 
this she was dressed as though she were going to lunch at the 
Stork Club; black dress, a hat and she almost never wore 
hats white gloves, a pair of sables. I knew what had hap- 
pened, for with her something like it always happened when 
she was about to go somewhere. A brassiere strap broke, or 
her garter belt she refused to wear a girdle or, as in this 
case, the heel of the pump, and with the hammer she was, in 
some makeshift way, about to fix it. 

"Hey," I shouted, and she stopped hobbling and turned 
toward me. 

"Hey. Hey. Hey, it's me." 

"This God damn heel/' she said. "Here, Riley, you fix it for 
me." 

She was mad angry that is the way she always was, shoe 
or no shoe, in the mornings, but she did look well with a 
smooth buttery tan which somehow, summer or winter, she 
always did have, dark hair in a kind of a page-boy. 

"Here, fix the God damn thing for me/* 

"Whaf s been happening around here?" I said. 

"Everything's been going to hell and gone. That's all And 
will you please take this shoe into the shop there and fix it* 

It was just the way it always was when I saw Stasie after 
a long time, just the way it always was and just he way 1 
always hoped that it would not be. 

"For God's sake, don't just stand there, Rfley." 

'Where's W. W.P* I said. 
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"He's gone to hell, too/' she said. "He's rapidly losing his 
marbles/' And then she pushed the shoe into my hand, that 
incredibly small brightly patent-leather pump with a heel like 
some kind of a stabbing weapon. 

"I don't know how to fix shoes/' I said. "To fix shoes you 
have to have a last." 

"Use the anvil/' she said. "Use the anvil in the workshop." 

I said, "A last has to be flat. An anvil's pointed." 

She said, "The point got broken off of this one." 

I knew her well enough to know that she wouldn't tell me 
anything at all until I'd fixed the shoe so I left her standing 
on one foot in the ancient dried-up dung and took the shoe 
into the shop and banged the heel on as best I could. When 
I came back with it, she had hobbled into the old dairy barn 
which hadn't had cows in it for years and where she now was 
keeping the old LINCOLN. It was a limousine, 1928, I think, and 
like everything else left over from the old days. She was in it 
when I got there, jerking on the choke and grinding on the 
starter. 

"He/' she said, meaning W. W. at last, "is trying to return 
to his boyhood days in Pawpaw or Cottonwood or some- 
where." The engine suddenly caught with a roar and the rest 
of our conversation, which wasn't much, had to be shouted 
above it. "Thank God," she shouted, "most of the money is in 
my name." 

It was and had been for a long time, 1928 because at the 
time of PADUA ON THE PAWPAW which I'll get to in time, he 
had transferred everything to her and to Aunt Agnes. 

"What?" I shouted back. 

She simply tapped the side of her head with her white- 
gloved forefinger and with her other white-gloved hand hung 
onto the steering wheel which was quivering dramatically. 
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"Crazy?" I shouted. 

"See for yourself/ 7 she shouted. "Follow the path behind the 
chicken coops and you'll find him." She raced the motor again 
and shouted over it, "UP IN THE SPRUCE GROVE." 

Then the car was in gear, lurching forward. In an instant 
she was gone, pedal down, gears grinding, dust flying, sud- 
denly a comet racing down the drive between the double row 
of cottonwoods and leaving behind her again the desolation 
and silence. 

I headed around behind the milk barn and past the old 
empty chicken houses for the rise where the spruce grove 
started, the spruce grove which was one of the most exotic 
features of Nonesuch, for spruce trees are rare anywhere 
around Gateway. Grandfather Lucius had started it back in 
the '80s and there it was, a cool dark mass entirely covering 
the hogback, the trees all thirty or forty feet high and the 
ground underneath all soft with needles. 

It wasn't hard to find the path she had mentioned, for the 
beginning of it was marked by a sign which read: 
COUNSELOR AT LAW 

A little farther along another sign which said: 
JUSTICE OF THE PEACE 

At the beginning of the spruce grove one which said: 
MATTHEW, 5, 39 ... RESIST NOT EVIL 

BURMA sHAVE-like, this continued a little farther on, 

BUT WHOSOEVER SHALL SMITE THEE 
ON THY RIGHT CHEEK TURN TO HIM 
THE OTHER ALSO. 

At the top of the hogback in the center of the grove and 
just before I reached his cabin, was the last of the series of 
signs: 

THE END OF THE ROAD IS GOD, MAC 
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On the cabin itself which I saw now just below, was a 
plaque which read: 

TRUE REPLICA OF THE BIRTHPLACE OF 
THE HONORABLE WILLIAM WADSWORTH 
WESTWARD. 

(The original of this cabin was built in Pawpaw 
County about 1869 by Senator Westward's father, 
and many of the logs here come from the original 
structure. ) 

Well, it was a moldy enough cabin to have been the orig- 
inal itself, the walls made of medium-sized cottonwood logs, 
moss and bark stuffed in the cracks for chinking, old-fash- 
ioned shakes for shingles. The doorway was on the other side 
looking west and down at a wide expanse of cornfields. When 
I walked around to it, I found W. W. out in front, sitting at 
a table made of puncheons with pegged-in legs. And what he 
was doing there in the sun was cracking walnuts. There was 
a wooden bowl in front of him for the kernels, a little maple 
board and a baU-peen hammer for cracking, a paper bag for 
the shells, and a gunny sack by his feet. But that wasn't it so 
much. It was himself, more than anything else, which shocked 
me. 

I suppose that he was still a big man, big frame anyhow 
for there's a limit to the amount that age can shrink a frame 
but he did not seem big any more. And then his weight was 
all gone. You felt that the wind could blow him about like 
an old leaf. His hair was thin and silver-white, but his face 
was still ruddy. He was wearing a collarless shirt and over 
that a denim jacket of that lovely well-washed blue color, and 
in this sunlight it was almost dazzling. 

**Why . . . why Riley McCullough," he said when he saw 
me, and a look of dazed but genuine although somewhat 
senile pleasure transfused his face as though a light had gone 
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on inside. "It's good of you. It's terribly good of you to come 
and see me. Have you seen Anastasia yet? She will be abso- 
lutely delighted. We see so few people nowadays out here/' 

I sat down on the bench at the side of the table and wiped 
my face for I was hot from the climb, and I found myself 
shouting the way one can't seem to help doing with older 
people. "I SAW HER DOWN IN THE MILK BARN." 

He smiled with even more pleasure and satisfaction. "In 
the milk barn. I'm glad you found her in the milk barn." He 
paused for a moment. "Do you know why?" He leaned for- 
ward confidentially. "It's a secret, but not really a secret, 
either. She wants a cow, you know, and I'm glad she does. 
And I think I'm going to let her have one." 

I knew that the last thing in the world that Stasie wanted 
was a cow. But he looked so happy, so awfully happy about it. 

"I don't know where she got the idea," he went on, "but 
I'm glad. I'm glad she wants a cow. She needs an interest. 
She's not really happy, Riley, and she needs an interest." 

Hysteria started to grip at this point, but I managed to say, 
"She doesn't need a cow, W, W. She needs a husband." 

"No." He shook his head wisely. "She's never been much 
interested in husbands . . , one of her own, I mean. And on 
the whole a cow might be much better." He blinked from the 
sun which was bright in his eyes and went on, "If she had a 
cow, you know, she could have calves, and she could make 
cheese and butter. It would give her a function. Everyone 
needs a function." 

Hysteria was clenching harder. I wasn't, but I felt as though 
I were, screaming. "IF SHE HAD A HUSBAND SHE COULD 
HAVE CHILDREN. THATS A FUNCTION/' 

"Well, I suppose so," he said doubtfully. "There's a lot to 
be said for marriage, but then on the other hand there isn't, 
You were married and . . " 
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That gave me a start again for I had just become adjusted 
to the unreality, and the intrusion now of a real fact was star- 
tling. And then my marriage had been of such short duration 
that it was a wonder he had heard of it at all. 

"You were married/* he kept going on, "and that didn't work 
out well, and I doubt that it would work out well for her, 
either." 

"I'M GOING TO BE MARRIED AGAIN," I shouted. "I 
JUST DIDN'T KNOW WHAT IT WAS ALL ABOUT THE 
FIRST TIME." 

'With a cow," he stayed relentlessly in the groove, "if it 
didn't work out you could always sell it." Pause. "Or eat it. 
She could never eat a husband now, could she?" This was on 
a note of triumph. 

I took a big breath and said, "W. W., I WANT TO MARRY 
STASIE." 

He heard me. He looked blank for a moment and then 
shocked. "Oh no," he said. "Not you, Riley " 

"Why not?" 

"Oh you know Anastasia far too well to marry her. It just 
would not work. It just would not work, Riley. But I'll tell 
you what I'll do. I think you would do very well raising 
chickens, and 111 let you use the old chicken houses behind 
the milk barn. About five hundred to begin with would be 
about right or, if you insist, a thousand." 

I started trying to tell him that the last thing in the world 
I wanted was chickens. 

He looked hurt. "You could do worse. You could do much 
worse, Riley. I know you'll say that feed is high now, but 
chickens are in demand today in a way they never have 
been." 

I don't know how the air out of doors can be close, but at 
that moment it was almost stifling. 
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He put his hand down decisively on the table and said with 
finality, "What Anastasia needs is a cow, and what you need 
are chickens." 

"I need a wife," I said. 

"Butter," he said solemnly, "Eggs. Milk. Cheese. These are 
fundamentals, Riley. We must all get back to fundamentals. 
Cottage cheese. Buttermilk. Junket. Fryers. Broilers. Roasters. 
Fresh-laid eggs. If Anastasia had a cow and you had chickens, 
both of you could be self-supporting. These are fundamentals, 
as fundamental as rainfall. ..." I didn't know what was se- 
cretly in his mind, and I wish I had. It was MIDWEST RAIN 
CORPORATION of which a great deal later, but there was no 
way for me to know about that then. 

"Fundamentals," he said again, and then with deep feeling, 
"The world is wobbling, Riley, and it's because we aren't will- 
ing to get back to fundamentals. Self-sufficiency. Industry, 
Land. Plain living. High thinking. Frugality. The virtues of 
our fathers. The world is off center, Riley. The world is wob- 
bling." 

He was so excited now that I was frightened. A little bit of 
spit ran out of the corner of his mouth and fell down onto 
his blue denim jacket. 

"Work, Riley. We must all go back to work now. Even me. 
And 111 be an old man soon. But I work. I work every day. 
Why . . . Why . , ." He looked wildly around him. "Why 
just this week I've cracked and shelled at least two bushels 
of walnuts. And why, you ask me? Why simply to keep myself 
from going crazy. Fundamentals. We must all work and work 
hard if, for no other reason, so that all of us will keep from 
going crazy. Fundamentals. WeVe got to get back to funda- 
mentals, Riley." 

I was so alarmed that I jumped up and put my arm across 
his shoulders to steady him. 
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"I work all the time. I crack walnuts. I meditate. And I 
write up my journals. I . . . I . . ." He dropped abruptly 
back into his chair from exhaustion. 

For a moment I thought that he was on the point of death, 
but then he recovered. His color came back. And he smiled 
again that sudden beatific foggy senile smile which I had seen 
for the first time only a few moments before, when I had come 
up upon him. 

Then lie started to speak quite rationally. ... I found out 
later that he was continually drifting back and forth and in 
and out of the realms of reason and unreason, but that when 
on the side of rationality, could be quite lucid. 

In a very rational tone he said now, <c Will you do me a 
favor, Riley. You see, as a former member of the United States 
armed services, you may be able to save me quite a lot of 
money." 

This lucidity again threw me off my guard. 

"There are things you can get me from the war surpluses 
more cheaply than I can get them for myself." 

"Yes, W. W." 

"Promise." His old hand was on my arm like a claw at this 
point. "Promise. Please promise, Riley." 

"Of course I'll promise, Uncle W. W." I would have prom- 
ised almost anything just to be able to get away from there 
then. 

"Riley." The claw bit more deeply. "Riley, I want an air- 
plane." 

I think that this was the most awful moment of my home- 
coming. 

"Riley, I want an airplane." 

One goes home again. One has to go home again. There's 
not any other place to go but home. But good God . . . good 
God, an airplane. 
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P A R T II 



Hark! Hark! the lark at heaven's gate sings 
And Phoebus 'gins arise. . . . 

WILLIAM SHAKESPEABE 



CJkapter One 



IN the story of Stasie and me, as in everything else, one has 
to go back to scratch. Scratch, for us, was in 1900. I can be 
more exact than that. In September, 1900, B. P., W. W., 
Mother although she was not yet married Aunt Agnes, 
Grandfather and Grandmother McCullough, Uncles John and 
William, and others no longer remembered, put on a produc- 
tion of A MIDSUMMEK NIGHT'S DBEAM in the hollow of the hill 
behind the cow barn out at Nonesuch. Scratch was a moment 
in the spruce grove or perhaps the cornfield on the other 
side of it just after the performance was ended. 

I know exactly what happened because I can document all 
of it and also, Cogitologically, I went back there. 

First the documentation: 
From the MEDITATIONS OF THE HONOBABLE w. w. WESTWARD 

In the summer of 1900 I was introduced into the 
charming and cultured home of that grand old pi- 
oneer and railroad builder, Lucius McCullough, so 
well remembered by old-timers. The introduction 
came about through B. P. McCullough, later to be 
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my brother-in-law, and along with whom and sev- 
eral others I was reading law at the time in Gate- 
way. 

Nonesuch, the McCullough farm five miles east of 
Cottonwood where the family lived in the summer 
months, was an impressive place in those days and 
well named for there was none such other place in 
the state then, nor now for that matter. 

I was dazzled, for at the time I was still a farm 
boy fundamentally, and Nonesuch was a farm such 
as I never could have imagined. The big red barns, 
the tile silo, the house which we called "The Man- 
sion" with its wide verandas and cupola on top of 
its mansard roof, the floor-to-ceiling windows, the 
vehicles, the livestock, the spruce grove: all of these 
things I envied old Lucius McCullough. 

It was at Nonesuch, after my rough and tumble 
youth and young manhood on the prairie, that I 
first came in contact with the softening and refining 
influence of a particular kind of femininity, extant 
but all too rare in the West of the period. It was 
that summer of 1900 that I met Miss Agnes McCul- 
lough who, a number of years later, complimented 
me by becoming my wife. And it was at die same 
moment that I made the acquaintance of Agnes's 
charming schoolmate, Miss Anastasia Riley of Bal- 
timore, Maryland, who later married B, P., whom 
we called Bert in those days, 

Miss Riley had come West for a summer's visit 
little realizing that that visit would be extended 
to encompass the remainder of her all too short 
life span. Although much of her life was blighted 
by ill health, she was one of the most accomplished 
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and beautiful women I have ever had the pleas- 
ure of knowing. 

That summer of 1900, due to the contagious en- 
thusiasm of both Bert and Miss Riley, we worked 
up and produced William Shakespeare's A MID- 
SUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM out at Nonesuch. Mr. 
McCullough was coerced into playing Theseus, old 
Mrs. McCullough Hippolyta, Bert Bottom the 
Weaver, Agnes Helena. Of course Miss Biley was 
Titania, and I was fortunate enough to play Oberon 
to her. 

"THEN MY QUEEN IN SILENCE SAB 

TRIP WE AFTER THE NIGHT*S SHADE." 

I shall never forget those lines. We shall meet 
again in a better, juster world someday, my Ti- 
tania. 

From the COTTONWOOD BLOSSOM, September 7, 1900: 

Last Saturday evening was the occasion of one 
of the most charming and ambitious theatrical pro- 
ductions which the community has witnessed in 
many a year. A Midsummer Night's Dream was 
tastefully played by a cast of Cottonwoodites and 
guests of the McCullough household. The produc- 
tion, very appropriately, was staged out of doors 
just north of the new silo. The whole performance 
was almost professional in its excellence. 

We were most surprised and pleased to see our 
own Will Westward in the role of Oberon, Mr. 
Westward's only other performances in public as 
far as we know having been with the "Cottonwood 
Nine.** Therefore we are glad to state that young 
Mr. Westward seems to be equally at home in sock 
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and buskin as he is when hurling the horsehide. 
He played his part with a comedy we have never 
heard read into it before and his foil, Miss Anastasia 
Riley of Baltimore, Maryland, as Titania, was 
"corker." 

From the GATEWAY TIMES, September 20, 1900: 
Social Notes and Jottings 

. . . the nose of a certain young lawyer in town is 
out of joint, we hear, due to the fact that his true- 
love really loves another. Congratulations, Bert, for 
we hear that they are in order. 



Now how does one get back there? You concentrate back- 
wards. That's it for the most part 

Em said, "But how can you remember things which hap- 
pened before you were ever born?" 

"Protoplasm is eternal," I said. "Your protoplasm remem- 
bers/* 
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Cnapter X 



;er JLwo 



ITS hot, hot the way it always is hot in the Middle West in 
September, and in Gateway City people are taking cots out 
onto the lawn of Downtown High to sleep out of doors the 
way they still do. They are drinking lemonade on their front 
porches. There's a horse-drawn popcorn wagon down at the 
corner, and you can smell the salt and melted butter. There 
are palm leaf fans, and there are kerosene stoves on which 
people do their summer cooking, and even in the city you can 
smell horses. If s quiet this evening in Gateway, but out at 
Nonesuch everything is in a bustle. 

The hill on which the spruce grove grows has a hollow, a 
natural amphitheater, funneling down toward the back of the 
cow barn which is where the stage is, and up this slope are 
seats, chairs, boxes, benches made of planks on horses, rugs, 
pillows, cushions, all sorts of things to sit on which people 
have brought with them and there is the feeling of country 
people on holiday, the feeling of expectancy, neighborliness 
and gossip. The stage is defined by two theatrical flats bor- 
rowed from the Cottonwood City Opera House, and the mask 
of tragedy is on one, the mask of comedy upon the other. 
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There are kerosene lanterns across the front for footlights. 
Overhead there are Japanese lanterns just beginning to show 
their light, for dusk is deepening into evening. On stage is a 
cast-iron bench painted white and this came from the front 
lawn. There is also a classic pillar and the Cottonwood pho- 
tographer provided it. Cottonwood branches have been fas- 
tened to the side of the barn to make a backdrop, and more 
branches are in the wings for tormentors. Inside the barn 
where all the actors are making up, there is the smell of grease 
paint for this always goes with amateur productions and out- 
side the sweet smell of alfalfa hay which gives a coolness to 
the moment. Girls are giggling somewhere and there is also 
a deeper sound of horseplay from the male actors. Palm leaf 
fans wave here too. Children walk up and down the poorly 
defined aisles carrying cups of lemonade for there is a lemon- 
ade stand down near the Mansion. From some intuition that 
the play is about to start, the more rowdy members of the 
audience start clapping. Then there is a hush, and then the 
play is on: Enter Hippolyta and Theseus. 

And all of this is true, absolutely true because you could 
never make it up ... certainly not the plug hat or the cigar 
it now becomes apparent that Grandfather is smoking. Or his 
voice which sounds like W. C. Fields, or the carpet slippers 
which he is wearing. 

SHE LINGERS MY DESffiES 

LIKE TO A STEPDAME OB A DOWAGEB 

LONG WHHEBING OUT A YOUNG MAN*S BEVENUK 

This is rather a shock at first and then, as always at ama- 
teur theatricals, everyone, because everyone knows everyone, 
is absolutely delighted, and they have all always wanted to 
see what the upstairs bedroom drapes looked like and now 
all of them have a chance to. 
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Grandfather and Grandmother advance to downstage cen- 
ter and Grandmother who has stage fright answers: 

FOUR DAYS WILL QUICKLY STEEP THEMSELVES IN 

NIGHT; 

FOUR NIGHTS WILL QUICKLY DREAM AWAY THE 1XME: 
AND THEN THE MOON . . AND THEN THE MOON . . . 

AND THEN THE MOON . . . 

She has forgotten her lines already. 

But this is quite unimportant; the fundamental appeal of a 
production such as this is not in any professional perfection 
or in skill or even in keeping the play going. It is rather, and 
this is true of all true amateurism, a banner human nature is 
flying, a flourish, a gesture over and above the call of duty 
which is why on these occasions, or at parades, or county 
fairs or anything like that, the tears sometimes start to one's 
eyes unasked for. 

Grandfather speaks again in the same loud, bold, partly 
intoxicated manner: 

GO, PHILOSTRATE. 
STIR UP THE ATHENIAN YOUTH TO MERRIMENTS 

And in this, too, although his voice resembles that of a corn- 
sheller more than that of a Shakespearean actor, there is some 
wild, irrational, fey and human thing. 

HEPPOLYTA, I WOOED THEE WITH MY SWORD 

It was wooden and he gestured with it 

AND WON THY LOVE, DOING THEE INJURIES 
BUT I WILL WED THEE IN ANOTHER KEY . . . 

And somehow the evening is launched into something which 
Shakespeare had never intended, but more human and there- 
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fore more grand and more fragile and more peculiar, an eter- 
nal mortal counterpoint of slapstick, a march of clowns, a 
necklace of buffoonery, not quite conscious, strung on a slen- 
der wire of silver Elizabethan language. 

BUT I WILL WED THEE IN ANOTHER KEY 

WITH POMP, WITH TRIUMPH AND WITH BEVELING. 

And there is laughter, the strongest and most human of emo- 
tions, and in this case laughter, although to the point of tears, 
contains also stupendous country kindness. And there is beauty. 
God, there is always beauty as there always is on summer 
nights with palm leaf fans slowly waving and Japanese lan- 
terns and children, a dog or so also wandering slightly pant- 
ing and bewildered among the eager entertained. The congru- 
ity of the incongruous is here, the rhythm of the unrhythmic, 
the comic within the tragic. 

Aunt Agnes, poor heavy healthy girl, as Helena, now en- 
tered carrying, I know not why, a shepherd's crook with a blue 
ribbon on it, and with her a pretty girl whom no one can now 
remember who was Hermia for the evening. 

HERMIA: GOD SPEED FAIR HELENA! WHITHER AWAY? 

HELENA: (Loudly, for Aunt Agnes had been told to speak 
loudly. ) 

CAUL, YOU ME FAIR? THAT FAIR AGAIN UNSAY. 
DEMETRIUS LOVES YOUR FAIR: O HAPPY FAIR. 

And this again is full of human sorrow, for here is Aunt 
Agnes, a girl, but already exactly what she will always be 
with the look and bearing of a good-natured head nurse, the 
thick ankles, the hygienic shoes, and the shepherd's crook 
suggesting not so much itself as a thermometer or bedpan. 
She is already what she will be which is a sort of upper-class 
chore girl. 
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HERMIA: i FROWN UPON HIM, YET HE LOVES ME. 

HELENA: o! THAT YOUB FROWNS WOULD TEACH MY SMILES SUCH 
SKILL. 

And this dialogue could as well be a real life conversa- 
tion between Aunt Agnes and my mother over W. W., for 
Mother's frowns even after all of them were married 
could draw W. W. faster than ever Aunt Agnes's smiles. It 
becomes almost indecent now, knowing what we all know, 
which is the terrible truth that, deserving everything, yet all 
through life Aunt Agnes must be content with short weight, 
while others, less deserving, take as though by right the 
crowns and scepters. 

o! TEACH ME HOW YOU LOOK, AND WITH WHAT ART 
YOU SWAY IHE MOTION OF DEMETRIUS* HEART. 

But all of this, in this particular production of this play, 
served only as a kind of prelude and preparation for the en- 
trance of Oberon and Titania who, although not normally the 
fat parts of the play, unexpectedly became the stars of this 
one. 

In the first place, W. W. was an extremely handsome man 
then. He was six feet which was considered tall in that gen- 
eration, and although he had no Indian blood in his veins, 
he had the arrogant good looks which people frequently, and 
erroneously, associate with Indians. And he was well enough 
built so that he looked graceful in those black tights he wore 
which is something few other men could and the long 
black cape made his appearance extremely romantic. Finally 
he had a voice, a voice of such power and beauty that he was 
sometimes compared to William Jennings Bryan who was in 
his prime then. 

That was W, W. and Mother, all silvery and sparkly with 
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wand and crown this was before her face lengthened as it 
did in later years and became thinly horselike was exqui- 
sitely feminine to his maleness. Both of them spoke with spirit. 

OBEKON: ILL MET BY MOONLIGHT, PROUD TITANIA. 

His words boomed across the footlights like a deep drum. 

TITANIA: WHAT, JEALOUS OBERON? 

She had considerable histrionic fire and you immediately 
felt the presence of two strong and competitive personalities 
on the stage there, and I think that the fact that they had 
rather a dislike for each other, he for her as a snob, and she 
for him as a pushing young man, added to their performance. 

WHAT, JEALOUS OBERON? FAIRIES, SKIP HENCE. 

I HAVE FORSWORN HIS BED AND COMPANY. 

HA! 

The "Ha" was not in the script, but she was plugging her 
lines for all she was worth and adding all kinds of unrehearsed 
business, for she had the true thespian compulsion toward 
scene stealing. 

But of course W. W. was made of pretty much the same 
stuff, and on or off stage was one to dominate and not to be 
dominated. 

OBERON: TARRY, RASH WANTON: AM I NOT THY LORD? 

He caught her by the hand arid whirled her toward him 
which had not been rehearsed either, and she tore herself 
away with spirit, her lines coming out naturally and scath- 
ingly too. 

TITANIA: THEN i MUST BE THY LADY. 

She was really furious at Mm. 
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BUT I KNOW 

WHEN THOXT HAST STOLEN AWAY FROM FAIRY LAND 
AND IN THE SHAPE OP CORIN SAT ALL DAY 
PJLAYING ON PIPES OF CORN AND VERSING LOVE 
TO AMOROUS PHELUDDA 

And the truth here was exactly the same truth which was 
in the lines, which was that there was a powerful sexual fight 
going on between them, choleric male opposed to stubborn 
female, both of them in their own particular ways being ex- 
tremely spoiled children. And both of them, while well be- 
haved enough in general life, were of the type for whom the 
footlights evoke a potent uncontrollable intoxication in which 
passions can come out in public which would frighten them 
in private. Shakespeare, I mean, was a heady drug to Mother. 

She now continued with mounting overplaying: 

WHY ART THOU HERE? 

She slapped him, and everyone in the audience loved it, 
for in amateur theatricals the audience loves almost anything, 
rational or irrational, which is done with spirit. "That was 
pretty cute of her," you could hear people thinking, and 
"He's needed his face slapped for a good long time now, he 
has." And he reacted theatrically rightly, a comic stagger, a 
grotesque putting his hand to his face to where the slap had 
been, arm up in defense, for he was good at playing things 
broadly and crudely. 

COME! 

She slapped him again and he retreated, somehow still 
holding the scene though. 

COME FROM THE FURTHEST STEPPE OF INDIA? 
BUT THAT, FORSOOTH, THE BOUNCING AMAZON, 
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YOUR BUSKIN'D MISTKESS AND YOUR WARRIOR LOVE, 
TO THESEUS MUST BE WEDDED, AND YOU COME 

In desperation to steal the scene from him, she now went 
so far as to kick his shin at which he howled and began to 
hop on one foot. 

TO GIVE THEIR BED JOY AND PROSPERITY. 

1 don't think that this scene has ever been played in quite 
this way before or since. And while neither of them had re- 
hearsed it, there was such a strong antipathy between them 
which later turned to love that both of them had come 
prepared with tricks and countertricks, both really suspecting 
something from the other. At least W. W. had come prepared, 
for after she had almost backed him off of the stage as he 
hopped on one foot he produced the hammiest and oldest 
and most sure-fire scene-stealing device that ever was from 
out of his doublet, and this was a blank cartridge pistol which 
he began firing, it taking about five shots to cut her down 
to a size that he could handle. 

OBERON (Shooting): 

HOW CANST THOU THUS FOR SHAME, UTANIA, 
GLANCE AT MY CREDIT WITH HIPPOLYTA 

Bang! 

KNOWING 

Bang! 

I KNOW THY LOVE TO THESEUS? 
IHDST THOU NOT LEAD HIM THROUGH THE GLIMMERING 

NIGHT 
FROM PERIGOUNA, WHOM HE RAVISHED 

Bang! 

AND MAKE HEM WITH FAIR AEGLE BREAK HIS FAITH 

Bang. Bang. 

WITH ARIADNE AND ANTIOPA? 
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He stopped to reload for, as a good many people do, he 
only carried five shots and an empty one over the chamber. 
While he reloaded, Mother was able to recover. 

But in this moment an unexpected thing happened to them 
both. There was tremendous applause, and it came to them, 
both of them, with a stunning impact that they, as entertain- 
ers if not as actors, had been stupendously successful and 
were that rare rare thing, a good comedy team, and that the 
whole play from here on in was in the palms of their hands 
to do with whatever they cared to, a truly intoxicating real- 
ization. 

Yes, the whole play was theirs . . . except for a few mo- 
ments when Grandfather Lucius wandered on stage looking 
for his cigar which he had dropped somewhere . . . and from 
this first scene on the audience was continually waiting for 
their reappearance. This rather put B. P/s nose out of joint, 
too, for he had counted on handling the comedy in the role 
of Bottom, feeling that his ass's head was a sure-fire boffo. 
Poor Father, he wasn't a comedian to begin with, and even a 
real one couldn't do much with the humor in that part: 

I COULD PLAY ERCULES BARELY, OR A PART TO TEAR A CAT IN, 
TO MAKE ALL SPLIT. 

What could anyone do with those lines. 

Mother and W. W. had the intoxicating experience can 
any experience be more so? of carrying the whole show, and 
this led to events which I will get down in due time here. 



Now it may seem strange today to think of A MTOSXTMMER 
NIGHT'S DREAM as being in any way heady stuff. There's a cer- 
tain pale and mild charm if there are enough tricky effects, 
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the kind of thing Reinhardt did, but on the whole to the mod- 
ern it's a rather heavy-footed fantasy, subject to frequent prat- 
falls. However, to the Victorian or post-Victorian . . . and 
Mother was one or the other . . . young lady of fine sensi- 
bilities . . . which off-stage she was . . . the play was more 
than potent (so potent that one wonders just what the effect 
on her would have been had they been playing a really pow- 
erful piece, say MACBETH or HAMLET, for even as it was, cata- 
clysmic things happened, or at least one is able to infer that 
cataclysmic things did happen). Elizabethan language or 
even poetry in general was an unsuspected peril to Mother's 
nature, and this does not surprise me. For Mother, Shake- 
speare had aphrodisiac potentialities and for W. W. . . . well, 
W. W. was always on the prod, Shakespeare or no Shakespeare. 

And all of this adds up to this: They, with their success 
and everything else, were playing with dynamite on that sum- 
mer evening, but did not know it. 

After the final curtain or the end rather of the play, for 
there was no curtain a supper was served on the lawn in 
front of the Mansion, and everyone was invited. More Japa- 
nese lanterns had been hung out there, and tables made of 
planks and sawhorses had been set up. There was hot coffee 
for the adults and hot chocolate for the children, sandwiches, 
doughnuts, cake and ice cream and so forth. This was where 
Mother and W. W. should have gone once the performance 
was over, but flushed by their triumph, and fearful somehow 
of losing some of the sense of success by sharing it too widely, 
still in costume they walked off alone up into the spruce grove. 
At the top of the ridge about where W. W/s cabin BOW stands 
they stopped and looked down at the cornfields below which 
glittered fantastically in the silver moonlight. Then, which was 
not unnatural for them to do, they began reciting lines from 
the play to each other but with the comedy eliminated this 
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time, the Elizabethan language enfolding them like some 
warm richly embroidered mantle. 

w. w.: Now, my Titania, wake you, my sweet queen. 
MOTHER: My Oberon, what visions have I seen? 

She was lost, absolutely and helplessly lost in words and in 
moonlight. 

w. w. : Sound music! Come my queen, take hands with me. 
She couldn't help herself. She had to. 

w. w.: And rock the ground whereon these sleepers be 
Now thou and I are new in amity. 

And it was all written, all designed, all produced and staged 
to be as it should be and that W. W. should be my father. But 
it didn't come off, and it was Father's fault which I'll get to in 
a minute. 

w. w.: Then, my queen, in silence sad 

Trip we after the night's shade. 
MOTHER: Come, my lord, and in our flight 

Tell me how it came this night 

That I sleeping here was found 

With these mortals on the ground. 

W. W. 3 still holding her hand, was just on the point of lead- 
ing Mother down the slope and into the cornfield. But at that 
moment B. P. and Grandfather McCullough arrived, B. P. 
mortally jealous, and Grandfather McCullough confounded 
angry. He threw W. W. off the place, and told him never to 
come back which was why he never became my father, why 
he determined someday to own Nonesuch and, I suppose, 
why eventually he married Aunt Agnes. 

But of course this was not the worst. The worst was B. P. 
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and that now, the only moment he ever took advantage o 
anyone, he took advantage of my mother. I suppose that he 
was not the first man to reap where he had not sowed or to 
gather where he had not strawn. What he did as soon as 
Grandfather had marched W. W. off was himself to take 
Mother, so moonstruck that she had no control of herself 
at all, on down into the cornfield, and they were married . . . 
Grandfather saw to that too for she was beneficiary of a good 
healthy trust fund . . . just as soon as it could be decently 
prepared for. 



Yes, that was exactly where everything started, and not the 
way I wanted either, for I had always wanted W. W. really 
to be my father. 

"Now wait a minute," Em said. 'What I want to know 

is . . r 

Here the pragmatic mind. 

"What I want to know is a little bit more exactly what did 
happen down there in the cornfield." 

How pragmatic can one get? 

"I was conceived, that's all," I said. 

"Now wait a minute," she said again. "There are a few 
things wrong here." 

Oh Lord, I knew her kind of thinking so well that I knew 
everything she was going to say before she even started talk- 
ing. 

"Some facts." 

I said, "Now look Em, just because your idea of facts may 
not agree with just what the facts are, why just don't shake 
your finger at me. That's all I say." 
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"But you say," she started out, "that this was in 1900.'* 

"Yes," I said, knowing exactly what she would bring out 
next. "It's true that I was conceived in 1900." 

"But," she almost exploded it, "you weren't born until 1913." 

"So what?" 

"So what? So what? Why . . ." 

I told her calmly what I had come to believe. "I have a the- 
ory that longer than usual pregnancies run in the McCullough 
family." 

"And you came to that conclusion through Cogitology?" 

"Yes, I never would have found out anything about it other- 
wise, Em," I said. 

She got up and began to walk angrily about the apartment, 
picking up and putting down Great Books, emptying ash trays. 
There is a kind of mind which always does this sort of thing 
when confronted by thinking which is out of the ordinary. 
She resented this idea not only because it was new to her but 
also because it was mine, not Dr. Mortimer Adler's. 

Finally she stopped walking about and faced me. Then she 
said, "But it's all just impossible. That's all, ROey." 

I got to the heart of the matter then. I said, "It's only 
through being able to believe the impossible that anything 
is possible at all. Everything was impossible before it was 
possible, Emily." 

For a moment she was at a loss for words. Then she said 
scornfully, "Wishful thinking, Riley." And, of course, "Wish- 
ful thinking" is what her kind of mind always drags out at 
this point. 

But just why should a gestation period of thirteen years be 
any more freakish than all the other biological experiments 
nature is making all the time, webbed fingers, six nipples, or 
a tail? And why should there not be a decided advantage in 
a gestation period considerably longer than that which is now 
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thought normal? If superior people are to be produced and 
isn't that one object? why should it not take a little bit 
longer than what is required for the so-called normal? 

'Wishful thinking," she repeated. "Wishful thinking/' 

"All creative thinking is wishful/ 7 I said. 

"Well then, you ought to know/* she said. She paced about 
again saying over and over, ""Thirteen years. Good God, thir- 
teen years, Riley." 

I couldn't entirely blame her, however, for I saw that should 
such a thing as this threaten to become the general rule a 
good many of the women would naturally be against it. I kept 
my temper and tried to give her facts. 

I said, "Look, Grandmother had my Uncle John in 1868, 
didn't she?" 

"I suppose so," she said wearily. 

"And Uncle William the next year in '69." 

"Yes?" 

"But she didn't have Father until 75. Why the six-year gap? 
Don't tell me birth control because that just wouldn't be 
Grandfather or Grandmother." 

"I don't know why. I wasn't there." She was trying to be 
sarcastic. 

"Because Grandmother had a long pregnancy too. It runs 
in our family is what I mean." 

This time she blew up completely as people confronted by 
irrefutable logic are likely to do. 

"Riley," she screamed at me, "why do you always insist on 
being different?" 

I screamed right back at her for I lost my temper now too, 
"Because I was born different/' 

"No, you weren't," she screamed on. "You only think so. w 

I calmed down. "Cogito," I said, "ergo sum/* 
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Chapter Xnree 



YELL! Yell! Yell! Yell! 

It's no harder to go back to being born than it is to go 
back to 1900. 

Scream! Scream! Scream! 

I was being born. 

Oh! Oh! Oh! Oh! 

We all have to go back and be born again, or did someone 
say that? 

Aaaaaaaaaaaaaah! 

EXCEPT A MAN BE BORN AGAIN. 

Oh Doctor. 

1900 to 1913 had been a long long time and the worst of 
it was my father who had started in doing what he did all his 
life except when he was judging poHce court which was 
to write boys' books and stories which came out in the old 

YOUTH'S COMPANION. THE FOUR-FOOTED FRIEND, LIGHTNING THE 

LEAD DOG, JIM juDSON GETS LONG TROUSERS, are some of the 
tides you might remember. Anyhow he worked on an old 
UNDERWOOD down in his "den" which was in the ground floor 
of the tower, for our house had both a bay window and a 
tower, and way upstairs where I was with Mother, and right 
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through the placental envelope and everything I could hear 
that damn tap, tap, tapping. There would be a tap, then two 
or three bursts of taps, and then & whole sentence left hang- 
ing in the air. Then silence. "Drop that other shoe" I wanted 
to shout, "It's driving me wild/' 

And Mother reacted the same way, wincing with each tap, 
and I don't blame her considering the kind of literature being 
produced down there. 

But here it was 1913 at last, and the tapping had stopped 
for the moment. But I can't say either that I was intrigued with 
being born. Is anyone, when the moment finally comes, I 
wonder. 

Yell! YeU! Yell! Yell! 

And of course all the yelling was from Mother. And it 
seemed out of place for an old Baltimore beauty. As for me 
I was keeping my mouth shut. 

September morn, nineteen hundred and thirteen. Five 
o'clock in the morning and a dirty dawn breaking. And what 
with all the commotion all I really wanted was quiet. When 
you're being born why does everything have to be so noisy? 

Yell! Yell! 

"Please try. Please. Please. Please. Please, Mrs. McCullough." 

It was the year the big tornado struck Gateway and took 
the roof off of Grandfather McCullough's fine modern chAteau 
Gothic mansion at Eighteenth and Pike Streets. The country 
was drifting into a position of isolationism. Automobiles were 
becoming quite common. For all of ten years the Wright 
brothers had been air-borne. Only four years since the North 
Pole had been found, surveyed and a stake driven in. The 
campaign of 1912 had been a hot one and now in 1913 the 
Republican Party was opening at the seams. Congress was 
debating the Federal Reserve Act. Sign of Libra. Wind 
nor'east and freshening. 
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It was the old four-poster bed that I was born in, the one 
that Mother brought with her from Baltimore, and it was 
getting shaky by that time too, canopy trembling, curtains 
flying, everything in a hurrah's nest for my money. But there 
was one distinction. I was one of the last of the babies in our 
social group to be born at home, and this was because Mother 
and all the Rileys felt that hospitals were common, and 
then too, Mother wanted to have her nice things around her, 
the Cupid and Psyche Clock, the Dresden Shepherdess, the 
steel engraving of The Last Days of Pompeii. Of course at 
this moment, though, she didn't give a damn about them. 

"Oh God" she tried for a while to repeat the Order for 
Morning Prayer -"I have done those things which I ought 
not to have done and left undone those things which I ought 
to have done. And there is no health in me/* 

YELL! 

Mother could stand the pain fairly well. It was the indig- 
nity which floored her. 

"Please. Please. Please try, Mrs. McCullough," Old Dr. 
Brockway, the society obstetrician, kept urging. 

The nurse, Miss Gamble, was nurse for all of Gateway's 
select confinements. Miss Gamble was saying nothing, and 
she had little beads of sweat forming in her mustache. 

B. P. was downstairs where Dr. Brockway had sent him, 
downstairs in his den a little circular alcove. He had stuffed 
his ears with vaseline and cotton, but even that didn't keep 
the sounds out. He was trying to read THE DECLINE AND FALL 
OF THE KOMAN EMPIRE which, incidentally, he was still trying 
to finish seventeen years later when I went off to Grindstone, 
to college. He was upset and he had reason. "How had the 
damn thing ever happened?" In a dozen or so years of married 
life, existence tends to fall into grooves, and it was going 
to be difficult after all of this time to jump into new ones. 
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W. W. was there too, even though Aunt Agnes at the mo- 
ment was at home and almost momentarily expecting her own 
labor with Stasie. He was wearing evening clothes, tail coat, 
white tie, wing collar, and the Lord only knows where he 
had been when he had learned that Mother was in the process 
of delivering. He was pacing the upper hall, for Dr. Brockway 
hadn't been able to chase him all the way downstairs, and 
he was chewing a cigar which he had refrained from lighting 
out of consideration for Mother. 

I didn't want to be born at all. I just hung for dear life 
onto my umbilicus. 

Yell! Yell! Yell! YeU! 

Oh! Oh! Oh! Oh! 

God! God! God! 

Poor bewildered Father. Out of torturing jealousy a good 
deal more than out of passion he had made that one signifi- 
cant opportunistic move the night of the MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S 
DREAM performance, but never again. Mother married him be- 
cause that's what people did then, but that was as far as she 
was prepared to go, I imagine. Poor man, he was a nineteenth- 
century liberal, votes for women, all that sort of thing, and 
this is the type which is most distressed by sounds of pain and 
disorder. He was really little more than a faade, and a 
fagade which fooled few once they had read those boys' sto- 
ries in the old YOUTH'S COMPANION: 

Jim Judson was walking down Elm Street and 
between the comer and Dr. Hasty's house he did 
just exactly four cartwheels and one somersault 
for this is the way boys do walk down Elm Street 
before he saw a white horse which was pulling 
Mr. McGrority's old ice wagon. He stopped imme- 
diately and licked his left palm and hit it with the 
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other fist, just as any real boy would do on seeing 
a white horse. But whether the wish he made had 
anything to do with Margery Mellencamp, who, 
along with her parents, had just moved into the 
house on the corner, this writer, for one, cannot tell 
you. For a wish to come true, you know, you must 
not tell a soul. This is a rule of the freemasonry 
of boydom. 

No, B. P. never fooled anyone about the caliber of his 
mind, and he never fooled anyone in his attempts to read 
Gibbon either. 

IN THE SECOND CENTUKY OF THE CHRISTIAN AERA, THE EMPIRE 
OF ROME . . . 

Scream! Scream! Scream! 

OF ROME COMPREHENDED THE FAIREST PART OF THE EARTH, AND 
THE MOST CIVILIZED PORTION OF MANKIND. THE FRONTIERS OF 
THAT EXTENSIVE MONARCHY WERE GUARDED BY ANCIENT RENOWN 
AND DISCIPLINED VALOR. THE GENTLE BUT POWERFUL INFLUENCE 
OF LAWS AND MANNERS HAD GRADUALLY CEMENTED . . . 

Screeeeeeeeeeeeeeem! 

It came right down through the floor and ceiling above 
him, for Mother's bedroom was just over the living room and 
the little sitting place off of the bedroom right over his head. 
The sounds came down through wood and lath and plaster, 
bypassing the cotton and vaseline, through the top of his 
head, evoking irrational guilt feelings. 

. . . POWERFUL INFLUENCE OF LAWS AND MANNERS HAD GRAD- 
UALLY CEMENTED . . . HAD GRADUALLY CEMENTED . . . GRADU- 
ALLY CEMENTED . . . 

Oh Lord forgive us! 

The truth was that B. P., in spite of his liberalism or maybe 
because of it liberalism not necessarily being a symptom of 
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clear thinking was fundamentally a very superstitious man 
although his superstitions were of a sort which he could dis- 
guise in a superficial and sometimes deceptive plausibility. 
He would not walk under a ladder, but for this he had the rea- 
son that there was always a chance that the workman up there 
might drop a tool or a can of paint upon him. Bills had to be 
paid, not before the tenth of the month, but before the fifth, 
and he disliked entrusting them to the mail and felt better 
when he paid them in person. His checkbook had to be bal- 
anced to the penny, and he called this "good business" al- 
though his real business sense was so defunct that once he 
had control of Mother's money, he dissipated away the prin- 
cipal in a way which would amaze you. Before men of money 
and success he almost groveled, but not out of envy, out of 
a belief rather that they were medicine men and shamans. 

He was shamefully superstitious, and if a man is supersti- 
tious at all, the presence of childbirth overhead will bring out 
at least one kind or another of devil worship. He was trying 
to do that now, but not quite certain of the path to take yet. 
His ignorance of female functions put him at a disadvantage, 
but he was doing his best to make up some liberal kind of 
voodoo. 

. . . INFLUENCE OF LAWS AND MANNERS HAD GRADUALLY CE- 
MENTED THE UNION OF THE PROVINCES. . , . 

You can easily see that here with Gibbon he was trying to 
form some up-to-date kind of fetish or abracadabra. 

THEIR PEACEFUL INHABITANTS ENJOYED AND ABUSED THE AD- 
VANTAGES OF WEALTH AND LUXURY. THE IMAGE OF A FREE CON- 
STITUTION WAS PRESERVED WITH A DECENT REVERENCE. THE RO- 
MAN SENATE . . . 

MUMBO JUMBO WILL HOO-DOO YOU. 
MUMBO JUMBO WILL HOO-DOO YOU. 
MUMBO JUMBO WILL HOO-DOO YOU, 
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It was a startling demonstration that even in this day and 
age, one must be born to witchcraft. It was all one with the 
Okie who put a plowshare under the bed to cut the pain. 

THE ROMAN SENATE . . . THE ROMAN SENATE . . . THE RO- 
MAN SENATE . . . 

He worked conscientiously at his magic and spells but he 
seemed to get nowhere which is the stumbling block of better 
superstitions than his, for Mother kept right on yelling hell 
and hallelujah. 

"Ought to do something/' he kept saying to himself. "Ought 
to do something really." 

THE ROMAN SENATE APPEARED TO POSSESS THE SOVEREIGN AU- 
THORITY AND DEVOLVED ON THE EMPERORS ALL THE EXECUTIVE 
POWERS OF THE GOVERNMENT. 

But what was there left to do now that Dr. Brockway had 
chased him out and downstairs and made it clear that he was 
not wanted? 

There are some cultures which provide rituals for waiting 
husbands to perform, but ours did not seem to be such a cul- 
ture, and poor B. P. was not conversant with cultures which 
were; not with the Mountain Arapish, not the Mundugumer 
of the Yuat River, not the Lake Dwelling Tchamblia even. 
There was no real magic to which he could turn so he went 
on doggedly with his Gibbon. 

DURING A HAPPY PERIOD OF MORE THAN FOUR SCORE YEARS, 
THE PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION WAS CONDUCTED BY THE VIRTUE AND 
ABILITIES OF NERVA, TRAJAN, HADRIAN, AND THE TWO ANTO- 

NINES . . . 

However, there was within B. P/s culture a spell or some- 
thing very close to one, although not being familiar with folk- 
lore other than that which he made up himself, it took a long 
long time for this particular magic to percolate up to a level 
which was conscious. 
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"Got to do something. Got to do something, really/' 

YeH! 

Moan! 

Aaaaaaaaamaaaah! 

And then, as it had seemed to Mother, it now seemed to 
him. The whole business was so undignified that he could 
hardly stand it. Think o it Anastasia Riley. The Girl of the 
Trust Fund. A Riley. A Baltimore Riley. 

Although if the truth be let out of the bag, it was consider- 
ably more impressive being a Baltimore Riley out in Gate- 
way than it was back in the Chesapeake Bay area. I know. 
I once tried to cash a check in Baltimore on the strength of 
being a Baltimore Riley. 

But he kept on thinking about it. A Riley. A Baltimore 
Riley. He felt like hell Really. 

Everyone was feeling like hell right then. Everyone was 
feeling simply awful. W. W. upstairs there did, and although 
he carried a rabbit's foot in his pocket, he was neither super- 
stitious nor liberal and just plain scared with no ibity-bibity- 
sibity-sab about it. He loved Mother still and her labor had 
been going on a really long time now, and all he could do 
to vent his feeling was from time to time call Aunt Agnes on 
the phone and say that he was still "standing by.** And that 
made another person who felt awful for, pregnant as she was 
too, she had to make a trip downstairs to the hall telephone 
from her bedroom each time he called her. She felt like 
hell. B. P. felt like hell. W. W. did. And so did Dr. Brockway 
and Nurse Gamble, for all of them were dead tired. 

It was one of those situations. 

"Please try. Please try. Please try, Mrs. McCullough." 

But why even try when you knew you would be dead any- 
way and wished that you were dead already? 

"Mrs. McCullough, please try to help us" 
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And then another spasm of pain. 



Ooooooooooooooooooooooo! 

"Forceps?" Miss Gamble asked. 

I don't know what Dr. Brockway said, but I think he 
grunted. 

And as for me. Why should I have wanted to be born? 
Even now I can't see any very good reason. I'd never had it 
so good and, I knew, would never again have it as good as I 
had had it inside there. Everything I wanted: shelter, food, 
security, comfort Out there would be nothing but uproar, 
cold, and misunderstanding. And what was more important 
still, I knew that no one out there really wanted me to be 
born either, that is not for my own sake. They wanted me 
to be delivered. That's true. But that was only because they 
wanted it over and done with so that they could go home, 
or to bed, or stop worrying, or something. But not a damn 
one of them gave a damn for me for my own sake. It made 
me mad, and it was no wonder I made everything as hard for 
them as I could, even though they had the advantage of me 
in size and mechanical aids and experience in the business. 

Father kept on plugging with the Roman Empire, rr is THE 

DESIGN OF THIS AND THE TWO SUCCEEDING CHAPTERS TO ... 

But by now the folklore was beginning to rise up to a level 
where he could find it. 

... TO DESCRIBE THE PROSPEROUS CONDITION OF THE EMPIRE 
AND AFTERWARDS . . . 

Suddenly he stopped reading and said two words out 
loud. The words he said so unexpectedly were, "BOILING 
WATER." 

I don't know how the idea had arrived, from where or 
through what tortuous channels, but the myth, the spell, the 
charm was perfect for the purpose. Perhaps it came from 
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nowhere. Perhaps it was spontaneously generated like flies 
from dung or in the mysterious ways in which archetypical 
dreams appear independently in diverse and isolated cultures. 
But regardless of where it came from it was perfect. The 
current wide acceptance of myths about sterile techniques 
and asepsis made the idea of boiling water sound vaguely 
scientific and medically okay. And at the same time, there is 
undeniably something mystical about water in a caldron. The 
simmer of it. The steam. The bubbles forming out of nowhere 
and rising, all of which has given rise to more than one bit 
of primitive magic. To B. P. it suddenly was the answer. 

At least he abruptly slapped THE DECLINE AND FALL with his 
hand in a decisive manner and said, again out loud, "That's 
what I ought to do. I ought to boil up some water/* 

Although the idea was startlingly good, it took some time 
from the moment of inspiration to the moment of action. 
There was an ambivalence mixed in there somewhere. It 
seemed to be a good thing, but it also seemed . . . this shows 
that the idea was not spontaneously generated after all ... 
that there was something vaguely lower-class in the business, 
something which smelled of shirtsleeves about it, not quite 
the right thing for a member of the Gateway City Upper-up- 
per. He did not like to make invidious distinctions, but there 
was something South Gateway in there. He sat frozen at his 
desk in an equilibrium perilously unstable. He might have sat 
forever, but then Mother began the worst yet of her pains 
and shrieks, and they were transferred not as sound, but as 
pure terror through the floor and ceiling overhead and through 
his skull top. 

"Oh God! God! Godl God!" 

"Oh Sweet JesusI" 

The equilibrium was destroyed. He jumped to his feet and, 
like a frightened chipmunk, scuttled through the living room 
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and dining room into the big old-fashioned kitchen. Rummag- 
ing through everything, he dragged out the largest container 
he could find, filled it with water, and staggering because 
of the weight put it on the stove which in those days was 
still an old-time coal burner. He opened the damper and all 
the lower drafts and shoveled the coal in. I was born at about 
that time, but no one thought to tell him for quite a while. 
All he knew was that the spell seemed to have worked for 
miraculously things upstairs seemed to have quieted down 
now which was enough to make him thankful. 

It was W. W. who brought him the news, but not really on 
purpose. W. W. had simply rushed down to the kitchen to 
help himself to the cooking whiskey. There he found Father 
churning up the fire with a poker and looking generally sooty 
and disheveled. 

"What in God's name are you doing, B. P.?" 

Father, not knowing how to answer at first, started to stut- 
ter. But he recovered himself and quickly made up an answer 
for his superstition as he was always able to do. He said, 
"Why W. W., I thought I'd make up some coffee." 

W. W. took another look and another shot from the bottle 
and asked, "In a wash boiler, B. P.? In a wash boiler?" 

"Well yes," Father said. "I thought I'd make up plenty. I 
thought all of us could use some." His mind certainly did 
work fast when it did work "Good old-fashioned boiled coffee 
with an egg in it, you know." To prove his point, he emptied 
a whole jar of coffee into the water, forgetting completely 
that the beans had not been ground ... we ground our own 
coffee in those days. 

"But in a wash boiler?" W. W. asked incredulously again, 
and taking his next shot from a glass. "A wash boiler seems 
sort of peculiar." 

"It gives it an unusual taste," B. P. said. 
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"The soap," W. W. said, "maybe." 

"No/* B. P. said. "I think that it's the copper. I'm surprised 
that you've never had coffee made in a wash boiler, W. W. 
We always used to make it that way out at Nonesuch/' 

At that moment Nurse Gamble was holding me up by the 
feet and slapping my bottom which was the way the world 
treated me from the outset. 
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WELL, I was born at last, and that's about all 1 can say. Born 
after the full thirteen years and finally subject to the thou- 
sand natural shocks that flesh is heir to. But I must say this 
that I found growing up nothing at all the way the experts, 
Dr. Spock and the rest, say it was or even the way the experts 
of the time declared it would be. For all of the importance 
attributed to childhood and early youth it was nothing at all 
to my mind. One grows, and that's about all one can say. So 
do cabbages, oak trees, and toadstools. 

One can skip everything, I think, up until about the age of 
fifteen or sixteen. Things start happening again around fifteen 
or sixteen. 

Automobiles, alcohol, and sex come along. And more than 
that you suddenly find you have a mind, and that's more 
astounding than cutting teeth. Its as unexpected and bewil- 
dering as it would be did you find yourself suddenly growing 
a third leg or antlers. "Becoming self-conscious" is what peo- 
ple call this, but it's more than that, I can tell you. 

It's power and the beginning of knowing what the score is. 
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From THE DIABY OF REJEY MC CULLOUGH, ESQUIRE, 

Friday. 

I am fifteen years old now and in September I 
shall be sixteen. After another year at Downtown 
High I will undoubtedly go to Yale. Sixteen years. 
Almost a sixth of a century. One fourth of my life- 
time if I should live to be sixty-four which does 
not seem probable at this point 

I don't really want to be sixteen this coming 
autumn. Sixteen seems so abysmally final. Four 
times four. So completed. And I don't want to be 
completed. By the time one is sixteen almost every- 
thing has happened. One is grown up and that's the 
end. Who wants to be grown up? It's just repetition 
from now on in. And it's odd ... or is it ... that 
in some ways, the power of thought for example, 
I feel myself already much older than most grown- 
ups. Father and Mother are children and so are 
most of the other parents. Even Uncle W. W. is 
sometimes. And it seems wrong that in order to get 
along I have to pretend to be only my own age, 
have to kid them along so as not to frighten them 
when they discover how much of life I really do 
know. One should not have to play dumb, should 
one? But it does alarm them when they see that I 
can see right through them and their artifices and 
pretensions. Last winter I learned to smoke and to 
drink whiskey. This summer, without fail, I must 
cease to be a virgin. 

It is intolerable to have to grow up, but at the 
same time it is intolerable to go on any longer as I 
am. I will even go to a prostitute if that is neces- 
sary, but I would prefer some older woman of say 
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nineteen or twenty years old who is experienced in 
these things, someone of the Jean Harlow type 
who has some finesse, some sense of beauty. But at 
any rate it is intolerable that I go on for very much 
longer as a virgin. Perhaps my trouble is that I am 
too fastidious, maybe. 

I wish that there were someone to talk to about 
this. 

Mind, the great discoverer, and the great organ of discon- 
tent, the great trouble-maker and the last frontier. And with 
it now you discover sex and time which is the same thing as 
poetry and love, and you are in all ways a man. You are way 
way out on the ledge, and you sense that there is some un- 
attainable ledge above you. 

The summer of 1929, when I was fifteen going on sixteen, 
I discovered what Beauty was also. 



Item: From a prospectus concerning the great development 
of real estate out along the Pawpaw River, the development 
known as PADUA ON THE PAWPAW. It was W. W.'s scheme, and 
I worked there the only summer of its existence. 

OPPORTUNITY KNOCKS 
(Great Oaks from Little Acorns Grow) 
A Rare Opportunity! A Rare Opportunity! 
To a selected list of cultured people: 

To students of history it is well known that most 
of the great fortunes of the United States owe a not 
inconsiderable part of their magnitude to shrewd 
investment in real estate. The great Morgan fam- 
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fly, the Vanderbiits, and many others in New York; 
the Field and McCormick families in Chicago; and 
too many many other families of wealth across the 
land to mention specifically in the brief compass 
of this letter, all bear witness to the truth of our 
premise. 

LAND, INTELLIGENTLY DEVELOPED, IS 
THE SAFE KEY TO SUCCESS! 

A unique opportunity is now being offered to a 
selected list of shrewd and cultured people among 
whom your name has been included. If you are 
interested in astute investment, quick or long-term 
profit, or just a building site combining unparalleled 
joy in living and health and educational value for 
your children, the perusal of the rest of this letter 
is recommended. But, on the other hand, if health, 
wealth and wisdom do not interest you, READ NO 
FARTHER. 

On two sections of farm and timberland [the 
limber was sandbar willow, cottonwood and tum- 
bleweed], dotted with the jewellike sand pits of 
Jefferson County, sprawled languorously over the 
delightful meanders of the Pawpaw, a group of for- 
ward-looking businessmen, among whom I have the 
honor to be numbered [who the other businessmen 
were, no one ever quite knew], are constructing 
a new town which will combine the artistic beauties 
of our own blessed land, the Renaissance wonders 
of Europe, and the antique glories of the ancient 
world. 

The lovely islands [sand bars] of the Pawpaw 
will be uniquely utilized for the construction of 
WALR-IN-sized scale models of such famous build- 
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ings as Ancient Athens's PARTHENON, France s 
NOTRE DAME, Virginia's MOUNT VERNON, 
Boston's OLD NORTH CHURCH and BUNKER 
HILL MONUMENT, the whole to be connected 
by six miles of narrow-gauge scenic railroad so that 
a journey, accompanied by suitable lecturers [that 
was me], through the WHOLE OF HISTORY can 
be enjoyed in an hour's time. Tastefully designed 
gardens and picnic groves will be provided as well 
as bathing beach facilities including a diving tower 
and a lifeguard on duty at all times. There will be 
camping grounds and a tent city for those vacation- 
ers who prefer to live simply and in tune with Na- 
ture. To ensure that all details of Padua on the 
Pawpaw are constructed in the most distinguished 
taste, the men of vision who have conceived this 
idea have imported from Florence, Italy, the well- 
known Italian architect [this was Frank, whom 111 
mention later], Francisco Prestinl To guarantee 
that the comforts of the modern world have not 
been slighted, the best engineering brains avail- 
able have been obtained. 

In addition to the scenic railroad, the ISLES OF 
ANTIQUITY, the ISLE OF AMERICAN WON- 
DERS, the RENAISSANCE VILLAGE and so 
forth, choice building lots along the GRAND CA- 
NAL, which is being dug across the bend of the 
Pawpaw, are being offered to those persons whose 
names appear on this selected list, also attractive 
sites along BOTTICELLI DRIVE, FIRENZE 
ROAD and TITIAN HILL ... all unparalleled 
for building locations or quick or long-term profits. 

Over and above all of this; the town, the isles, 
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all the other attractive features so far named, there 
will be two large lakes, formerly sand pits but now 
dredged out, enlarged and renamed as LAKE LU- 
CERNE and LOCH LOMOND. These lakes have 
been plentifully stocked with perch, sun fish, blue 
gills, crappies and BLACK BASS. The recreational 
facilities of the lakes are practically unlimited and 
ideal for sportsmen and children, Boating and wa- 
ter sports of all kinds will be enjoyed, and gon- 
dolas manned by trained gondoliers will ply the 
GRAND CANAL for those who are fascinated by a 
touch of the Romantic. 

Finally a large amphitheater is planned for the 
western side (see map) of the ISLE OF AN- 
TIQUITY where lecturers rivaling and surpassing 
those of world-famous Chautauqua, concerts of the 
world's greatest music, and motion pictures se- 
lected by a jury of parents will provide entertain- 
ment for both old and young. 

To the discerning persons whose names appear 
upon the selected list, this rare opportunity is of- 
fered at a substantially reduced cost because it is 
the desire of the Board of Governors [that would 
be W, W. himself] to set a tone to the development 
at the outset which will insure its proper, restricted 
and genteel growth in the direction of sober, cul- 
tured, thoughtful and happy living. 

If you enjoy being fanned by the cool water- 
freshened breezes of the Pawpaw during those hot 
summer months, if you titillate to the rustling of 
leaves of majestic cottonwoods and weeping wil- 
lows rather than the raucous grinding of city traf- 
fic, if you enjoy the restfulness of surcease from 
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jam-packed living, or should a quick profit be your 
motive - BUY NOW. 

THERE IS A TIDE IN THE AFFAERS OF MEN WHICH, 
TAKEN AT THE FLOOD, LEADS ON TO FORTUNE! 

A RARE OPPORTUNITY! A RARE 

OPPORTUNITY 

Seven miles west from Highway 17, turn right at 
Wilbur. 

Take the whole family and drive out to look 
around next Sunday. 



The summer of 1929 was about the best summer of my 
life but it started out remarkably badly. It started out with 
my smashing up Mother's and B. P.'s car which was particu- 
larly bad because I wasn't yet sixteen and so didn't yet have 
a driving license. And it ended badly too, for it ended with 
my not going to Yale which had always been B. P/s inten- 
tion. It was the summer that Father, business-wise, lost his 
shirt ... or more precisely, what was left of the money 
from Mothe/s trust fund. It was the summer Mother began 
her last change of life, the summer which sent W. W. to the 
state penitentiary, the summer before the Wall Street crash, 
and the summer when I was going to but didn't cease to be 
a virgin. 

Yet there was a grandness about the summer, a quality 
very much like that of sitting on a hill at night watching fire- 
works in the distance, and as I look back at it now I can still 
see the trail of a skyrocket through the summer sky, the dia- 
mond burst and all the lovely falling embers. I can see huge 
set pieces too, an American flag or silhouettes of Washington 
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or Lincoln. But it was not all nighttime or evening either, for 
there is sunlight, the blinding staggering sunlight on a sand- 
bar in the Pawpaw, and there is morning too, and dew and 
sunrise. But the sound of memory here is that of the crackle 
of rifle fire in an adjoining valley or that of the fall of Rome 
with lightning and thunder. 

The smash-up of the car happened in June when B. P. and 
Mother had gone for the week end up into the northeastern 
part of the state to Lake Hiawatha where a good many people 
from Gateway went every summer: "Bide-a-Wee," "Dun- 
movinV "Dew-Drop-Inn". . . . That was the way it was up 
at Lake Hiawatha, and I was just as glad to be left at home 
that week end, especially glad because they had left the car. 
They went on the train because Mother got carsick on drives 
of any distance. Of course they didn't leave the keys to the 
ignition, but I had known for a long time how to cross the 
wires. 

At fifteen one has to have a car even if it isn't yet ./legal. 
There are places to go, and one is too old for a bicycle, and 
even if one weren't, one is past the age of riding double. And 
who ever heard of necking on a bicycle either? And with 
Stasie having been at Miss Walker's all that year there were 
already enough things about me which she didn't approve of. 

My clothes . . . "For Heaven's sake, Riley, get yourself a 
good tweed jacket. I just don't get this yellow cords, sweat- 
shirt, and red crush hat racket." 

My hair . . . "Riley, do you have to look like a haystack? 
Why don't you use STACOM?" 

My shoes . . But everyone else at Downtown High that 
year was painting their oxfords two-tone too. I guess the 
trouble with Stasie right then was that she had just gone 
Eastern Seaboard, 

You see I simply had to have the car because even had 



everything else been in my favor, it would have been hard 
for me to see Stasie alone, for there were always two or three 
other boys hanging around her house there, and they were 
the kind of boys who wore j. SQUEEZE suits and went to An- 
dover or Pomfret But if I had the car and she was in one of 
her peculiar moods, she would say to hell with them. To hell 
with the "gray flannel boys." To hell with the Harris tweed, 
the white buckskin shoes, the tab collars, and the double- 
breasted pin-stripes. While she approved of them and not of 
me she knew that between us there was some kind of bond 
and that every now and then she had to be loyal to it. 

A car was necessary and sometimes it was ours and some- 
times W. W/s LINCOLN. We would take off and drive, not 
anywhere in particular but just drive for hours and hours. 
She liked loose gravel roads which were always shifting un- 
der the car and also she liked to skid corners. Sometimes 
when we'd get back, her date for that evening would still be 
hanging around and then she'd say, "Oh go fry" to Andover 
or Pomfret. 

Well, on this evening when Mother and B. P. were up at 
Hiawatha and I had our car, it was one of those evenings. It 
was just after dinner at our house was done and her dinner 
just starting W. W. ate at seven that I wheeled the old 
HUPMOBILE into their drive and sounded my horn which was 
the way we did things in my set in those days. She ran out 
of the house from the dinner table. At least she was holding 
her napkin. 

She said, "Where were you brought up, Tarzan?" 

We called each other things such as that then, "Tarzan," 
"Garbo," "Tomato," "Hot Rock." 

"Hey hey," I said, for we said things such as "hey hey" too 
but not "vo-do-dee-oh" for "vo-do-dee-oh" was passe by that 
time. 
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Tm not accustomed to being honked for/' she said. 

'Want to go riding/' I said, "Zazu?" 

'What/* she said, "with you" Yd had my head shaved that 
summer "Skinhead?" 

"Me. Myself. And I," I said. 

She said she had a date, but while you could never quite 
predict what she was going to do or how she was going to feel, 
I was sure that this evening was going to be one of those eve- 
nings. 

"Can I drive?" she asked. 

"You can after we get out into the country," I said. 

And that was the end of her date for that evening. She 
dropped her napkin ... she was always a great one for leav- 
ing anything she didn't want where she happened to be at the 
moment ... on the driveway and got in. 

Lord, there's nothing quite like driving when you're fifteen 
or sixteen unless it's drinking at the age when you're first dis- 
covering drinking. There's nothing like either of these feel- 
ings unless it's the feeling of both of them at once- There are 
people who say one shouldn't drive and drink. "Alcohol and 
automobiles don't mix." That sort of thing. But this is all 
wrong. Alcohol and automobiles were practically made for 
each other. Everything gets unreal and fast and just a little bit 
foggy. Nothing to spoil your judgment, I mean, for sometimes 
at that age when you're drinking and driving you can do 
things you never on earth could or would do sober. And if s 
best of all in the evening or after dark. You feel immortal 
somehow. 

On this night I drove for some of the time and for some 
of the time she drove. And the old "HUP* was a touring car 
which made it particularly good for even at only fifty or sixty 
everything flaps and roars as though you were going a hun* 
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died. It wasn't at all like these cars today where you're hardly 
conscious of moving. 

We drove pretty much nowhere at all for quite a while, 
south of Gateway to the bluffs over the river to watch the 
sunset, then across town and through colored town and north 
past the waterworks and then west to the old airport where 
we watched a plane come in. Then we went north again to a 
roadhouse called TINT'S where we bought a quart of gin. Stasie 
bought it because she looked older than I did. Then we drove 
west again and parked on a side road. We just sat and drank 
for a while and she had become quiet and moody, and I 
didn't try to neck with her because at that time I never had 
necked with her, and I was a little afraid too. 

It was she who took the initiative. "Will you put your arm 
around me, Riley?" she said. And after I did she said, "Now 
kiss me." 

I don't know quite what was the matter. I was excited 
enough, but there seemed to be something almost dead and 
only automatic about everything which she did. 

"Kiss me some more," she said rather frantically. "And hold 
me much more tightly, Riley." 

Then after a few minutes she was back sitting in the far 
corner of the front seat holding the quart of gin in her lap 
and saying in a strange dead-sounding voice, "It's funny, but 
I don't feel a thing. Maybe you're not old enough or some- 
thing, but I don't feel one single solitary thing, Riley." 

I said, "But damn it, Stasie, I do." 

"I just guess that maybe I haven't been awakened yet," she 
went on. "I don't mean that being kissed isn't pleasant and all 
that, but it just doesn't seem to be all overpoweringly thrill- 
ing. Maybe it's you, though, because while I'm fond of you, 
you really aren't the apotheosis of Prince Charming." 
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We tried to neck some more but everything had gone com- 
pletely dead by this time. 

We drank some more gin and then she said to me, "Riley, 
do you know what a mistress is?" 

I said I did. 

She said, "Do all men, I mean after a while, and if they can 
afford them, have them?" 

I really didn't know and asked her why, 

*W. W.," she said moodily, "has one." 

We drank some more, and then we drove some more, more 
or less south out toward the Waubaunsee but west of where it 
joins the Pawpaw. We got out of the car then and sat in the 
dark by the riverbank and finished the gin and listened to the 
water. Then we drove back to Gateway and she got sick, and 
after she finished being sick got hysterical in both French and 
English for she had been learning French at Miss Walker's. 
That was almost everything that happened except that on the 
way home I smashed the car up, and not only smashed it up 
but got both of us in jail for the night for drunken and reck- 
less driving. 



It seems to me that unless one has the power of generaliza- 
tion there's not much point in going back to the past, but if 
you do have that power it's not only pleasant but almost your 
moral duty to do so. 

I have to make generalizations at this point. After the smash 
and after getting out of jail W. W. did this right away for 
us I was faced with B. P., and it's about B. P. I now want 
to make generalizations. He was a small soul, that's what 

And more than that, being barely able to comprehend the 
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meaning o his own world, he was utterly unable to under- 
stand the meaning of my world. He was a nineteenth-century 
man, and that was a century of enlightened liberalism, while 
I was a Twentieth man and everyone knows what our cen- 
tury is, a century of Chain Reaction. Father's nineteenth- 
century liberalism contained a concept of justice which de- 
manded that I pay a penalty for smashing the car up. Poor 
man, he infused everything that happened that summer with 
a moral-ethical meaning . . . this was why it ended with my 
going to Grindstone and not to Yale . . . and missed the mean- 
ing of everything completely. 

"Riley," he said to me sternly and sadly in the autumn when 
everything was all ended, PADUA ON THE PAWPAW, the Trust 
Fund, the 1920s, and the scenic railroad which I 111 admit 
ran of! the tracks and into a sand bar, everything. "Riley," 
he said, "your mother and I are finally forced to admit, un- 
willing as we are to do so, that there seems to be a flaw, a 
blind spot, an absolutely complete lack of responsibility in 
your nature, and we see really no way in which we would feel 
safe in sending you as far away from home as New Haven." 

No conception of the world I lived in. No conception what- 
soever. 

"For your own good,** he said, "for your own good we're 
going to send you to Grindstone." 

He missed the point completely which was that in every- 
thing which had happened and which was going to happen in 
the years ahead there was no moral-ethical component at all 
but rather a monstrous chain reaction. 

It was after they were back from Lake Hiawatha, after my 
fine was paid, after the bills about three hundred dollars' 
worth of them for the repair of the HUP were in and after I 
had been in silent disgrace for some time that B. P. called me 
into his den, that same round little room in which he had 
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been trying to read Gibbon the night I was born and where, 
from time to time, he was still at it. 

It was a dingy dusty little room because he bitterly dis- 
liked to have it house-cleaned. He said that it was always 
out of order when the house cleaning was done, but this was 
not it at all. House cleaning, he subconsciously knew, would 
disclose immediately in what a disorderly fashion he kept 
things and that he depended on order not at all but memory 
when he wanted to find things. 

The shelves around the walls held Gibbon, Plutarch, a set 
of Balzac with purple cloth bindings, Sir Walter Scott in 
faded green, Dickens in green, too, but of a slightly more 
arsenic color. Thackeray was in crumbling leather, and next 
to him was the bright new binding of the LOOSELEAF HOME 
ENCYCLOPEDIA and a disorderly pile of uninserted looseleaf sup- 
plements beside it. BAKTLETT'S FAMILIAR QUOTATIONS was below 
with several years of bound copies of the NATIONAL GEO- 
GKAPHIC. He had a big roll-top desk at which he worked and 
a lower typewriter stand beside it on which the old UNDERWOOD 
stood, a swivel chair with a dusty felt pad on it. On the desk 
were stacks of yellow legal-looking foolscap closely written, 
an ash tray surrounded by a miniature automobile tire, and 
another one made out of a hubcap. Then there were pencils 
with no points, old fountain pens which did not work and 
half a dozen paperweights and a magnifying glass and a 
"plotting machine" which he had gotten from some literary 
service somewhere. 

When I was called in he was sitting there with ashes on his 
vest and the big sheaf of bills from the garage in his hand and 
he was studying them through his glasses. 

TUlejr* 

"Yes, sir." 

"About this bill . . . a-hem!" 
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A good old nineteenth-century expression. 

"I shan't dwell upon the hurt you have caused your mother 
and myself," he said. 

When anyone says he "shan't dwell" on anything, you know 
right away that that's practically all he's going to dwell on. 

"I shan't dwell on that. That must remain between you and 
yourself. I shan't dwell on that nor on the disgrace of your 
spending a night in jail . . 

I think that that had really killed him, but he was lucky 
in that it wasn't his day in court when I was brought up be- 
fore the bar of justice. 

". . . nor the shock, nor the humiliation, nor the . . ." 

He wore a hooked-on bow tie which was grayish maroon 
and dusty. 

"There's no point in going into any of that now, Riley." 

"None." But I only thought that. 

"No point at all, for if you do not understand it yourself, 
your mother and I have failed, and no one will be able to tell 
you. I shan't say any more, for essentially it's between you and 
yourself, Riley." 

Those who are psychoanalytically oriented might here say 
that I hated my father, but I really didn't. Hating one's father 
was an interesting condition a good many years ago, but it's 
gotten pretty middle-class, old-hat, preatomic by this time. 

"We'll leave all that now," he said and with his short fingers 
picked up the pile of bills again and gave another "a-hem." 
Next came exactly what I'd known would come. "I feel that 
it would be doing less than my duty as a parent, however . . ." 

This projects a rather out-of-date concept of "parent" as 
well, the spare-the-rod-and-spoil-the-child school. 

". . . less than my duty as a parent, however, were I not 
to insist that you, out of your wages . . ." 

"My wages, sir?" 
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*Tm coining to that, Riley. Out of your wages should meet 
the financial burdens which you have incurred." He looked up 
from the bill at me, and I looked down. "I want you to develop 
a sense of responsibility, son. I shan't dwell on it, but you 
know that you not only took the car without our permis- 
sion or knowledge, but also operated it in violation of the 
law. I shan't dwell on that. That's between you and your- 
self . . ." 

The old hoopskirt. 

"It seems to me only right that you should make financial 
amends." 

The dusty old truss. 

"Do you agree?" 

The old enema bag. 

"What?" 

"Yes, I agree, Father." 

"Good." He put the bills down and weighted them with a 
replica of the Eiffel Tower. "Now your wages. Your uncle has 
been kind enough to consent to employ you. He is willing to 
pay you what seems to me to be a liberal salary of twenty 
dollars a week." 

The scale for casual labor was around twenty-five. 

"From which ten dollars a week will be deducted and paid 
to me to apply to your bill with the HUPMOBILE people." 

Well anyhow, that left ten dollars a week which was more 
ready money than I'd ever had before, 

"Also for your board and room at Padua," he went on, "seven 
dollars a week will be deducted. The other three dollars will 
be your own, for I think it is a good thing for a boy of your 
age to begin handling money." 

At least I'd be on my own, and that would be something. 

"May I go now, sir?" I asked. 

He frowned. ""There's one other thing, Riley/" 
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I knew what it was but Yd been toping that he would for- 
get it. 

"The gin?" I said. 

"Yes, the gin," he said. 

He was preparing not to dwell on that; so I said quickly, 
"I'm deeply sorry about that, Father." 

"How long have you been drinking, Riley?" 

Had I been younger I might have answered him quite dif- 
ferently. Had I still been an obedient foetus the way he wanted 
me to be I might have told him the truth about it, but the fact 
was that I had a brain now, enough of a brain at least to 
know that the way to answer grownups was to tell them more 
or less what they wanted to hear. 

"How long have you been drinking, boy?" 

"I can honestly say that this was the first time, Father." 

"Then let it be the last time," he said sternly. "Not only is 
it against the law, but you compounded the felony by tempt- 
ing your cousin." 

An immature person might have been tempted to say that 
it was Stasie who bought the bottle. 

"This hurts your mother and myself more than I can say, 
son. You want to grow up into fine clean manhood, don't you?" 

It was the last thing I wanted, but I said, "Of course, sir." 

"You realize that your body is a temple?" 

"Oh yes, sir." 

"You know what alcohol does? Or perhaps you don't know, 
Riley?" He spoke quite tensely now. "Alcohol lets the bars 
down, Riley. You know what bars I mean." I did but it was 
no fault of his. "The black steed of passion," he said vaguely. 
"A-hem. And . . . well, suffice it to say, it lets the bars down." 

How nineteenth century can you get? 

"I promise that nothing like this will ever happen again, 
sir," I said. 
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"You're sure?" 

"Absolutely sure, sir." 

But of one thing I was glad. He had told me how to get the 
bars down which was almost the only useful bit of informa- 
tion he ever had imparted. 

He had only once gotten his own bars down. 



To try to explain B. P. in analytical terms, which seems to 
be the fashion now, would be not only difficult but probably 
impossible. Cogitology can do a great deal better. The sim- 
ple fact was that, in spite of probably a long intra-uterine 
life, he had never successfully made all of his ontological de- 
cisions, and consequently never quite reached the stage of 
placental mammal. He was a marsupial. That was really the 
whole of his trouble. He was a kangaroo puppy still in the 
pouch and not used to the cold outside air, yet. Once in a 
while he jumped out of the pouch of the nineteenth century 
when the weather was warm and sunny, but he jumped right 
back in again when a cloud came. He was so unfamiliar 
with the air outside that consequently, on those rare occa- 
sions when he happened to be outside, he was bound to make 
mistakes, and the mistakes generally were bad ones. And this 
accounts for his buying as I could easily have told him not 
to do into PADUA ON THE PAWPAW. 

It is true that W. W. was a compelling salesman, but that 
doesn't excuse B. P. In a world of salesmen you can't blame 
salesmen. One is supposed to learn how to cope with salesmen. 
But of course if you're a kangaroo puppy rather than a human 
being, you are bound to be a little bit helpless. And I think 
that the reason he came to hate W. W. afterwards was not so 
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much the loss of money, as that W. W, forced him to come 
out of the pouch for a while when the weather was extremely 
inclement. But then, if W. W. hadn't, the Depression would 
have done it shortly. 

B. P. . . . just as I was . . . was the slow-maturing type 
which, as I've said, is an advantage if you do manage to ma- 
ture, but he was so slow at maturing that he never got there. 
He had recapitulated the seventeenth, eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries, but balked at modern times. 

So you can see that there was nothing Oedipal about our 
relationship at all. It was just that the mature and the imma- 
ture can never quite see eye to eye with each other. 

The following letter will illuminate everything even farther. 

Dear Riley: 

This is just a note to inform you that the ten dol- 
lars to be deducted from your last week's salary has 
been received and deducted from your obligation, 
thus reducing it to only $261.50. 1 wish to congratu- 
late you on the splendid manner in which you are 
meeting this matter. 

Your mother and I have been very happy and 
pleased by the fine way in which you have buckled 
down to your work out there in Padua, and your 
uncle says that you are doing a good job both with 
the scenic railroad and the lecturing which goes 
along with it. You seern to be gaining admirably 
in manliness and a sense of responsibility and self- 
reliance. We had hoped to drive out and see you 
last week end for we have not yet had a chance to 
see the wonders of PADUA ON THE PAWPAW. But due 
to the fact that your mother was feeling badly 
and you know how long drives affect her we were 
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unable to do so. Also the Hup is still not quite 
what it once was. 

We have been pleased and made proud, as I have 
said, and it all proves the old point which is that if 
you put a boy out on his own he will unfailingly 
make good if there is good stuff in him which we 
know in your case, considering your grandfathers, 
your uncles, your mother not to mention myself 
there most certainly is. Biley, don't you yourself 
find a great satisfaction in seeing yourself steady- 
ing down, supporting yourself, and being able to 
stand with your head up before all men? 

Blaa. Blaa. Blaa. Blaa. 

Riley, I feel that I may say now that if all goes 
well and you continue in this present highly en- 
couraging line of development and I see no rea- 
son why you should not we may safely plan on 
your going to Yale a year from this autumn. It will 
entail some sacrifices on the part of your mother 
and myself, but we have talked it over and con- 
cluded that no sacrifice which would bring you 
into fine exemplary wholesome manhood would be 
too great. 

Blaa. Blaa. Blaa. 

I will admit that for a moment before your posi- 
tion was as secure as it seems now to be I was 
deeply worried. And I must say that I was appre- 
hensive when you left for Padua. There are so 
many temptations open to boys away from home 
and away from the protection which their families 
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can give them, I must apologize for fearing that out 
there among so many new and exciting experiences 
there might be a tendency for you to ran wild. 

Blaa. Blaa. Blaa. 

Now a word of advice, son; your mother and I 
sincerely hope that you are making good use of the 
advantages which Padua places before you. If all 
out there is as your Uncle W. W. states and I see 
no reason to doubt him you have a unique pano- 
rama of the history of the world in miniature spread 
before you, the educational equivalent, I would 
guess, of at least a year of college, certainly that 
of a trip to Europe. Well used, this is a chance to 
obtain a cultural background which many a man 
might envy. As an adjunct to your studies and as a 
reward for the splendid way in which you are mak- 
ing good, your mother and I are sending to you in 
another package a beautifully bound copy of THE 

THOUGHTS OF THE EMPEROR MARCUS AUBEIIUS, a fine 

volume to serve as the beginning of your library. 
It is not too soon for you to begin accumulating 
your library, Riley. 

And now let me begin to conclude by saying that 
your mother and I are more than pleased. If it is at 
all possible we will drive out on Sunday. I am very 
anxious to look at lots along the Grand Canal which, 
your uncle tells me, are extremely choice ones. The 
thought of building a small summer cottage in 
Padua is in my mind, but whether your mother and 
I decide to do this or not, I feel that the purchase 
of property and perhaps stock in the Corporation 
might prove to be an extremely remunerative in- 
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vestment. Your uncle, it seems to me, has done it 
again. 

Again? 

The first time was that oil company, POT o* GOLD, the one 
with the wells on the Red Haw Indian Reservation. The sec- 
ond time was ROCK OF AGES TRUST COMPANY of which he was 
a director, and PADUA was the third time. 

. . . and I see no reason for not climbing onto the 
bandwagon, so to speak, when it is still on the 
ground floor. 

Your mother joins me in sending our deep af- 
fection. Keep up the good work, I remain, 
Your Devoted Father, 

BRUTUS PHINEAS McCuixouGH 

OH BEAT THE DRUMS SLOWLY, 
OH PLAY THE FIFES LOWLY, 

BEAT THE DEAD MARCH AS THEY CARRY ME ALONG. 
PILE THE SOD O*ER ME 
WAY OUT ON THE PRAIRIE, 

fM JUST A PORE COWBOY WHO KNOWS HE*S DONE 
WBONG. 
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IT was in July that B. P. and Mother first planned to come 
out and see me at Padua, but it was Labor Day before they 
got there. I don't say that as a complaint, and I don't mean to 
imply that they did not have affection for me. There is far 
far too much loose talk these days, it seems to me, about the 
giving and withholding of affection between parents and chil- 
dren, overdependence, underdependence, personality smoth- 
ering, hostility, aggression, and all the rest, all of which may 
have a measure of truth in it, but which at the same time 
strikes the ear as too glib and the nose with the same nauseat- 
ing smell as did the sentimentalities of the era which pre- 
ceded this one. The opium of the intellectuals, that's what 
this is. I was just as glad that B. P. and Mother did leave me 
alone all summer because identity comes first, and Pawpaw 
was giving me a chance to be self-propelling. I was having 
fun. I was having fun in my own way. 

But it was typical of B. P. that he arrived the day that Padua 
went smash. It was typical that he, fancying himself as one 
of the "forward-looking businessmen," early in the summer 
had bought lots sight unseen off of the plot, and then come 
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out to look at them on the day that they were to become 
worthless, typical that he had bought shares in the Padua 
corporation without looking into the books and arrived on 
the scene while the books were being closed out, audited, and 
found wanting. Typically, I mean, everything was all over 
by the time he got there, the sheriff looking for W. W., and 
heat lightning and thunder giving its Wagnerian accompani- 
ment. 

How did it happen? How do so many quick bright things 
come to confusion? It bewildered B. P. completely, but it 
never bewildered me, for it was all ridiculously simple. Chain 
reaction. Chain reaction pure and simple, and an omen of 
greater fission to occur shortly thereafter. But it was perfectly 
simple. After POT o* GOLD OIL had established W. W. as one 
of the men of vision of the time, he had established ROCK OF 
AGES TRUST which had enhanced his position in Gateway im- 
mensely and which was a kind of farm mortgage investment 
company for all those proverbial poor widows and orphans. 
Loans on farms, you know. But no one realized, and how 
could they, that all the farms were almost criminally over- 
valued, and when they foreclosed the mortgages, just what 
had they? The sand pits and horseshoe lakes of PADUA ON THE 
PAWPAW. 

Well, without the genius of W. W. the whole thing might 
have gone to smash right then, but he had seen the way to 
turn the liability of that sheep pasturage and those sand 
dunes into the assets of something approximating a new 
Coral Gables. They, with W. W. leading them and no one 
ever quite found out whether the other men knew what they 
were doing or not pumped what money there was left in 
ROCK OF AGES into PADUA ON THE PAWPAW, and there was some- 
thing illegal . . boohoo ... in this, some kind of laws 
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somewhere . . . boohoo again . . . supposed to protect the 
boohoo widows and orphans. 

So there it was. 

And there was some one of those boohoo widows who got 
suspicious who decided to cash her annuity, this is typical 
of the widows and orphans, to buy a ROPER RANGE, and of 
course there just wasn't enough money left there to pay her 
off; so smash. Smash went PADUA. Smash went ROCK OF AGES, 
Smash went W. W. Smash went B. P., although this last was 
but a small smash. The sheriff started looking for W. W. on 
Friday of that week end, but didn't catch him until Monday, 
by which time he'd gotten all his personal assets transferred 
to Stasie and Aunt Agnes. And there it all was, Just chain 
reaction typical of the times, no moral-ethical component as 
far as I could see it. Just chain reaction. 

But to return to Father, it was typical of him that his mo- 
ment of greatest triumph and confidence, his moment for 
dreams of wealth, his great euphoria, should have been this 
moment when everything, hidden behind the tinted glasses 
he wore, was in the final stages of crumbling. Poor B, P. Poor 
Mother. But at any rate they did have one day in which to 
see their investment in all of its rosy glory. 

It was everything, that is Padua was everything, or almost 
everything, that summer which W. W. had promised in the 
prospectus. The Isle of Antiquity, the Isle of American Won- 
ders, the Renaissance Village, the lakes, the bathing beach, 
the picnic groves, and the six miles of scenic railroad all were 
in operation. I, as I have said already, ran the scenic railroad, 
and I did everything in connection with it, from selling the 
tickets to driving the locomotive, including the lecturing and 
sweeping out the cars, and it was the best, just about the 
only psychically satisfying, job IVe ever had. 
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I lived in an old army pyramidal tent with Frank Prestini 
the well known architect from Florence, Italy, obtained by 
the forward-looking businessmen behind the project. And ac- 
tually he was about as well known as I was. He was a Wop 
a retarded post-adolescent from somewhere near Florence 
who had desperately wanted to come to the United States 
and whom W. W. had picked up the summer before during 
his trip with Stasie and Aunt Agnes to Europe. W. W. had 
sponsored Frank with the State Department which had put 
Frank, poor Frank, in practically a position of bondage to 
him. But Frank didn't mind. He loved miniatures of every- 
thing, built most of the ones at Padua, worked lovingly over 
them, and spent a big part of his small salary in buying cellu- 
loid animals and lead soldiers at WOOL WORTH'S to put around 
them. 

We lived in the tent and ate at the hot dog stand where 
W. W. had arranged for us to have a limited credit. I ran the 
railroad and, when I wasn't running it, did odd jobs of white- 
washing and painting. Frank ran the real estate office on week- 
days, but on Saturdays and Sundays turned it over to the 
agent who came out from Gateway. He also ran the souve- 
nir stand near the main gate and, as I did too, helped with 
the cleaning up and policing. He was not very bright, but he 
was willing, and clever with his hands, and genuinely at- 
tached to Padua on the Pawpaw. 

As Fve said, we slept in the tent, ate at the hot dog stand, 
swam in the river which we preferred over the lakes al- 
though one did have to be careful of the quicksand cooked 
weenies sometimes over a bonfire on one of the unexploited 
sand bars, and all in all were about as contented as we could 
be. Sometimes Stasie would come out in the evenings al- 
though it was Frank about whom she was crazy right then 
and she and I would practice necking out behind the Colos- 
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seuin or Mount Vernon or Saint Paul's Outside the Walls. 
Would do that or swim or build a bonfire or ride on the scenic 
railroad. 

Whenever Frank was around she would wriggle about in an 
adolescently erotic manner, but he never paid any attention 
for he had found a farm girl to attend to his wants and at 
other times, wearing an old-fashioned bathing suit with big 
armholes, would be squatting over one of his models, Chartres 
or Notre Dame or the Lincoln Memorial, delicately arrang- 
ing his celluloid animals and lead soldiers or making little 
miniature roads up to them, using the kind of gravel you 
get for canaries for roadbed. I knew very well that she 
was using me most of the time to try to make him jealous, but 
I didn't complain. He paid no attention, and I could pretend 
that she was my girl. 

One day was very much like the last or next one. I got up 
about six to wash down the locomotive, pile firewood into 
the tender, then make a garbage run with all the trash from 
the day before piled on a flatcar we used for the purpose. The 
trash and garbage we dumped into Lake Lucerne. After that 
Fd uncouple the flatcar and couple up the observation cars 
which the passengers rode in and then sweep them out. Then 
I'd back the train into the main station near the Bridge of 
Sighs on the Rialto. 

After that I'd usually take a swim and have breakfast. After 
breakfast Frank and I would sweep out Juliet's Tower which 
housed the real estate office, clean out the rest rooms, set 
out the flags and pennants which W. W. liked to have flying 
about the main gate. If it were a weekday, Frank would stay 
in Juliet's Tower to answer the phone, but if it were a week 
end he would open up his souvenir concession. I would go 
back and do the bright work on my little locomotive, and then 
it would be time to go back to my tent and put on my en- 
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gine driver's costume which W. W. had created after thinking 
quite a lot about it. 

I wore a pair of striped seersucker overalls with a striped 
matching locomotive engineer's jacket, a high-crowned striped 
engineer's cap, a bandanna about my throat and a big brass 
watch which did not really run on a heavy brass chain. 
I also had heavy gloves with gauntlets, and I carried a long- 
spouted oilcan with which I gestured while I spoke. 

My first passenger run started at eleven o'clock, and for 
the rest of the day until six o'clock, at intervals of about an 
hour, I took the customers around Padua, lectured to them, let 
them off to picnic on the Isle of American Wonders, and finally 
made sure that none of them were left there. Then I could 
rake the fires and amuse myself in whatever way I could for 
the evening, go in to the movie once in a while in Wilbur 
which was the nearest town or read THE THOUGHTS OF THE 
EMPEROR MARCUS AURELius or Frank's copy of WHIZ BANG. 

It was a grand summer, but there's a sadness to it as I look 
back, and a great sadness to Padua also. I went back there 
once in 1942. It was March, and there was a cold wind driv- 
ing along a sandy spindrift, and every bit of Padua which 
had been so fine had gone back to sand bar. Here and there 
were frozen, warped, and broken bits of composition board, 
plywood, lath, chicken wire and plaster. Everywhere tumble- 
weed was tumbling. The Leaning Tower of Pisa was still 
standing but leaning now so far over that it fell down when 
I kicked it. The Grand Canal had withered to a muddy ditch 
with the broken prow of one of the gondolas lying in it. The 
trestles of the scenic railroad still reached across the Pawpaw 
in a broken fashion, but the tracks had gone for salvage and 
the ties for firewood although the old flatcar was lying on its 
side where once had been the Renaissance Village. On the 
Isle of Antiquity nothing was left at all except the Pyramid 
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of Khufu and on the Isle of American Wonders only Plymouth 
Rock. Down at the end of the Isle of American Wonders, 
about where Ouster's Last Stand had been laid out, I saw a 
jack rabbit sitting coldly in some brambles. I threw a stick 
at it, and it took off. I think that I have never felt as sad as 
then. It did not even make noble ruins. 

I built a little fire for myself out of the trash which once 
had been Notre Dame, and for the rest of the afternoon I sat 
disconsolately beside it. Here was the best summer of my life 
all gone. Here was my personal Midsummer Nights Dream 
vanished with that of all the others. Finally I kicked out my 
fire, drove back to Gateway, packed my bag again and hur- 
ried to enlist in the Coast Guard a jump or so ahead of the 
draft board. 

But Labor Day of 1929 when time was still an almost un- 
known thing did not in any way foreshadow this, or at least 
it did not when I got up that morning. And there was a kind 
of mercy in the day too, for Father and Mother although 
crushed the next day were allowed to come in just under 
the wire and see everything in its grandeur, ride the scenic 
railroad, and see me . . . not the way I really was . . . but 
the way they devoutly wished I were, see me growing in favor 
with God and man, putting away childish things, and stand- 
ing before all men with my head up. They were proud as 
Punch while they rode in and I drove the scenic railroad. 

For all that people say about the Middle West, and espe- 
cially that part of it which is almost the West itself, Padua 
was beautiful that summer, although the eye of reality was 
not always the eye with which I saw it. There was a garish 
quality which I will readily admit. And say what I will, we 
were still on what was fundamentally a collection of sand 
bars and sand dunes. But still it was a kind of oasis in a huge 
rolling arid and rather monotonous farmland, a country so 
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huge that even had those miniatures of Athens, Rome, and all 
the other places been in full scale or twice full scale, they 
would still have been diminished by the landscape. An oasis, 
yes, for the loveliness was not that of reality so much as that 
of the soul and mind and heart. What was Padua? It was a 
touch of fantasy, a stylistic flourish in a long flat prose pas- 
sage, a sunlit mote, the Land of Oz to which Dorothy was 
carried by the cyclone, an aria which one wishes to and never 
can quite remember. 



It was hot on that Labor Day although people always claim 
that our hot weather is over by September. It was hot, muggy 
and acrid-smelling. And there was an over-smell to this made 
up of sunburn oil, citronella and ointment from all the peo- 
ple who had come out to camp and were still there for 
the week end: perspiration, trash, and dead barbecues. A fire- 
cracker smell the way it is on the Fourth of July, but still the 
distinctive Labor Day smell of the summer ending. There 
was a low-pressure feeling, and a sense of a storm lurking 
around somewhere. 

Frank and I, as usual, were up at six and there was a lot 
of cleaning and policing to do because of the big crowds over 
the week end. It was so hot that we were sweating even early 
in the morning. The firewood for the railroad engine seemed 
more buggy and dusty than usual, and the fire in the firebox 
would not start properly for a long long time in spite of the 
amount of kerosene I poured in there. The flags at the main 
gate hung limply in the windlessness, and nothing seemed to 
go right I was late with everything, and about a half hour 
late getting into my engineer's uniform and taking the train 
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into the main station on tibe Rialto. Then to cap it all I sud- 
denly saw B. P. and Mother on the platform waiting with all 
the farmers. 

B. P., as was usual with him even in the summer, was wear- 
ing a dark suit, a white vest, a collar with a hook-on bow tie, 
and heavy old-fashioned high shoes. On his head he was wear- 
ing a farmer-style straw hat, one of the ones Frank sold in 
his concession by the main gate. And incidentally Frank did 
a very good business in the summer straws, for the sun could 
be brutal out there on the Pawpaw. B. P., to get back to him, 
was prepared for anything that morning, for in addition to 
the straw hat, he carried a raincoat and an umbrella, and, un- 
der his arm, their lunch packed up as always in a shoebox. 

Mother was wearing a light printed summer dress with 
elbow-length sleeves which already hung limply. On her head 
she had a wide-brimmed picture-postcard hat with some arti- 
ficial flowers on it and, had she been younger, would have 
looked something like the girl in the early COCA-COLA, adver- 
tisements. She was wearing a veil as she always did when 
she motored anywhere. Over one shoulder she carried a Japa- 
nese parasol to protect her from the sunlight, 

They smiled happily and fondly at me when they saw me, 
pleased with themselves for finally having gotten out there, 
and delighted with everything of Padua they could see from 
the platform. And they were seeing everything I could see 
this at once through the eyes of W. W., the eyes of owner- 
ship, the innocent eyes of the undisillusioned. Not that I didn't 
delight in Padua too, but for some reason I didn't care for 
it that they should. Both of them, like Frank, loved almost 
anything In miniature, and Mother had a whole collection of 
the kind of little books one has to read through a small mag- 
nifying glass which comes inside the cover. She would have 
loved to have had the Lord's Prayer inscribed on the head of 
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a pin if she had known where to get one. B. P. almost waddled 
with pride and pleasure as he came forward to greet me. 

He took my hand. "Infinite riches in a little room," he said. 
"Infinite riches, Riley/' 

It's Kke GULLIVER'S TRAVELS," Mother said delightedly and 
then kissed me. "Gulliver in Lilliput, Riley." 

And that was awful because it suddenly made roe see things 
as I had never seen them before with a kind of double vision, 
one image that of everything about Padua which I loved, and 
the other image that of everything about it which was shoddy 
and meretricious. One just had to face it, the cheapest kind 
of materials had gone into everything out there, poor paint 
which was already blistering and peeling, nails where screws 
should have been, the greenest most warping kind of lumber. 
And I hated Mother and B. P. suddenly for not seeing this 
and at the same time compelling me to see it. 

* The Land of Counterpane,' " Mother went on. "A Child's 
Garden of Verses" 

Why did she always have to amplify things, especially with 
all the farmers listening? 

" When I was sick and lay abed, I had four pillows at my 
head. And all about me I had lain the peaceful Land of Coun- 
terpane/ Robert Louis Stevenson, Riley/' 

But it was B. P. who was really the most disgusting. 

"I think/' he said, "that your uncle has done it again/' He 
looked at the crowd of people waiting to ride on the railroad. 
"Yes, he's done it again, Riley." 

Later, after everything fell apart, he was to complain bit- 
terly that W. W., "my own brother-in-law, the husband of my 
sister," had not told him a word to indicate how shaky the 
whole proposition was at the time he had invested, would 
calumniate W. W. and even blame me to whom he never 
would have Hstened. Later he was to describe the place IB 
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the most derogatory terms imaginable and more than hint 
that he had been swindled from the beginning, but at this 
moment PADUA ON THE PAWPAW seemed to gratify everything 
he had ever dreamed of. 

"Infinite riches in a little room," he repeated. "Infinite 
riches, Riley." 

I felt ashamed and there is no greater shame than the shame 
which children feel for their parents, no shame quite like that 
shame. 

I had to leave them to go to my ticket booth and sell tickets 
to the farmers. B. P. and Mother would not buy tickets, I 
knew, for they were exercising with great pleasure the privi- 
leges of ownership, and I don't know why I still hold that 
against them, for it was almost the only thing they ever got out 
of it, that ride on the railway, I mean. 

While I was in the booth they watched me, and I could see 
the pride which they were feeling in seeing me actually work- 
ing and taking my place in the responsible world as they put 
it and becoming steady. They watched until they saw the 
train filling up with farmers and then hurried to take then- 
places in the front seat of the front car right behind the tender. 

When I had sold tickets to everyone and when the train was 
loaded, I went up to the engine and gave a short blast on the 
whistle as I always did when I wanted to get everyone's at- 
tention. I was still angry, but I gave my usual speech and, as 
I did, the anger turned to a heady kind of exhibitionism 
which half pleasurable and half self -contemptuous I had 
difficulty in controlling. 

"Ladies and gentlemen, in the next hour and five minutes 
you will take a unique journey which will telescope some six 
thousand years of history commencing with the Pyramid of 
Khufu, progress onward through the Hanging Gardens of 
Babylon, Athens, Rome, Jerusalem, and all the wonders of the 
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ancient world. From there we travel into the Dark Ages of 
Europe and then into the Renaissance, and then finally arrive 
at the modem world of which our own country is the great- 
est manifestation. We will land on Plymouth Rock with the 
Pilgrim Fathers, lie behind the stone walls of Lexington and 
Concord, visit Mount Version, and conclude with die winning 
of the West as typified by General George Armstrong Ous- 
ter's Last Stand at the Battle of the Little Big Horn." 

I saw Father nudge Mother proudly and take her hand in 
his hand. 

"A veritable panorama of Culture/" I went on. "Will the lit- 
tle boy in the rear car please stop climbing down onto the 
coupling? Thank you, madam. All passengers must remain in 
their seats at all times while the train is in motion/* 

I took us out of the station with a jerk, not because I didn't 
know how to take It out smoothly, but because of that half 
self -contempt which was still within me. I would have liked 
to throw the throttle into full ahead and taken us the whole 
six miles at top speed and come back into the station again 
with all the women and children in hysterics. But when you 
serve the public you aren't allowed to give way to personal 
feelings. 

I took tie train out onto the trestle across the Pawpaw to 
the Isle of Antiquity but stopped halfway out where, if you 
looked upstream, you could get a good view of Bedloe's 
Island with the Statue of Liberty on it, and then I gave my 
next pitch. 

*For the benefit of the older folks who do not always wish 
to leave the cars to observe the wonders close to, I am able, 
at a small extra charge, to provide them with excellent 
BAUSCH & LOMB opera glasses guaranteed to bring any and 
all of the marvels and curiosities to be seen during the trip 
up to a distance of only a few inches. The supply of opera 
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glasses, however, is limited, and this will be the last chance 
for those desiring them to obtain them." 

"A real go-getter/* I saw Father's lips whisper to Mother. 
And it rankled. I never wanted to be a go-getter, neither then 
nor now. All I ever really wanted to be was myself. All I ever 
wanted to be was Riley. 

I rented a few pairs of glasses, and then jerked us onward 
onto the Isle of Antiquity where I stopped again. The isle had 
been surrounded Frank's work by a little two-foot Roman 
wall with parapets and towers and sally ports leading down 
to the Pawpaw where Frank had placed some little boats 
which he had whittled out and some soldiers which he had 
repainted to look like Greeks and Romans. Father and Mother 
were entranced and I, for the first time, was not, because every- 
thing now seemed so completely WOOLWORTH'S. 

"On your right," I spoke again, "you see the famous Colos- 
sus of Rhodes, made by Chares about 280 B.C. and celebrated 
as one of the Seven Wonders of the Ancient World. In ancient 
times it straddled the harbor entrance of that fabled city. 
Rhodes is an island in the Mediterranean Sea." 

I gave them a moment to think about that and went on. 

"And to your left, immediately in the foreground, is the 
world-famous Colosseum built by the emperors Vespasian 
and Titus about A.D. 80, a monument to the luxury and deca- 
dence of the Roman Empire at its height. The figures you see 
within the arena represent Christians being devoured by wild 
beasts for the amusement of the Roman mob. As you look 
on past the Colosseum, you will see in order from right to left: 
the Hanging Gardens of Babylon, the Pyramid of Khufu, the 
Acropolis of Athens containing the Parthenon which was built 
in honor of the goddess Athena about 447 B.C., the most per- 
fect known example of Doric architecture and attributed to 
the sculptor Phidias. The Acropolis also contains the Erech- 
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theuin built in honor of Athena, Poseidon, and Erechtheus, an 
Ionic structure of the fifth century B.C." 

Although I was full of self-loathing by this time I had never 
lectured better. 

"The Porch of the Maidens you will also see," I went on, 
"which was raped of many of Its grandeurs by Lord Elgin 
during the nineteenth century and placed in the British Mu- 
seum, London, England. 

TBeyond the Acropolis following the shoreline you will see 
the Delphic Oracle where for a slight extra charge children 
may have their weight guessed and their fortunes told. Be- 
yond the Oracle is Nebuchadnezzar's Palace, where you, 
yourselves, may see the famous writing on the wall which, 
when translated by the prophet Daniel into English, read 
'THOTJ ART WEIGHED IN THE BALANCES AND ART FOUND WANTING/ 
There will be a ten-minute pleasure stop for those wishing 
to wander about the isle. Picnicking is not allowed on the 
Isle of Antiquity, but rest rooms for both sexes will be found 
on the far end of the isle." 

I was glad that B. P. and Mother went ashore because it 
gave me a chance to collect myself somewhat, not enough 
though to be happy that Mother and B. P. were there, not 
enough really to like myself again, and not enough to con- 
quer my destructive impulses. 

"The equivalent of a year of college," B. P. quoted himself 
and patted my arm when they came back. "The equal of a 
Mediterranean trip. Education by seeing." 

And Mother said, "It makes everything so real now, Riley. 
Everything Tve read about becomes so vivid/' 

Real! Hell! 

Vivid! Oh Fruit! 

Bull feathers. 

I pulled the whistle cord and in a few more minutes we 
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were off for the next leg of the journey. I think that my an- 
ger and resentment might have boiled up into something 
really destructive if it had not been for what happened when 
we were across the next trestle and on the other side of the 
Pawpaw. The tracks ran along the side of Lake Lucerne here 
and then made a sharp jog around the end of it and between 
it and Loch Lomond. Before you came to the jog was a wild 
stretch where we dumped our trash and after that some old 
sheds left over from the days when it had been a feeding, 
fattening-up ranch for sheep. In here nothing had yet been 
developed. I was paying very little attention, but then without 
any warning I saw something which jerked my head around 
sharply. It was only a shape at first and it appeared and then 
disappeared. Then I saw that it was W. W. scampering out 
from between the sheep sheds. He was dressed in a dirty linen 
suit which looked as though he had been sleeping in it. He 
made violent motions at me and then, when he saw B. P. 
and Mother who fortunately did not see him made violent 
motions for me to ignore him. Then he ducked out of sight, 
and this made everything else almost nonexistent. He wanted 
to see me, but he didn't want to see anyone else, I understood 
that, and the disheveled way he was dressed alarmed me. 

But alarmed as I was I kept my head and did exactly what 
I was supposed to. I said nothing and kept on going. We 
chugged on into the jog between Lucerne and Loch Lomond 
where the bathing beach was where a good many of the pas- 
sengers got off. Then we went on around Loch Lomond 
through the Tent City where I let off some more, and then 
again halfway across the Pawpaw to the Isle of American 
Wonders. Here I cut my speech to the bone, and when every- 
one had gone ashore to look or to picnic, I took off, remem- 
bering only to throw Mother and B. P/s shoebox of lunch onto 
the platform. With the train empty and the throttle open I 
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roared down the straightaway over the other half of the Paw- 
paw and through the Renaissance Village wide open, through 
the station on the Rialto, ignoring the waiting customers, and 
on back around the circuit to that spot where I'd seen W. W. 
He came out from behind the sheep sheds as soon as I tum- 
bled down out of the locomotive. 

He was unshaven and up close he looked even more dishev- 
eled than before. 

"Riley/* he asked, "did anyone see me?" 

I said that no one had, but, "What is it? For Christ's sake, 
W. W., what's the matter?" 

He wasn't excited, but he was relieved that no one had seen 
him, 

"Tve got to stay out of sight for a while," he said. "Just r 
today while my lawyers are transferring my property over to 
Agnes and Stasie." 

"But whafs the matter?" I asked again. 

He frowned, looked worried, scraped his hand over his 
whiskers and then started laughing. 

"THE CLOUD-CAPPED TOWERS," he suddenly began to quote, 
"THE GORGEOUS PALACES, THE SOLEMN TEMPLES, THE GKEAT GLOBE 
ITSELF, YEA, ALL WHICH IT INHERIT, SHALL DISSOLVE AND, LIKE 
THIS INSUBSTANTIAL PAGEANT FADED, LEAVE NOT A RACK BEHIND." 
He laughed again. "It means that our revels now are ended, 
Riley." 

He stopped laughing and became thoughtful. "How are you 
and Frank fixed for canned goods, Riley?" 

"We've got some beans," I said. 

"Well then/' he answered, "on your next trip around, throw 
me off a can of beans. And then call up Stasie. Reverse the 
charges and tell her to come out here just as soon as she gets 
the word from Hodges." Hodges was his lawyer. "Tell her 
to bring out a picnic. The three of us will have a picnic here 
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after things close up. And then ... do you shave yet, Riley?" 

"Not very much/ 7 I said. "But Frank does." 

"Well anyway, try to find me a razor and some soap. You 
don't know this yet, Riley, but you'll learn it. There's nothing 
in the world more relaxing than a shave, particularly a barber- 
shop shave, but one can't ask for everything, can one?'' 



Oh, there was greatness there. There was greatness in him 
in those days, greatness to kindle the eye and make the heart 
beat higher, greatness to make the fingers tingle. 

"The three of us will have a picnic after things close up." 

This when he knew better than anyone else what he was 
in for. 

"There's nothing in the world more relaxing than a shave." 

That when he knew already that he was on the way to the 
penitentiary. 

Yes, he was the man who taught me the meaning of great- 
ness. 

And having seen greatness I, when I rejoined B. P. and 
Mother on the Isle of American Wonders, could not really 
be angry any more. I felt sorry for them rather. 

I found them sitting in the picnic grove ... for picnicking 
was permitted on this isle . . . the shoebox open between 
them on the green wooden picnic table, and the heat of the 
day surrounding them with vapors. Hot, incredibly hot, with 
the sun out now, and the sun a solar reflector. The grove 
was not a grove yet anyway, for that spring with everything 
else to construct there had been hardly any time at all for 
planting. But except for the straw hat and the parasol they 
were making no concessions to the hotness. 
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I had made up excuses for having left them there, but the 
excuses were not needed. They had already made up excuses 
for me. B. P. said, "We realized that you had professional du- 
ties to attend to, and we were pleased to see that you put your 
duties ahead of your personal pleasure which is exactly as it 
should be. In my Judicial career I, myself, have repeatedly been 
forced to do this." 

Professional duties. Judicial career. 

Bull feathers. Bull feathers. Bull feathers. 

But still I couldn't be angry any more. And it was prob- 
ably best that he believe his self-made myths, for no one 
else did. 

The grove, and I shall never forget how it looked, was so 
situated that they were flanked by the Lincoln Memorial and 
Grant's Tomb, and it gave them an almost symbolic appear- 
ance, although symbolic of what it is far beyond me to im- 
agine. They could look across at the Isle of Antiquity and it 
thrilled them. 

"Unbelievable," B. P. said putting down his sandwich, "and 
limitless too. Just think of all of the things which the future 
can develop here. A huge I might say noble conception. 
And of course the value of the real estate is bound to go sky- 
high." He leaned back and wiped his lips with a paper nap- 
kin. "A rather glorious feeling, don't you think? The ground 
floor. We've managed to get in on the ground floor this time, 
son. And it's the first time in my life that I've ever dared to 
conjecture that some day we may be rich. I don't wish to 
sound smug at all, but it is truly an amazing feeling to have 
bet on a sure thing at astronomical odds." He picked up the 
half-pint bottle of milk from which he had been drinking 
and bobbed it at me in the manner of a man proposing a 
toast. "Have some milk. Have a chicken sandwich, Riley." 

I didn't want any milk and I didn't want any chicken sand- 
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wich. I didn't want to eat at all now. There was nothing at all 
to say and I felt a little sick that there wasn't. 

"Or some potato salad/' he went on. "You know what good 
potato salad your mother makes, son." 

I didn't want potato salad either, and if I had I wouldn't 
want the kind Mother made for it was sweetish with sweet 
pickles in it. 

B. P. was still full of ideas and still carrying on. "Who 
would ever have dreamed it? Who would ever have dreamed 
that such a thing as this could have blossomed on our hum- 
ble prairie? Your uncle is a truly great man, Riley, and you 
should feel fortunate to be working for him. A great man. A 
truly great man to my mind." 

It took some time, but finally I was able to get them back 
into the train and the train back to the station on the Eialto 
from which we had started. It took a long time because before 
we could even start for the train we had to clean up our 
picnic site. "Leave your camp site cleaner than you find it," 
he said. "Remember that, boy. Leave your camp site cleaner 
than you find it." 

I said good-by to them on the platform where B. P. had con- 
fidentially drawn me aside and said with his hand on my arm, 
"I'm proud of you. And I don't think that there's any question 
about Yale now. You can seriously plan. Skull and Bones. 
Scroll. Yale Fence. How does that sound, son?" 

I said good-by to them on the platform, as I said, and 
watched them walk away toward the main gate, Mother 
clinging to his arm. The feeling of storm had increased and 
a cloud had come across the sun. There was no rain yet, nor 
would there be any all day, but he put on his raincoat. I felt 
as though I would cry, but I had no idea why. I hurried off 
to get the beans, the razor and the soap and to telephone 
Stasie out at Nonesuch. 
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Yes there was greatness in W. W., and Stasie recognized it 
just as I did and just as even B. P., in his foggy way, did dimly. 
She knew it, and she realized too that the occasion of his being 
indicted and arrested with injunctions going on everything 
in sight was a moment to be commemorated somehow. She 
certainly must have felt this for, when she brought the picnic 
supper she brought two bottles of MUMM'S from W. W/s cellar 
with it. It was as though she realized in a subconscious way 
that life itself is a land of testing ground and that her father, 
in some subtle way, was in the rnidst of his final examinations 
which, it was a foregone conclusion, he would pass with flying 
colors. Therefore the wine. Champagne for all special occa- 
sions! 

She also brought word that Hodges had completed the 
transfer of W. W/s money to Aunt Agnes and herself and the 
additional information that the sheriff or the sheriff's man 
was waiting outside the main gate. She was afraid that he 
had recognized her, and I was afraid so too because he had fol- 
lowed her to the scenic railroad. 

W. W. was shaved and bathed when we got there. He had 
swum in Lake Lucerne, he said, while the beans were heat- 
ing. And somehow too he seemed to have smoothed out the 
linen suit for he looked very well, almost the way he usually 
did look. He was in his late fifties now, and his hair had 
turned a distinguished iron-gray. He was a trifle overweight 
but as fit and robust-looking as he had been at twenty or 
maybe thirty. He had pride and largeness of manner. His eyes 
lit up when he saw the MIIMM'S. He was the champagne type, 
lie was. 
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Stasle had brought cold lobster, too. And mayonnaise, and 
fried chicken. French bread. Dill pickles. Hot coffee in a 
thermos. Paper plates and cups and napkins and so forth. 

The MUMM'S was already cold, and we put it into the river 
in hopes that it would stay cold. We tied the bottles to lengths 
of string and anchored them so that we would not lose them. 
It was only about seven o'clock and still light, and W. W. 
felt too early for the picnic. He would rather, he said, ride 
around for a while on the scenic railroad. 

"The sheriffs man is sitting on the trestle," Stasie said. 

"He won't be," W. W. said laughing, "when we roll through 
there." 

He walked over to the engine, the miniature locomotive 
which had everything the big ones have; camel-backed with 
steam compressors, lots of brass, a bell and a whistle. He 
walked up to the engine and looked lovingly at it for of every- 
thing there was in Padua it was this engine that he loved best. 

"Railroading," he began in his modified oratorical style, 
"is in the American blood. Is there one American child who 
does not thrill before the power and potency of the steam loco- 
motive?" He paused and then half spoke, half sang in his deep 
wonderful voice: 

"LISTEN TO THE JINGLE, THE RUMBLE AND THE ROAR 
AS SHE GLIDES ALONG THE RIVER BY THE WOODLAND 

AND THE SHORE. 

SHE'S MIGHTY DARK AND HANDSOME. 
YOU CAN HEAR THE PEOPLE CALL. 
SHE'S COMEtf* DOWN FROM MEMPHIS ON THE WABASH 

CANNONBALL." 

I've never known whether that's a railroading or a steam- 
boating song, but it seemed right for right now because on the 
Padua engine was a name plate which said "CANNONBALL" 
on it. 
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And it also sounded right, right now, simply because of his 
voice and because he felt that it was right. 

"Railroading^ he went on as we climbed into the tender, 
"is at the core of the American heart, the soul of American 
legend, the spirit of our poetry and folklore. 'CASEY JONES/ 
"THE WIUECK OF THE OLD NINETY-SEVEN/ \ BEEN WORKING ON THE 
RAILROAD': these songs are legion. May I borrow your hat and 
gloves, Riley?" 

He put on my railroading cap and the heavy gloves with 
the gauntlets, and around his throat he tied my bandanna, 
and he was tremendous. He looked just like those publicity 
shots of presidential candidates in the cabs of their campaign 
trains only he was a good deal more distinguished-looking 
a man than most presidential candidates are, almost as dis- 
tinguished-looking for that matter as Warren Gamaliel Hard- 
ing, the most distinguished-looking of any of them who ever 
got into the White House. 

We took off slowly and then hit a good clip as we went 
around the far side of Loch Lomond, W. W. watching the 
rail and handling the throttle, Stasie and I tending the firebox, 
the bell and the whistle. Clouds had been gathering all the 
late afternoon so that now as we rolled down the track it was 
through a thick gloom in which everything, the track, the 
river, the sand bars, seemed to contain light of their own, 
a kind of surrealistic radiation. From time to time heat light- 
ning would flash along the horizon and there would be low 
rumbles of thunder. We chugged on past the bathing beach 
which was deserted, for the Labor Day week end was almost 
ended and the imminence of the storm had discouraged all 
lingerers from staying on. We chugged past the Tent City 
which was also deserted. We stopped for a moment on the 
Isle of American Wonders and from the tender looked down 
at it: the Washington Monument, Bunker Hill, Lexington and 
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Concord, Old North Church, the Eads Bridge at St Louis, 
Appomattox Courthouse, Custer's Last Stand and all the rest. 
Then we chugged on over the rest of the Pawpaw and slowly 
through the Renaissance Village, Giotto's Tower, Saint Pete/s, 
Westminster Abbey and all o that without stopping at all. At 
the station on the Rialto we saw the sheriffs man sitting on 
the track, and then W. W. began to advance the throttle 
while I blew the whistle and Stasie furiously rang the bell. We 
gathered up enough speed now so that the sheriffs man went 
running. But he did follow us as far as where the trestle went 
back across the water to the Isle of Antiquity where he 
stopped, afraid of the height or the water or something. Then 
we went fast, full throttle, on around to where we had left 
the picnic and the bottles of wine. W. W. left me there and 
backed back to the isle where he said he would start the 
fire while I got the wine out of the river. 

It was dark as I walked back across the second trestle from 
the far side with the bottles in my arms, and he already had 
a fire, made from the cottonwood logs from the tender, going 
brightly. It flickered red against the gathering storm clouds 
and against this red he and Stasie were silhouetted. The 
melancholy which had come over him during the scenic rail- 
road ride had been displaced and again he was singing so 
that I could hear him across the water. "KEEP YOUH HAND ON 
THE THROTTIJE; AND YOUR EYE ON THE RAIL," was what he was 
singing. And then for no reason I could think of for he was 
certainly not a Yale man, he suddenly switched to "HERE'S TO 
GOOD OLD YALE. DRINK HER DOWN." And that sounded especially 
wonderful across the water, "HERE'S TO GOOD OLD YALE. 

SHE'S SO HEARTY AND SO HALE. HERE'S TO GOOD OLD YALE. 

DRINK HER DOWN DOWN DOWN.** Incongruous, but utterly ut- 
terly lovely. 

God, it made one want to cry there in the darkness with 
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the Pawpaw underneath gurgling and swishing in the timbers 
of the trestle. 

I anchored one of the bottles in the water again and took 
the other one with me to the fire where they had the lobster 
and the chicken and everything else all ready and where I had 
another absolutely tremendous moment. In the background, 
just visible from the light of the fire, stood the Colosseum 
and the Roman Forum and I had the illusion - due to the 
scale of the buildings - that both Stasie and W. W. were not 
life-size but super-life-size, the illusion of the puppet show 
when the puppeteer steps onto the stage, that they were both 
giants and that I was a giant also and that all of us were either 
tie last of the giants of the olden times who had shaken the 
world or else the first of the new giants who would shake it 
again, anachronisms in either case but yet beings whom others 
would stand in awe of, seeing us as we sat on the sand in 
the shifting flickering light which alternately hid and dis- 
closed the ancient ruins. 

We spoke very little while we ate our lobster and our chicken 
and we drank the foamy it had gotten a little warm in spite 
of the river water champagne slowly in a kind of secret and 
silent companionship which was closer than conversation. 
Stasie sat cross-legged with her feet tucked under her, her 
skirt pulled properly down over her knees and her eyes large, 
brooding, and half hypnotized by the flames. I sat cross- 
legged too except now and then when I got up to get more 
wood out of the tender or to fill one or another of the paper 
cups with champagne. W. W. lay on his side with his great 
head upon one palm, his weight upon his elbow. The sheriff's 
man, in the far distance at the end of the trestle, squatted dis- 
consolately, a pygmy, as the heat lightning from time to time 
disclosed him. 

We had been quiet in this way for a long time. I brought 
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up the other bottle of champagne from the river, and after 
W. W. had opened it he started speaking. 

*lt is said/* he started slowly, "that when the barbarians at 
last converged upon Rome in the fourth or fifth or sixth cen- 
tury, I forget which, and the fall was imminent and inevitable 
... it is said that at this moment the Roman senators, proud 
patricians every one of them, dressed themselves in their 
finest robes and took their places in the Forum to await in 
dignity the arrival of those who had conquered.' 7 He shifted 
his weight off his elbow and assumed a sitting position in the 
sand, the MUMM'S bottle between his knees. ""And it is said 
that the barbarians, Goths, Huns, Heaven knows what all, ar- 
riving at night discovered them sitting in tranquillity in the 
moonlight, marble men garbed in dignity and silence. And it 
is also said that the barbarians were amazed, awed, struck 
dumb for the moment with fear and wonder/* 

W. W. paused to pour some more wine into the cups which 
Stasie and I held out to him. 

"I can see," he then continued, "those senators, aristocrats 
which they were. I can see them now.** He half turned so 
that he could look at the Forum and the Colosseum. ~I can see 
the gracefully worked chairs, for chairs were well known to 
the Romans, upon which they sat. I can see the noble foldings 
of their togas. I can see the marble majesty of the moonlight" 

There was a flash of heat lightning and again I could see 
the sheriffs man down the track there waiting and sitting 
now in a land of Oriental patience, and when the flash was 
gone I could still mark him by his cigar which glowed and 
faded, glowed and faded in the night. 

"Dignity," W. W, went on. "Always remember dignity, chil- 
dren. And let us drink to that. Drink up, children." 

Again he was silent and the silence pulsated until he spoke 
once more. "This life is a tightrope upon which all of us must 
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live and walk, and from which many of us fall. There are tihose, 
however, who refuse to walk this wire and abstain from per- 
forming. Can those, I ask you, be said to have truly lived at 
all?" He stood up abruptly and his shadow, bottle in hand, 
was spread across all of antiquity behind him. Then in the 
same deep thoughtful tones he continued. "Another toast, 
children. To the inviolate human soul, to beauty, courage, and 
wonder. To the tightrope. To the tightrope, children/' 

We drank again and he refilled our paper cups. Then we 
drank again, sinking once more for some time into the silent 
sad companionship which had been before. We drank until 
the bottle was finished and he hurled it off into the darkness 
over the river, the gesture rhyming with another flash of light- 
ning. 

~Now.~ The word stood alone as he collected himself into 
resolution. 

"Now the barbarians are almost upon us." He looked more 
huge than ever. "And there remains but one rite left, but one 
formality to be observed." 

I suddenly thought of Socrates drinking the hemlock. 

He picked up his coat which he had taken off during the 
picnic and put it on. He straightened his tie and brushed his 
hair back with his hand, 

"Good~by, children," he said simply. "It is time that I be- 
take myself to the Forum/ 7 Then he walked off out of the 
circle of the fire and onto the trestle and down it in the direc- 
tion of the sheriffs man whose cigar was still glowing and 
fading, glowing and fading in the dark. And somewhere as 
W. W. crossed the river on the trestle he again started singing: 

"HERE'S TO GOOD OLD YALE." 

His voice receded as he went. 

"HEBE'S TO GOOD OLD YALE. SHE'S so HEABTY AND so HALE." 

And it was lovely as it receded. 
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"DRINK HER 

By now we could hardly hear him. 

"DRINK HER DOWN." 

He was almost gone. 

* DRINK HER DOWN. DOWN. DOWN/' 

He was gone and I saw the arc of the sheriffs man's cigar 
as he threw it into the river. 

How long Stasie and I sat there I don't know, but the fire 
was down to coals before we moved. And strangely without 
speaking to each other both of us, during that time, arrived 
at the same idea. Simultaneously we stood up and walked 
purposefully over to the engine of the scenic railroad which 
was standing where it had stood close by all evening. We un- 
coupled all of the cars except the tender. Then we fired up 
the boiler and tied down the safety valve so that we could 
get up a maximum head of steam. Then we started out* I 
worked the throttle, and she worked the whistle and the bell. 
We went shooting through the night then, pistons driving, 
sparks flying, the little engine without cars to hold it down 
or back., flying, swaying, lurching wildly on the bends and 
corners. 

"LISTEN TO THE JINGLE," she started singing, or hysterically 
screaming rather, as we thundered past Lucerne and Loch 
Lomond, "THE RUMBLE AND THE ROAR AS SHE GLIDES ALONG THE 
RIVER BY THE WOODLAND AND THE SHORE." Louder and more 
and more hysterically. "SHE'S MIGHTY DARK AND HANDSOME. 

YOU CAN HEAR THE PEOPLE CALL. SHE'S COMESf' DOWN FROM 
MEMPHIS ON THE WABASH CANNONBALL." 

Round and round that six-mile circle of track we raced, 
faster and faster, shredding the darkness and leaving it in 
tatters, sparks flying, cometlike were we. Until finally . . . 
finally in the bend coming out of Tent City and over the upper 
trestle over the Pawpaw we left the track, both Stasie and I 
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thrown clear but the engine plunging directly into the big 
shoal of quicksand. There was a tremendous hissing at first 
as the two of us stood knee deep in the water watching and 
then there was a huge explosion which threw a whole Fourth 
of July of embers into the sky. The boiler had burst 

I found Stasie's hand in the dark and then I put my arm 
around her. She was shaking with cold in the still sultry 
night, and she was sobbing. 

The boiler had burst. Padua had blown up. I was guilty, 
I then realized, of irresponsible behavior again. My father was 
broke or near broke. No one was going to go to Yale. All of us 
were out on the ledge now. 

I had lost everything except my virginity which was the 
only thing I profitably could lose. 
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PART III 



For this, for everything, we are out of tune; 
It moves us not. 

WILLIAM WORDSWOBIH 



v/napter One 



A forty-five slug whined through the darkness, and I snug- 
gled closer into the shadow of the doorway. He was looking 
for me. I could hear him. 1 could smell him. He reeked. And 
then as he came forward through the patio he made his mis- 
take. He stumbled. I let him have it. I smashed his jaw with 
the side of my rod and managed to get my thumbs into his 
eye sockets, my knee into his groin at the same time. He began 
to blubber. I got my heel onto the bridge of his nose and I 
snarled at him, "There, you orphan-maker. That'll teach you! 9 
I didnt want to kill him. I only wanted to mark him. 

I wrapped my cloak around my arm and stepped back un- 
der the arch where the torchlight was brightest and where 
there was sufficient space for sword play. The first of the vil- 
lains I parried in six and caught with a riposte through his 
windpipe. I counterparried the second of them in four, but 
he was more of a swordsman than I had imagined. He pinned 
my doublet to the door jamb and attempted to close on me with 
his dagger. But quickly I tore loose. "I warn you" I cried. *7 
am a fencing master." But still he had stomach for battle. He 
feinted and lunged and walked into my stop thrust to his belly. 
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The other two of them turned tail and ran, curs if I ever en- 
countered any. "A flagon of wine, maid" I called into the tav- 
ern. 

I was in trouble again. That was what it added up to. Once 
more I was confronted by a whole battery of the good old 
slings and arrows. 

Outrageous Fortune? No, not that Another one of those 
monstrous chain reactions. 

Yet sometimes I think that the real trouble with me is that 
always when I'm doing one thing I seem to be doing some- 
thing else at the same time. Too many levels of consciousness 
perhaps. Too many dimensions. And yet how can one help 
Kving in several planes when one has all of history behind one 
and when one is caught in not just one chain reaction but in 
huge vectors of them? 



Trouble. 

From WORLDWIDE THE MAGAZINE OF WHAT HAPPENS: 

THE YOUNGER GENERATION 

AND IF SO BE 1HAT HE FIND IT, VERILY I SAY UNTO 
YOU, HE REJOICETH MORE OF THAT SHEEP THAN OF 
THE NINETY AND NINE WHICH WENT NOT ASTRAY. 

MATTHEW, 18, 13. 

It was warm for the end of November, warm and 
sunny, the tiniest wash of lavender cast on the corn- 
husk-colored country, but something else also in 
the air which reminded people that winter was 
a-comin*. "Good corn shuckir/ weather'* old-timers 
said around Gateway City. 
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Down at the corner of Eleventh and Niles stood 
the old COMMERCIAL HOUSE, heyday haunt of West- 
ern notables. "Best damn bar between the Palmer 
House and the Windsor in Denver," but nowadays 
the flyblown haunt of tarts, con-men, and tired un- 
known old men. The same sun which warmed the 
husk-colored country turned the old sandstone of 
the COMMERCIAL to red wine and made the flies 
buzz lazily about the lobby. 

It was about ten o'clock in the morning and Pa- 
trolman Wheeler Sammons, walking along Eleventh 
Street, looked up. What Patrolman Sammons saw 
was a young man wearing a trench coat, wander- 
ing aimlessly and disconsolately along the third- 
story cornice of the old COMMERCIAL. "I watched 
him for about five minutes," says Sammons, "and I 
don't know how I knew, but I did know right off 
what he was up to. He walked down to the corner 
of the building where the flagpole sticks out and 
sat down on it. He would have jumped right then 
if I hadn't had the presence of mind to yell 'Don't 
jump* up at him." 

And at critical moments throughout the day Pa- 
trolman Sammons, although his shift ended at noon, 
was to keep yelling, "Don't jump" up at the COM- 
MERCIAL. 

The young man in the trench coat was called 
Riley McCuUougli, and it was a funny thing about 
Riley, "a darn funny thing" said people of Gate- 
way who knew him. "Always sort of different. And 
came from a good family, too, Riley." His father, 
Police Judge B. P, McCullough, said, "He was a 
quiet child. Nothing serious, you understand, just 
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sort of quiet. We never could ever quite get to the 
bottom of Riley." Said Mary Closson who had 
taught Riley at Gateway s Downtown High, "Riley 
was smart enough. He could always do the work. 
But I don t know why. Riley was always getting 
into trouble." Said cousin and one-time girl friend 
of Riley's, Anastasia Westward, "There's a queer 
strain in the whole McCullough family." 

Emily McCullough, Riley's divorced wife, said, 
"I don't know why he did it. He was always light- 
hearted and gay, but I don't think he knew how to 
love or be loved. All I have to say is that from now 
on we've all got to get behind Riley and let him 
know what all of us know which is that we all really 
do love Riley." 

It wasn't poverty which was Riley's trouble any 
more than that poverty was the trouble with any of 
his generation. He was a McCullough, and the Mc- 
Culloughs had founded the Gateway National Bank. 
His father was a public official. His uncle had been 
a United States Senator at one time. Riley had 
the best of everything always. He had gone to Miss 
Gardners dancing class along with all the other 
children of his group. At Downtown High he had 
been a member of DIABOLO, one of the best of the 
high school fraternities. When it came time for 
Riley to go to college he was sent to Grindstone, 
"the Harvard of the Middle West," as some called 
it At Grindstone he pledged Beta Theta Pi, and 
the Betas rated high there. But there was something 
even then which made his fraternity brothers feel 
that he was "sort-a different," something which 
made them say, "He just can't seem to settle down 
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somehow." Riley didn't graduate. "Didn't quite 
seem important," lie said. 

And after college it didn't seem "quite impor- 
tant" to him to hold a job for very long either. It 
wasn't that Riley couldn't get a job. He had dozens 
of jobs across the country from New York to San 
Francisco. And it wasn't that he couldn't keep a job. 
It was that somehow it just didn't seem "quite im- 
portant" 

In 1942 Riley went to war. He joined the United 
States Coast Guard, and again he somehow always 
seemed to be in trouble. He got married, and that 
didn't last very long either. Undoubtedly marriage 
wasn't awfully important. 

When Patrolman Sammons shouted "Don't jump" 
at him he sat down glumly on his flagpole, and 
when he was questioned by policemen through a 
third-story window of the COMMERCIAL he said, Tm 
caught" and somehow he was speaking not for him- 
self alone but for a whole generation of youngsters. 

But it was not Riley who was the real hero of the 
moment, nor was it the generation which he repre- 
sented. It was a whole city which in a moment was 
marshaled for the sole purpose of his rescue, a 
world which desired not the death of a single sin- 
ner. Police rescue squads arrived at the COMMERCIAL 
within five minutes and while Police Psychia- 
trist Dr. Raymond Gigg engaged Riley in conver- 
sation, men on the roof of the COMMERCIAL at- 
tempted to lasso him, a cowboy having volunteered 
for the purpose. Firemen sprang into action clear- 
ing traffic from the street and attempting to rig nets 
from the second floor of the COMMERCIAL to the Sel- 
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leek Block on the opposite side of the street. Dr. 
George Look, D. D., of the Gateway Hope Evangel- 
ical Chapel, attempted to reason and pray with Riley 
as did Monsignor J. }. Clancy, S. J., of Saint Mary's 
Church. A quickly formed association of Gateway 
businessmen offered Riley a complete new ward- 
robe and set of luggage if he would come in off the 
cornice. A free vacation at Sun Valley was also of- 
fered by the local passenger agent of the Union 
Pacific Railroad. By noon a crowd estimated at five 
thousand people had gathered to watch. Hot 
food, provided by the manager of the COMMER- 
CIAL, was handed out at noon to Riley on a long 
bamboo pole. 

At 7:18 that evening, as newsreel cameramen 
were focusing spotlights upon him, Riley sud- 
denly stood up, seemingly having made up his 
mind. He stood and shed his trench coat and was 
revealed to be completely nude to the gasping 
crowd below. In the glare of spotlights he hesitated 
for a moment and then rushed down the cornice 
toward the open windows where policemen were 
waiting to receive him. 

Said Father Clancy, "We have here a tragic ob- 
ject lesson, the end product of so-called mtellec- 
tualism,' the price of hedonism, paganism, heresy, 
birth control, and science. This young man has said 
that he is caught, and indeed he is caught, caught 
on the nail of pride, and he is not the first one 
whom Satan has spiked to the floor of hell* 

Said Dr. Look, "A sad example." 

"Extreme schizophrenic," commented Dr. Gigg. 
"Confinement and hypnotics are in order .* 
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But perhaps it was Emily McCullough, Riley's 
divorced wife, who had said the best thing of all, 
"From now on we've all got to get behind Riley and 
let him know what all of us know which is that we 
all really do love Riley." 

Chain reaction. Monstrous chain reaction. And youTI see 
this clearly after IVe traced it all out for you. 

And yet sometimes I wonder if, as Dr. Gigg said, there 
really is something wrong with me, for I do seem to get into 
more trouble than most other people do. Is it that, or is it the 
world itself? Is it the price of taking arms against a sea of 
troubles? Either you adjust to the world or you try to make 
the world adjust to you. And which is right and which is 
wrong here? 

When the war was over everything would make sense again, 
it seemed to me. And when I left the Separation Center in 
St. Louis everything seemed all set. All I wanted was to get 
home again and then do three things: make money, be useful, 
and marry Cousin Stasie. Not great demands, I thought then. 
But from the very moment of Separation everything seemed 
to go wrong completely. 

"Extreme schizophrenic." 

Hell, some of my best friends are schizophrenics. 

"Sad example." 

Some of the greatest men of all time have been called sad 
examples. 

And Father Clancy's summing up I will not even dignify 
with comment 

When I think about it I think it's more a matter of living 
on lots of levels as IVe already said, a matter of always being 
something else. But it is, at the same time, perfectly madden- 
ing to think that there are people, lots of them, who are never 
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anything but themselves, people for whom there are just 

no echoes, people who have never said: 
"Hey look, Ma. I'm a P-38. Grrrum! Grrum!" 
And run around the room with their arms outstretched. 
People who will answer to that superciliously, "No, you're 

not a P-38, dear. No, not really, Riley." 
No, when I'm one thing Tm always something else too. This 

thing is never just this thing. It's that thing also, and the 

past isn't just the past Past is now, and now is past and also 

present and future. And things such as this happen as they 

have all along: 

Fast, I had to think fast this time. I climbed into that LIN- 
COLN CONTINENTAL and threw my arms around that broad Td 
seen hanging around there. "Look darling," I said, "you never 
saw me before but -for just a minute try to get it through your 
skull that youre madly in love with me. There s a torpedo 
coming down the street who wants to cut my heart out" And 
Til say thiS'Obout her that she was a damn good sport about it. 
"If you have to hide out some place., dear, why don't you hide 
out at my place" she said and added, "there'll be no one there 
except me and you and an old deaf and dumb and blind butler., 
one of the old retainers! 9 

Don't you ever do that? 

With me it's been that way ever since I can remember. 

"Riley McCullough, what on earth are you doing under the 
sofa?" 

"Hush, Mother, youll scare them." 

"Scare what, Riley?" 

"The diplodocuses, the dinosaurs, the pterodactyls! I'm go- 
ing to shoot them with my gun." 

"With your popgun? Now, really, Riley." 

*lt*s not a popgun. It's not a popgun, Mother/* 
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I get awfully angry with the people who don't know any- 
thing about this. 

"These disordered people," Dr. Gigg, the police psychiatrist, 
was saying while I was out on the ledge there, and by some 
fluke of acoustics I could hear him through the sandstone, 
"these disordered people lose contact with reality completely. 
I'd like to get this boy under hypnotics for about two weeks 
and see what happens." 

"Up your nostril/* I said, hoping that he could hear me as 
well as I heard him. 

"This fantasy of being caught," Dr. Gigg went on solemnly, 
giving it to the cops straight from the horse's mouth, "is par- 
ticularly interesting and not at all uncommon. He is caught, 
you see, but symbolically only. The acting out of the symbol 
is what makes him dangerous, possibly psychotic. He has an 
idee fix, as the French say." 

But to me the interesting part was just who really did have 
the "idee fix as the French say," for it was actually and physi- 
cally so that I was caught there. The back of my trench coat 
was caught on the cleat on the flagpole to which the flag 
rope was supposed to secure and caught also in such a way 
that I couldn't get loose without taking the coat off which I 
didn't want to do because, of course, I didn't have anything 
on underneath it. But do you suppose any one of them would 
believe that? Idee fix, their ideas were so fixed that they 
couldn't imagine any reasons for a man being out on a ledge 
other than to commit suicide or to wash windows. 

"Lost contact with reality"? It takes more imagination than 
Dr. Gigg had to isolate reality I can tell you. 

"Fantasies of being caught. Fantasies of being pursued. Per- 
secution," he went on airily to the cops in there who were 
at the moment surreptitiously getting out their comic books 
for a reading session. "We are familiar with all of these things 
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and know how to treat them. Cold packs. Hypnotics. Elec- 
tric shock. This boy needs electric shock. A good long course 
of it Shock would snap him out of it, it would/* 

An electrician, that's what he was. 

"These people/' he went on, for he was well wound up now, 
"are always logical, however. Their stories always hold water 
of a sort. If s just that they start from different premises than 
you or I do." 

"Fell on your what, Doctor?" I said. 

"This young man, for instance, once we get him inside here, 
undoubtedly will have a perfectly plausible explanation of 
why he went out there . . /' 

You bet I had. 

**. . . and of why he wanted to kill himself too. Perfectly 
plausible, that is, once you accept the essential unreality he 
lives in." 

I've admitted freely already that when I'm doing one thing 
I'm always doing something else. So the difference between 
me and Dr. Gigg was that while he did that too, he just didn't 
know what he was doing. I mean he believed that the diplodo- 
cuses, the dinosaurs, and pterodactyls were real ones. 

"An immature oral type," he continued to expound, "prob- 
ably a thumbsucker, a nail biter, a pipe smoker, fundamen- 
tally a chewer for which there are all kinds of explanations. 
He is on the whole typical of the 'runt of the litter syndrome.' 
At least somewhere along the line he was refused the breast 
which naturally gave him persecution feelings." 

Contact with reality? Idee fix? 

"He will be plausible when we get him inside here and that 
will be the most interesting thing of all. It is really incredible 
how the de-arranged mind can invent perfectly sound-seeming 
theories and rationalizations to explain the wildest irration- 
ality/' 
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He was the apotheosis of the kind of person Tve mentioned 
which was why I was so completely sunk. Just what was he 
going to say, or think, after I got back inside somehow finally 
and told him the truth which was that Yd gotten caught out 
there on my way back from the bathroom? 



To make this part of the record complete, one final docu- 
mentation: 

From the editorial page of THE GATEWAY TIMES EXAMINER: 
No one will ever know precisely what drove 
wretched Riley McCullough out onto that ledge 
of the old Commercial Hotel three stories above 
Eleventh and Niles, 

The fact that I could no more tell the TIMES ESLAMINER than 
I could Dr. Gigg suggests not madness on my part, I think, 
but madness on the part of the world in general. 

No one will ever know except Riley himself, who 
refuses to discuss the subject. 

And with very good reason. 

But no one can escape the thought that for some 
eight hours he did sit up there above the world 
somehow in judgment. 

You're darn tootin'. 

And no one can help but rejoice after a fashion that 
after this time of meditation in his personal Geth- 
semane he chose the way of Life rather than the 
path of self-destruction. 
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Although "the way of Life" to my mind is something of an 
overstatement if you are describing Gateway City. 

And yet a deeper thought keeps thrusting itself 
upon this writer, a deeper more disturbing thought 
that not wretched Riley is on a ledge choosing be- 
tween life and death but a whole wretched world 
is at this moment We, this great nation, have re- 
cently been victorious in a cosmic conflict, but this 
is not the end. The ledge is still narrow. The gate 
is strait. How charged with punishment, we wonder, 
will be the scroll? 



4 

Rah! Rah! Rah! 

Sis! Boom! Bah! 

Strawberry shortcake! Huckleberry pie! 

V-I-C-T-O-R-Y 

Are we in it? Well I guess! 

Downtown High School. 

YES! YES! YES! 

Poor wretched Riley! 

It certainly breaks me all up, it does. 
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C^Jaapter l/wo 



WHAT it all was was a kind of tremendous atomic pile, car- 
bon and cobalt and all the rest heating up, heating up slowly 
like the inside of a wet haystack after the sun's come out, an 
alarm clock with the alarm set. And it all started you know 
where? It all started with W. W/s airplane, that damn air- 
plane he wanted me to get for him from War Surplus. 

Of course he was serious about it. I got a postcard from 
him a day or so later not only to jog my memory but to tell 
me explicitly the kind of airplane which he wanted. An AT-11 
which seemed to me to be an extremely hot plane for a man 
in his middle seventies. 

The trouble was that with W. W. and I came to learn 
this you never knew just when he was being absolutely 
senile and when a land of foxiness had crept in. I had no 
idea at all at first that once again he had arrived at one of 
his creative moments and a fit one also to be listed with the 
others: POT o* GOLD OIL, ROCK OF AGES TRUST, and PADUA ON THE 
PAWPAW. I knew nothing at all about the MIDWEST RAIN CORP., 
and it was an accident that I found out when I did or at least 
an accident that Em found out and told me. 
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"First of all," I said when she called up and told me about 
it, "where did you meet this guy, this so-called product of a 
fine old Boston family? The Ritz bar?" I was being sarcastic. 

"No,** she said hesitating self-consciously for a moment. 
"He was home on leave and terribly lonely and . . . and to 
tell you the truth it was on a swan boat in the Boston Public 
Garden" 

Good old Emily. And, of course, good old Boston Public 
Garden. 

"When was that?" 

<c When I was in the SPARS/ 9 she said. "In August just before 
I got my discharge/* 

But what it all boiled down to was this that there was this 
man in town, this Stockton Bullet ... for that was his name 
an ex-army fighter pilot originally from Boston who had 
come to Gateway to start a rainmaking business, silver iodide 
generators, dry ice and so forth in the best Dr. Irving Lang- 
muir fashion a dodge, anyone could see that, so that he 
could allow himself to keep on flying, for you have to keep on 
flying if you want to seed the clouds with dry-ice crystals. 

"And how did you happen to meet him here?" I said. "At 
a box lunch social?** 

I don't know why it is that you can give not one single soli- 
tary damn about an ex-wife and still find yourself just a little 
bit jealous. 

"A girl working on a newspaper/* she said, "meets lots of 
people/* 

However it all boiled a good deal farther down than this. 
Stockton Bullet was the man to whom W. W. planned to sell 
the AT-11 which I was going to get for him. He was going 
to sell it for fifteen hundred dollars after I got it I'd already 
put in the application for six hundred and fifty dollars. And 
the marshmallow sauce on the top of this particular ice cream 
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sundae was that tibis Stockton Bullet was also Stasie's current 
boy friend, the current character, I mean, who planned to 
become Stasie's husband someday. 

"If you ask me/ ? Em went on over the phone, "your dear 
lovely cousin's nothing better than a shill, a shill for your 
grand and glorious uncle W. W." 

It made me angry. It made me angry all over. It wasn't the 
fact of the plane itself so much as the fact that I was being 
used. That hurt. I had never suspected that W. W. would 
stoop to try to use me. 

"He's used you all your life," was what Em said. 

Which in a way was true, for after college he had advised 
me to study shorthand and typing so that I could be Ms secre- 
tary for a while at a practically nonexistent salary, and as a 
child he had named me as one of the string of trumped-up 
lessors and lessees separating himself and POT o* GOLD from the 
Indian Reservation at Red Haw, but he had never used me 
in just this way before. And he had never been concerned in 
anything before which was quite like this either. It was just 
not like him. 

It had something to do with the "RESIST NOT EVIL" and 
the "THE END OF THE ROAD IS GOD, MAC" business, 
I concluded. 

But still, to use me to the extent of only eight hundred and 
fif ty dollars which was what his profit would be did make me 
angry. 

Before I called him on it I called up this Stockton Bullet 
about it. 

He was living at the Gateway Club which said quite a bit 
and which said chiefly that he was one of the gray-flaimel- 
tweed-coat-Easteni-visitor4oo]dng-for-an-opportanity charac- 
ters who hit Gateway regularly when traveling the circuit 
Not very bright. It suggested that also. 
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"I understand you're looking for an AT-11," I said over the 
phone. "I happen to be in a position where through my con- 
nections I think I can pick one up for you." 

Tft's true that I'm looking for an AT-ll," he said, "but I 
already have the former Senator Westward acting as an agent 
for me/' 

"I think I can handle it for you," I said, "on terms which 
might be more attractive." 

"No," he said, getting quite stiff about it, "I think that the 
Senator, having been in politics, is in a better position to ex- 
pedite matters." 

I said, "I think I can make you a better deal/' 

He said, "I happen to be a personal friend of both the 
Senator and Miss Westward/' 

Stasie? 

I guess Em had been just about right in what she had told 
me. But if Stasie was a shill this seemed like a shoddy kind 
of a shill for those days, for this was the period of mink coat 
shills, DEEPFREEZE shills, oil boat shills, LXJSTRON, TEXMASS PE- 
TROLEUM, and BFC shills. 

I said, "I think you may regret this/' 

He lost his poise. "You can go to hell," he said. ^ 

So not being able to play from that end I was forced to play 
from the other, but I was angry when I took Em's car again 
and drove once more out to Nonesuch. 

It was another one of those lovely autumn days almost but 
not quite winter, the end of October with a blaze of sumac 
and along the roadside the pink stubble of reaped sorghums. 
It was about noon when I got out there. 

Stasie was sitting on the steps of that back porch where 
the old cream separator minus the handle stood, and not far 
from her lay a bottomless galvanized wash tub. She was wear- 
ing a blue wrapper as she sat there and was drinking coffee 
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out of an old shaving mug which said Hagameister across it in 
gold letters although there was no one in her family, nor ever 
had been, by that name. Her hair was matted and unkempt. 
Sleep was still in her eyes. A hairbrush lay on the step beside 
her and across her knee hung a brassiere with one o the straps 
broken. Of course she had just gotten up. One thing I always 
admired about her was the way she slept not by schedule 
but the way an animal sleeps. She slept when she felt the 
inclination. 

As I walked across the dirt of that back yard I had every- 
thing all made up into words and phrases because I didn't 
intend to be baffled the way I had been baffled the last time. 
I was all ready to start speaking but just before I did start 
she thrust the brassiere with the broken strap out at me. 

"Here/' she said, "you ought to know how to fix this." Then 
she began to complain. "I don't know why it is but every 
single bra IVe got is either dirty or broken. Why do you sup- 
pose things should be that way, Riley?" 

It was perfectly obvious why. She had never learned how 
to take care of things, but for some reason when I was with 
her I never seemed to be able to remember that. 

"Now see here," was what I said instead. 

"Oh for God's sake," she cut me off. "Oh for God's sake don't 
just stand there like a frog with your mouth working. Say 
something. Or, preferably, fix this." 

"How should I know how to fix it?" I said. 

"How should I know how to fix it/' she echoed. She was in 
a really foul mood this morning. 

"Why don't you sew it?" I said. "Why don't you sew things 
the way other girls sew things?" 

"Why don't you have mechanical ability the way other men 
have mechanical ability?" she said. "If you had mechanical 
ability you could fix this." 
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What I should have said was: The way Mr. Bullet has 
111 bet he has mechanical ability, Stasie * That's what I should 
have said, but of course I forgot to. 

TRIIey," she said completely irrelevantly now, "there's a re- 
volting blackhead in your nose. Here, 111 squeeze it out for 

you/* 

She had a macabre fascination with squeezing blaclcheads 
and with peeling other people's sunburn and she had squeezed 
me and peeled me ever since Yd been a child, but right now 
it was disconcerting and it hurt. And having her so close to 
me always was at least mildly erotically exciting. I put my 
arms around her and tried to kiss her which in a what-the- 
hell sort of way she let me do. Then she said, remembering 
the night I'd smashed the car, "It's funny, Riley, but I still 
don't feel a thing/' 

And I, remembering too, said again, '"Well by God, I do/' 

And then suddenly she was gone, twisted away and van- 
ished into the house leaving only a sound of mocking laugh- 
ter and that broken brassiere in my hand and me blinking 
from the pain of the lost blackhead in the sunlight. 

Some girl, Stasie. Some girl she was. 

This may not sound like part of a chain reaction, but I 
can assure you that it was that. 

I had not come out there primarily to see her; so now I ? 
still disconcerted, started up the path into the spruce grove 
to find W. W. 

He was sitting outside his cabin just where he had been 
before, the walnuts and walnut-cracking equipment spread in 
front of him and along with them a large old-fashioned Bible. 
But he was neither cracking walnuts nor reading. He was doz- 
ing, anesthetized by the sunlight. A farmer's straw hat was 
lying crown down in front of the Bible and there was a rub- 
ber catheter coiled up inside it He had had trouble with his 
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prostate this was important and for several years had car- 
ried a catheter, for emergencies, in his hatband. He woke up 
as I came around the corner of the cabin. I was quite deter- 
mined that I should not be diverted from what I had to say 
this time. 

It should have been quite simple, or so it seemed to me, 
I would simply state that as long as he was acting as Stockton 
Bullefs agent and I was acting as his agent I was entitled to 
just about whatever commission or markup I felt was fair. 
And while Fm on the matter, the whole idea of agents was 
an interesting thing for it seemed to permeate the whole 
structure of business at that time. There was a certain kind 
of mentality Stockton Bullet seemed to be the reductio ad 
absurdum of it which felt that in any dealing with the gov- 
ernment, no matter how small, an agent, no matter how ob- 
scure, was bound to be more effective than the individual 
ever could be, the passion for indirection which has created 
so many nice little nests for so many on the whole quite ordi- 
nary persons. To Bullet the magic word "politics" attached 
to W. W., even though his political career had been termi- 
nated twenty years before, qualified him completely. And the 
cream of the jest was that both Bullet and I, as ex-GIs, were 
equally qualified and both of us more so than W. W. All of 
this is to give you some kind of an idea of what a knothead 
Stockton Bullet was. 

But at any rate it should have been quite simple for me to 
tell W. W. in a quiet authoritative manner that as long as he 
was selling for fifteen hundred dollars the plane which I was 
going to get for six hundred and fifty I had decided to take 
a profit of four hundred and fifty. And to tell a senile old man 
that, it seemed to me, should have been as simple as shooting 
fish in a bucket 

As Tve said he woke up as I came around the corner of the 
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cabin, Ms eyes blinking, Ms scanty silky white hair shining, 
the blue of Ms denim jacket brilliant in the sunlight. He 
looked even more benign than he had on the other occasion, 
and Ms smile of welcome was even more happy, fuzzy, and 
beatific. 

"Riley," he beamed all over. "Why Riley, Riley, Riley." 

He was such a beautiful old man at that moment that one 
wondered if perhaps it were not really true that "the end of the 
road is God, Mac," BEATUS ILLE, INTEGER VITAE, and all the rest 
of that, et cetera and so forth. 

"Why Riley, Riley, Riley/' he beamed and stood up and 
took my hand, and his hand shook just slightly. 

"About that airplane, W. W.,* I started out firmly, "I just 
want to say that . . .** 

And suddenly I realized that he wasn't listening to a word 
that I was saying. In the startled and fascinated absolutely 
riveted way in wMch he might have stared at the Second 
Coming of Christ he was staring at my hand. I heard my voice 
trail off to nothing and I was staring at my hand also, I saw 
that I was still firmly clutching that broken brassiere which 
Stasie had forced upon me. 

It was an old one, limp and too many times washed, and 
looked lewd as it dangled from my hand, the broken strap 
hanging, the elastic shriveled and obscene, the lace 
for there had originally been lace in it tattered and thread- 
bare. 

And as we both stared at it a slow smile of ancient con- 
cupiscence began to play about his lips. His old fingers 
reached out to it and gingerly felt it. There was an intense 
preoccupation out of which he abruptly shook himself. With 
Ms fingers still holding onto the rag he then looked up into 
my face, his eyes a wide startled china blue. "Why Riley,'* 
he said in a kind of astonished and reproving and senile in- 
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tonation. Then he clucked two or three times and said again, 
"Why Riley, Riley, Riley, Riley" 

"That airplane ... I was saying . . ." I started to go on. 

He closed his eyes down to slits and shook his head, in- 
wardly laughing lewdly but rather delicately too. ""Why 
Riley" 

A sort of madness then again seemed to surround us, a 
madness which now seemed to be the pattern for the relation- 
ship between us. 

"It's not mine/* I stammered, caught in foolishness the way 
a fly gets caught in flypaper, "if s not mine. It belongs to 
Stasie." 

Still retaining the mild concupiscent smile he shook his 
head back and forth several times more and finally said, "I 
hardly know what to say, Riley/' 

"You see its broken/ 7 I said. "The strap is broken, W. W." 

I could only guess what lewd idea that conveyed to him. 

"You told me/* he said, "how you felt about Anastasia. 7 * 

"Now look here/* I said beginning to get angry. 

"But it won't work/' he went on. "I know that this may be 
a disappointment to you, but it just would never work out, 
Riley. I know that there are probably some childish affections 
left between you two, but really . . ." He paused for breath. 
"Deeply and sincerely I say to you that childish affection isn't 
enough to carry two people through the pitfalls of mar- 
riage. There are duties and there are obligations. Believe 
me, Riley . . ? Still holding the worn silk between his thumb 
and finger although actually having forgotten about it he put 
his other shaking hand on my arm and went on emotionally, 
"Just believe me, Riley, you know I've been married twice, 
and I know considerably more about these things than you 
do. Have your fun. Yes, have your fun if you must. Ill even 
allow that. But don't get married, Riley/' 
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He was becoming more and more distressed. 

"I understand your feeling," he went on, "I certainly do. 
No one would understand it better than I, but . . .* He looked 
wildly about until his eye rested on the Bible lying open on 
the table. "But Saint Paul ... I believe it was Saint Paul 
said plainly ... or was it the Sermon on the Mount . . . 
but anyway it says if thine eye ofiend thee, pluck it out and 
cast it from thee for it is more profitable for thee that one of 
thy members should perish and not that thy whole body be 
cast into hell." 

"But W. W." I tried to interrupt and get back to business. 

"I know," he went on in agitation. "You will mention lone- 
Bness, and I know that it reads that it is not good to live alone. 
I well know the terrors of loneliness, but work not passion, 
Riley, is the road to fellowship and communion. Work. Prayer. 
Humility. Sobriety. These are the fundamentals, Riley. The 
others are snares and delusions. Even Anastasia, my own 
daughter . . ." He now stood on tiptoe to be able to say it 
into my ear. **. . . in her own way is a whitewashed sepulcher, 
Riley" 

*T don t care about that," I suddenly shouted at him, "I 
came here to talk about an airplane." 

"Riley." He ignored me. "Beware of women, Riley." His eye 
dropped down to the Bible on the table again. "For to be car- 
nally minded is death, but to be spiritually minded is life 
and peace. Romans, 8, 6, Riley." 

The moment was slowly approaching the horrible now. 

"I know. I know," he went on wildly. "I know you will say, 
'But if they can not contain, let them marry; for it is better 
to marry than to burn, First Corinthians, 7, 9.' I know you 
were about to say that, but you can contain yourself, Riley. 
We all can . . /' 

From W. W. this was particularly awful. 
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"And for my sake please try to contain yourself, Riley. It 
would never work out, never work out at all. I can see it all so 
clearly." 

I began to look about in panic again for a way to escape* 

"Work is the answer, Riley. You must work. To work is to 
pray. You need occupation." He stopped distractedly and put 
his hand to the side of his addled head. 'Wait a minute. IH 
have it. I'll think of something. Chickens? No, you said you 
didn't want chickens the last time. Mink? Is mink farming 
more to your fancy? Of course you could work on the farm 
here/' He looked down at the untended farmland below the 
cabin. "Yes, Riley, there's a great deal of work you could do 
around here." His eyes rolled up as he tried to think again 
and brightened as an idea came to him. "Pigs," he said. *TTes ? 
that's it, pigs, Riley. High prices now for pigs. How do pigs 
strike your fancy?" 

He looked earnestly into my face, hopefully at first and then 
the expression turned to disappointment, "No, I can see that 
you have very little real desire to be a pig man. Apples?" He 
looked up brightly again. "The old orchard could be brought 
back, I'm sure. Fine old winesaps, they were once. No, I can 
see that you're not interested in that either." 

He was plunged in deep thought again, and then his ex- 
pression cleared. 

"I have it," he said in delight. "Wait right here. Wait right 
here while I go get it, Riley." He dropped his hand from my 
arm and scuttled into his buggy, dark and earth-smelling 
cabin. 

I should have left right then. I should have fled. I thought 
of it but I acted too slowly. He was out again and holding 
a sheaf of closely written foolscap. 

"I knew I'd think of something," he said triumphantly. 
"YouVe always had a literary flair, haven't you, Riley?" 
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This in a sense was true and in the '80s when I was sec- 
retary for him when he was trying to and failing to make 
his political comeback I had written some of his speeches 
for him. 

"Really an extraordinary literary talent You inherited it 
from your father. And it fits in. It's extraordinary how every- 
thing always fits in when one takes the trouble to think 
deeply." He looked down at those manuscript pages in his 
hands. "I've been doing a little writing, some small more or 
less philosophical and historical meditations.'' 

Small? Hell! That sheaf of foolscap was an inch and a half 
in thickness. 

"Thoughts/' he continued. "Conclusions on the world as I 
have seen it." 

About two hundred thousand words was my guess. 

"Just a small philosophical meditation, Riley." 

He put his hand on my arm again in his clawlike manner. 

"The fruit of my idle hours." 

It was a scaly hand when you looked at it. 

"For the instruction of the young . . ." 

His benign old face had become reptilian somehow. 

"Essentially a rough draft, but with a little brushing up of 
the kind at which you are so talented not at all unworthy," 

The claw clamped on my wristbone tighter and tighter. 

"Possibly a sure-fire best seller." 

I did have the presence of mind to ask, "But how am I going 
to get paid for it, W. W,?" 

"A fourth of the royalties when it's published." His face 
again glowed with pleasure. "A fourth of the royalties. And 
that's handsome, extremely handsome." 

"It doesn't sound handsome to me." I did stand up to him 
that much, but I was at a disadvantage because I knew utterly 
nothing about publishing or the proper rates for ghostwriting. 
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He looked hurt when I said that and picked up the Bible 
from the table and began rapidly leafing through it When 
he found the place he wanted he read, "Lay not up for your- 
selves treasures upon earth where moth and rust doth corrupt 
and where thieves break through and steal. Matthew, 6, 19, 
Riley." 

"But twenty-five per cent doesn't sound like an awful lot/* 
I said lamely. 

"Oh Riley." He looked even more hurt "Lay up treasures 
in heaven where neither moth nor rust corrupt and where 
thieves do not break through and steal." 

"It's got to be fifty per cent," I said feeling that I had to 
take a stand on something. 

"Riley," he shook his head again. **Where your treasure is 
there will your heart be also, Matthew, 6, 21." 

"Fifty per cent" I decided I had to be stubborn. 

He turned a page of the Bible. "All things whatsoever ye 
would that men should do to you, Riley, do ye even so to them: 
for this is the law and the prophets, Matthew 7, 12. I will go 
so far as to give you thirty-five per cent, but I warn you, no 
higher, Riley." 

"Forty," I said. "It's got to be forty." 

"Very well then, forty per cent/' he unexpectedly agreed. 
"Forty per cent. So be it." Then he thrust those foolscap pages 
into my arms and looked at his watch. "It is the hour at which 
I generally pray. Would you care to pray with me, Riley?" 

I didn't care to at all. I fled. I fled back down through the 
spruce grove toward the house as rapidly as I was able. Stasie 
was out on the back stoop in the sun again brushing her hair 
with the hairbrush, and as I passed her to get to my car she 
said, 'Did you get my bra fixed?" 

"No damn it, I did not," I said for my anger was catching 
up with me now. 
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"You could have used the stapling machine W. W.'s got/' 
she said. "That's the easiest way to fix a broken strap." 

"Go down there and fix it yourself/' 

She wasn't put out by my temper at all. She stretched in a 
slow animal way arid said, "Would you do me a favor?" 

I said, "No." 

"Please/ 7 she said. "Please wouldn't you drive in to Cotton- 
wood and get me a bottle of beer?" 

"Beer?" 

Tm going to wash my hair. I need some beer if Tin going 
to set it right And when you're in there you could get me 
some BKECK SHAMPOO, the oily hair kind." 

And that was as far as I got with my second try about the 
airplane. 



In tracing out the huge chain reaction which placed me 
eventually on the third-story ledge of the COMMERCIAL HOTEL 
the importance of the above may not be immediately appar- 
ent, but the importance was there, and I will try to make it 
clear now. 

I suppose first it was my own sense of personal failure, for 
in spite of all my intentions I had never even gotten to the 
point of discussing the matter of the airplane with W. W. at 
all. This would be reason enough for my extreme depression. 
But there were other reasons. 

Considering the greatness which had been in W. W. once 
upon a time this performance of his, not to mention the one 
on the first day I'd seen him, was extremely unnerving. Then, 
considering the fact that I had never intended to do anything 
remotely like the literary work he had foisted on me, the manu- 
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script which he had given to me seemed to hang about my 
neck like the albatross about the neck of the Ancient Mariner. 
And then finally, again considering the greatness which had 
once been in him, what I found written into the manuscript 
was abysmally disappointing. "I was bom/* it began, and I 
knew at once what I was going to find there. 

I was born in the southern part of the State, a 
territory then, in 1871, in a little hamlet of ten 
houses. There I grew up under the stern but kindly 
discipline of the prairie, roamed with my dog and 
with my gun, and learned the prairie's lessons of 
hardihood and self-reliance. There I trapped beaver 
and muskrat along the peaceful waters of the Paw- 
paw. 

The biography of an elder statesman, I could see at once 
that that was what he intended. When you start out by say- 
ing that you trapped muskrat and beaver that's the least you 
can be. Picture all those poor little fur-clad boys doing their 
sums of an evening with a stick of charcoal on a wooden spade 
before the open fire, their manifest destinies already per- 
ceived, their feet already itching. 

I grew up in that rural shall I say frontier 
democracy which has nurtured so many of our elder 
statesmen and national leaders. 

He let the cat out of the bag on that one. 

I was born, interestingly enough, in a log cabin. 
We depended for meat largely upon game which 
my father shot, for there were deer and even ante- 
lope as far east as the Waubaunsee then. Every 
year we raised a pig and it provided us with ham, 
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bacon, side meat sausage, grease which with the 

addition of wood ashes made soap, 

* 

And fie hide, I suppose, a football 

At the age of seven I acquired I cannot recol- 
lect now how or why a Bluetick hound which I 
called Gyp, and together Gyp and I reveled in the 
golden world which William Allen White so aptly 
termed "Boydom/ 7 

Here THE MEDITATIONS OF THE HONORABLE w. w. WESTWAKD 
began to remind me of the JIM JUDSON stories. 

Gyp was my first friend and, I might add, the tru- 
est friend of my lifetime. There is truly no love 
comparable to that of a good dog toward his mas- 
ter. 

Great men have always loved dogs. We all know this. 

I shall never forget that kindly, immeasurably wise, 
sad and wrinkled old Bluetick face Gyp possessed. 

Blaa, Blaa. Blaa. Is this enough yet to give you the idea of 
what he was trying to do, or should I tell you? 

In my tenth year we moved to Cottonwood and 
in my fourteenth year to the Indian Reservation 
at Red Haw where my father was the agent . . . 
or "Major" as all Indian agents were called then 
. . . and where we resided until the end of the first 
Cleveland administration. 

What he was trying to do was turn himself into a five-cent 
cigar, and it isn't pleasant to have someone youVe known 
and admired do that. He was not a five-cent cigar, not "the 
good old days," not the political George M. Cohan. 
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My formal education, the reading, writing, arith- 
metic and knowledge of the Scriptures ... up un- 
til our return to Cottonwood in '88 ... was gained 
at my mother's knee. 

That sainted woman. 

My father was an old-fashioned Jeffersonian 
Democrat while my mother, God bless her, had at 
one time as a girl had a secret passion for Abra- 
ham Lincoln whom she had once seen in Gales- 
burg. Of this peculiar and unstable union of agra- 
rian democracy and liberal industrialism was born 
the infant William Wadsworth Westward, and be- 
tween the hammer of ruralism and the anvil of 
progress was forged the infant of our modern na- 
tion. 

Yes sir. A five-cent cigar. A TOOTSIE ROLL. A cracker barrel. 
A moldy old piece of horehound candy. Mr. America. The 
stud stallion of the twentieth century. 

And between enlightened Christianity and the 
pantheon of mercantilism, of which the whole win- 
ning of the West was a symbol, the flint of the one 
against the steel of the other, was struck Promethean 
fire. 

God, I can't tell you how depressing all of this was. I 
stopped reading and thought back to the way he really had 
been in the days of his greatness: the beginning of Padua, 
I thought back on. 

He drove me out there one spring day. Or rather Hugh, 
his chauffeur for they had one then drove us both out 
in the old LINCOLN which was the new LINCOLN then. We 
watched the surveyor laying out the streets on the shifting 
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dunes: Botticelli Drive, Verona Avenue, Piazza Vecchia, Pe- 
trachio Avenue and so forth, and it was wonderful to think 
of the Imaginary geometric lines being laid down and com- 
partmentalizing what was almost virgin prairie. 

It was one of those bitter days of early spring with the 
wind whipping up a sandstorm around us and the bare sand 
bars in the Pawpaw bleak and stark for that early in the 
year there was almost no water and there would not be 
any until the thaws happened out on the Yellowstone or 
somewhere. The stUl bare sand-bar willows and cottonwood 
trees were bending to the sharp March wind. W. W. was 
wearing a dark overcoat and a derby hat and again chewing 
his cold cigar. But in spite of all the bleakness his enthusiasm 
filled everything with sunlight. 

"It all came to me, Riley," he said expansively without 
even noticing the wind and driving sand, 'last year when 
your Aunt Agnes and Stasie and I were in Europe." He paused 
and tried to light the cigar but couldn't. "What's Europe got 
that we haven't got? I suddenly asked myself. Time, nothing 
more than time, was the astonishingly simple answer. Time, 
history, sequences of years all producing a certain mellow- 
ness which we as yet lack. But American genius, I also saw 
at once, could rectify all of that, and as always with Ameri- 
can genius could even slightly improve upon it. Arid that's 
what PADUA ON THE PAWPAW is, or is going to be: American 
genius, American genius pure and simple, Biley." 

In those days he used the kind of words which could thrill 
one. And he could see it aU in his mind even with the sand- 
storm whipping around him. 

"The best things selected from all of tie greatest places, 
the chaff winnowed out . . . for I assure you, Riley, that there 
is a great deal of chaff in Europe . . . culled, purified, re- 
duced to miniature size, for American engineering genius is 
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certainly capable of the task," he waved Ms hand widely at 
the duneland, "this is PADUA ON THE PAWPAW in my mind's 
eye." He extended the other arm so that he stood like a cru- 
cifixion there. "Dreams, Biley, this is what reality is made of/' 
Yes, that was all greatness, and it was awful to return from 
that concept to this smudgy manuscript which I was reading. 

The United States of the 70s, particularly in the 
West, was centered about the home . . . 

He had never really ever had one. 

. . . the hearth . . . 

He hadn't had a hearth, an old wood stove more likely. 
. . . the husbandman . . . 

Whatever that means. 

. . . the parlor organ. 
Bull feathers. 

For events to break the monotony there was the 
circus in the summer, the camp meeting, the county 
fair, elections, Fourth of July, birth and death, a life 
close to fundamentals. It was a quiet world but an 
exceedingly good one. 

Yes, a five-cent cigar was what he was trying to make him- 
self into, a nickel beer, a TOOTSIE ROLL, a cracked leather bus- 
tle, a hyperatrophied old prostate. 

It depressed me more than I can tell you. 

I read this much of the manuscript while I was having 
lunch in a restaurant in Lindquist which was the next town 
on the way back to Gateway from Nonesuch. I read it and as 
I read the old atomic pile started heating up, I can tell you. 
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Now, how Cogitology added to all of this, helped get me 
out on the ledge of the COMMERCIAL HOTEL although the 
logic is clear is hard to explain, or at least it was hard to 
explain to Emily when I tried to. 

"A what?" she said skeptically. 

"An erase/' I said for that is what the Cogitological proc- 
ess of drifting backward into oblivion which Ive mentioned 
earlier is called. "An Erase, the first step along the road to 
ultimate Cogo." It meant nothing to her at all although if 
anyone could have profited from Cogitology it was that 
girl . . . She was so ... well, it's hard to find the word 
... so utterly unconscious and so regulated and pushed about 
by drives of which she had absolutely no understanding: the 
self-improvement drive which obviously derived from an in- 
security which was frightening, the warmhearted drive which 
had gotten her into almost all of her major troubles and de- 
rived from some childish desire simply to be liked, the re- 
spectability drive, the domesticity drive, so ... well, to cut 
it short I could have helped that girl a lot if she had had 
enough sense to let me. 

"An Erase," she repeated as though the word were an en- 
tirely new one. 

There were three kinds of Erases, I told her, and one of 
these I've described already, the trip through oblivion and 
out the other side of it which is known in Cogitology as the 
"Quest Erasure/' The purpose of that one is to learn. The 
second land stops short of the other side of oblivion and is 
known as the "Escape" or "Flight" Erase, and it's simply an 
ever-present refuge or retreat, a state not unlike that pro- 
duced by sodium amytal or pentothal or any of the other 
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hypnotics. And once you have learned how to do it you can, 
in a sense, just go out of sight and stay that way as long as 
you care to. But that to Emily was "Escapism," one of the 
obscene words in her particular genre of thinking. Then there 
was the third Erase, the "Dual," in which the patient and the 
therapist . . . well, over this she balked completely. 

"What I still don't see," she said frowning, "is how any of 
all of this got you out on the ledge of the COMMERCIAL. And 
of all the unsavory places, the COMMERCIAL." 

I tried to tell her how the "Flight" Erase is a kind of an 
ace in the hole when you begin to feel things piling up on you. 

"It won't go down." She frowned again. "It just won't go 
down, Riley." 

I tried to simplify it. "I was just so depressed/' I said, "after 
looking at that manuscript of W. W/s that I took my out. I 
went into an Erasure/' 

"In a saloon," she came back at me. "In a saloon? As far 
as I can see you haven't explained anything yet, Riley." 

"A saloon is as good a place as any," I said. "And in the 
afternoons saloons are dark and quiet, and as far as that goes 
I would hardly call the FARMER'S DELL a saloon either. More 
of a neighborhood club, Emily." 

She said, "They sell liquor there, don't they?" 

The great American pragmatic mind once more. I guess 
that that was it in brief when you boiled down Emily, 

She looked across the coffee table there in her little middle- 
class apartment, her lips rather pinched, her eyes small and 
her hands clasped primly in her lap. "Can't see that you've 
explained anything," she said again. "You haven't explained 
the saloon. You haven't explained the COMMERCIAL HOTEL. 
And you haven't explained that girl either, RHey." 

I said, "Oh God, that's all I've been trying to do all this 
time, Emily." 
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Chapter Tliree 



ALTHOUGH they were not to Emily, I think that the links 
in this vast chain are now becoming quite apparent to the 
reader. And although Life being continuous without sharply 
defined links makes the analogy inexact I think that the links 
can roughly be examined. The first link would be W. W/s air- 
plane and his request that I buy it cheaply for him. The second 
would be Stockton Bullet and his refusal to entertain my prop- 
osition about that same airplane. The third link then is my 
visit to Nonesuch which was such a failure for me, the manu- 
script, and the abysmal depression into which it dropped me. 
Link number four would be my Erase which was nothing more 
than a flight which I took for the moment, and the fact that I 
took it in our neighborhood tavern is purely incidental. Link 
number five would be that girl . . . God only knows where 
she came from . . . who woke me out of my Erase because 
seeing me there in the booth in the back room so quiet for so 
long alarmed her. And the links after that leading out onto the 
ledge are so obvious that there is no need to try to isolate them 
at this point. 
Narrative is enough here, I think. 
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I drove back from Nonesuch and had lunch in Lindquist 
where I started reading the MEDITATIONS OF THE HONORABLE 
w, w. WESTWARD. From Lindquist I drove back to Gateway and 
felt even more downhearted about everything, for just the 
various symbolisms of highways in general can be extremely 
depressing. I went to Em's apartment and it, bad as it was in 
the evenings, was at its worst in the afternoon and especially 
when one was alone there. I thought of the FARMER'S DELL, not 
because I wanted a drink but because it was only a few 
blocks away and because I thought that there I might possibly 
find someone. It's a comforting sort of person you usually find 
in a barroom in the afternoon, a much quieter type than you 
find in one in the evening. There wasn't anyone there except 
the bartender, however, so I sat down in a booth in the back 
room and stared at the jukebox which in itself was something 
to hypnotize one even if one knew nothing at all about Cogi- 
tological Erasures, tubes on it of light, bubbles and fluids 
slowly boiling, serpentining, twining, gliding. An Erase was an 
almost automatic out now. 

I have no idea for just how long I stayed erased, but it must 
have been quite a while. It was late in the afternoon when I 
awoke again into the conscious. I drifted up out of oblivion 
and even while the clouds were still swirling around me I saw 
that girl's face suspended there above the table and right 
across from me, her eyes large and a little bit anxious as she 
looked at me, not a particularly pretty face but young and con- 
taining a sort of superficial attraction. 

"What' s the matter, Mac?" her voice which was hard and 
childish at the same time said. **You aren't going to be sick or 
something? " 

Her eyes were large and brown, the face sharp, complexion 
a little sallow, eyebrows plucked, hair blonde, artificial blonde 
and in the jukebox light just a little bit on the green side. 
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aren't going to be ilF' her voice went on. "You aren't 
going to be sick? You just don't look good, mister." 

I was out of the Erase all the way by now, and now the 
whole person came to me. She wasn't sitting in the booth as I 
had thought at first but standing at the end of the table leaning 
over looking at me, her hands on the MICARTA. She looked as 
though she had seen Lana Turner in the movie of THE POSTMAN 
ALWAYS RINGS TWICE and tried to look like that, although she 
wasn't filled out enough to look like Lana Turner. She was 
wearing a sort of brown cotton slack suit, the trousers coming 
up in front like overalls and where the bib went over her sharp 
little left breast was embroidered in yellow the name ^GINGER." 
The suit was terribly mussed. She looked as though she had just 
crawled out of a GREYHOUND bus after a transcontinental trip, 
and she carried a huge brown patent-leather handbag, big 
enough to hold a change of clothes, suspended from her shoul- 
der on a strap. 

"You sure you aren't going to be ill, George?" she asked again, 
still wide-eyed and anxious. 

I snapped to attention completely. "No, I feel fine," I said 
and, seeing her name there, added "Ginger." 

Tm not Ginger," she said. "I'm Arline. Ginger's my girl 
friend." 

"Where's she?" I said. 

"I don't know." She shrugged her shoulders. "She went off 
with a fellow somewhere." 

She moved into the bench across from me and put her el- 
bows on the table. 

"If you'll give me a nickel," she said conversationally, "I'll 
play something for you on the jukebox." 

I gave her a nickel and as she walked across the room I had 
the strangest feeling. It was as though here in reality was 
happening one of those things which go on in my head when 
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I'm doing something else. You remember, The blonde in the 
XK-120, the private eye on assignment., Sam Spade, Mike 
Hammer, the Thin Man, that stuff. And that's all right when it's 
just in your head, but when it really happens . . . well, it is 
alarming. It's not only alarming but a little grimy, grimy in 
real life I mean. 

"Now look here, dear" that wheat-colored blonde in the 
XK-120 Jag said, playing nervously with the gearshift with 
her slim tanned and enameled fingers, "youre a mean sort of 
man, I think" to which I answered, "Only mean to the ones 
who are mean to me, kid." 

"What' 11 it be/' Arline said from the jukebox, "Dixieland or 
boogiewoogie, Robert?" 

I didn't seem to have the glib old answer ready the way I 
had expected. 

"Boogiewoogie," she answered herself. "Want to dance with 
me, Richard?" 

"No, I don't feel like dancing," I said. 

"Would you buy a girl a drink?" 

"Are you old enough?" I said. 

She went in to the bar and ordered herself a straight shot 
with a beer chaser and came back and sat down across from 
me again. She was terribly young, not over seventeen or eigh- 
teen with small birdlike bones. "When you're big enough you're 
old enough," she said. 

She was a little hard-looking but she had all the right lines 
and contours, a real supersonic character, and I never dreamed 
that she would crack up the way she was doing. 

"You dont leave me much but my pride," she said, 

"Such as it is," I said. 

Arline looked at me for a moment and then said, "You're 
really a funny Joe, you are. I thought you was about to lose 
your lunch, but now I wouldn't even know you'd had a drop/* 
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"It was just that I was erased," I said. 

"I beg your pardon." 

"Erased," I said. "A kind of a self -hypnosis." 

"Come again/' 

"Hypnotized," I said. "I know how to hypnotize myself." 

"G'wan/' she said. 

I don t know why I felt at such a loss, but I did. There was 
something about her I just didn't seem able to cope with. 

"Could you hypnotize me?" she asked. 

I didn't know that I could. I'd never hypnotized anyone but 
myself. I'd never even thought of trying to do so. Yd seen it 
done once. I'd seen it done to a fraternity brother of mine at 
the Beta house back at Grindstone. 

"Could you?" she kept asking. "Could you?" 

"Sure I could," I said, "but I couldn't unless you wanted me 

to." 

"Oh I want to. Don't worry about that, Howard, I want to." 

I dont know where that gorgeous dreamboat had picked up 
the mouse under her left eye, but she looked at me as though 
maybe I had done it, and it worried me too the way she was 
waving around that SMITH & WESSON. "If you arent careful, 
beautiful," I said, "I'll balance that mouse up for you. 3 " 

I suddenly had the feeling that tilings were moving faster 
than I wanted them to. 

"Lefs see you hypnotize me," Arline said. "I've done just 
about everything, Jack, but I never been hypnotized yet, 
though." 

As a matter of fact it isn't very hard to hypnotize people if 
they're perfectly willing, but I didn't know that yet. 

"Come on," she kept urging. "Come on. Lefs see you. I dare 
you!" 

I hate situations of this kind. I didn't want to try to hypno- 
tize her because I didn't know how, and at the same time I felt 
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as though, in some way I hadn't intended, I had put myself in 
a position where I had to try to. 

"All right," I finally said, "lie back on the bench and stare 
at the jukebox. Stare just as hard as you can at the jukebox." 

The music was still playing and the bubbles and lights 
again gliding, sliding. 

1 said, "You're going to sleep, Arline. You're going to sleep. 
Sleep. Sleep. Sleep. Can you hear me?" 

Let me say again that I didn't know one damn thing about 
what I was doing. But she must have been one of those rare 
persons for whom professional vaudeville hypnotists are al- 
ways looking, the one in one thousand who can be sent off with 
nothing more than a few waves and passes. I had hardly told 
her to go to sleep when I saw that she was completely under. 
Trilby! 

"Arline," I said, "can you hear me?** 

"I can hear you," she said in a voice which made me feel 
creepy. 

"Sit up," I said. 

She sat up directly. 

I said, "Smile." 

She smiled hideously at me. 

I had proved my point and I had had enough of it; so I said, 
"Snap out of it, Arline. Snap out of it on the double." 

But that apparently was the one thing she wouldn't do. I 
snapped my fingers in front of her face. Nothing happened. I 
shook her. There wasn't one damn thing I could think of which 
worked. She seemed to be hypnotized for keeps as far as I 
could see, and I felt myself getting hot and frightened. I only 
had one advantage which was that everything I told her to do, 
except to come out of the trance, she did directly. 

I had a temptation to leave her just sitting in the booth and 
clear out, and I would have except for the fact that the bar- 
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tender knew me. I finally decided to get her out of there before 
the cocktail crowd arrived and to take her some place where I 
would have more time to dehypnotize her. I paid the bartender 
and then said, "Come on, Arline. We've got to get a taxi." I'd 
left the car at Em's house because she used it in the evenings 
to go to a meteorology class at the Municipal University. 

I said, "Come on, Arline," and she followed me out of the 
I>ELL like a well-trained spaniel. 

The cab driver gave me an odd look when Arline climbed 
into the cab and an even odder one when we climbed out again 
at Em's place. When I got her inside I had her lie down on the 
sofa. I had an idea that if I could persuade her that it was 
morning she might wake up not a bad idea either and I 
set about it. 

"Ifs night now, Arline/' I said, "night and time to go to 
sleep*" Her eyes closed. "But you will wake up just as soon as 
it's morning. You will wake up won't you?" 

*I will wake up," her voice sepulchrally answered. 

"Now nighty-night," I said. 

In the same sepulchral tone she said, "First, may I go to the 
bathroom?" 

Well, I hadn't thought of that, but it was logical and so I 
allowed her. 

When she came back I said, "And now to bed." 

"And now to bed," she echoed in that same dead frightening 
intonation, and then started to take her clothes off, jacket, 
trousers and T shirt. I felt awfully uncomfortable then for while 
she was wearing a bra she was not wearing any panties. They 
say that under hypnosis no one will do anything really un- 
natural to their natures, but I was beginning to wonder what 
was her natural nature. She left the bra on for the night, 
stretched out on the sofa again, and then curled up on her side. 

"Okay, Arline," I said after a moment. "-Now it's morning." 
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She sat up directly in a natural unhypnotized way, stretched, 
and then suddenly saw me, the strange room, and the fact that 
she had almost no clothes on. 

"Whoa/' she said trying to cover up. "Now look here, Her- 
bert, what goes on here?" 

I was embarrassed more than she was, and I was just be- 
ginning to explain when something happened to me which 
shouldn't have happened to a dog. The door opened and in 
came Em to pick up a notebook or something which she had 
forgotten and needed her for class at the Muni-Uni. She 
shrieked first and then started gasping. 

But it was Arline who spoke first. Holding her overalls which 
she had picked up from the floor in front of her she said in a 
very grand manner to me, "Just who is this dame, William?" 

I hardly knew what I was saying. I said, "It's my room- 
mate." 

"Well tell her she's no lady," Arline went on, "and tell her to 
get the hell out of here or somewhere." 

She stood up and slipped into her overalls and T shirt. 

"Close your mouth," she said to Emily, "before I drop a 
letter in it." 

And that set Emily off. 

"Who am I?" she said in full-sized anger. "Well, who are 
you? That's more to the point." She turned on me. "Who is 
this, Riley?" 

"I was hypnotizing her," I said lamely. 

"Well, I guess she isn't the only one you hypnotized," Em 
snapped. "You must have had me hypnotized too, you . . . 
you SvengaK. I had no idea, no idea at all what was going on 
while I was at work, but Tm completely unhypnotized now. 
I'm wide-awake, and I think you can clear out of here right 
now, and I mean right now, Riley." 

"Em," I tried to say something. 
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"You've said all you need to say/ 5 she cut me off. c Tm 
through. I'm through washing your socks and turning your 
collars. Fm through defending you when people say things 
about you. I'm through. I'm done. I mean completely. I don't 
care. I just don't care, Eiley." Then she burst hysterically into 
tears. 

ArHne, who was all dressed by now, drew herself up grandly 
again and slung the strap of her handbag over her shoulder 
and took my arm. "Let's get the hell out of here," she said. 

That set Em off again. "Go/* she shouted. "Go before I do 
something desperate. Go. I'm done. Through. I gave you every- 
thing I had, Riley. My love. My house. My body." 

That last had been an awfully long time before, but I didn't 
think that it was the time to say that. 

"I hate you," she went on wildly. "1 hate you. Hate you. Hate 
you." 

"Let's blow/' Arline said to me. "We can go down to the 
COMMERCIAL. I'm a personal friend of the night clerk," 

I really really felt awful even though I was completely in the 
right which Em would have known had she let me explain it. 

"Go," Em shouted again. 

"All right, I'll go/' I said bitterly, "You don't have to tell me 
when I'm not wanted/* 

I held the door open for Arline and walked out with her. 

"I sort of feel sorry for that dame/* Arline said as we walked 
down the hallway. "I feel sorry for her because, if you don't 
know it you ought to. She's in love with you, mister.** 

2 

Love . . . 

Well, she may have been at that. On the whole I guess she 

was. 
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But it's a queer thing, a baffling thing, love is. It just doesn't 
seem to fit any more. Love in the twentieth century is the most 
baffling, ill-fitting thing I know of. Love and chain reaction just 
don't go together. Incompatible quantities, or they would seem 
so. Love, the more you think about it, seems to be essentially 
an unfissionable substance. The irrational fighting it out with 
the rational, this is the great world war, if you stop and think 
about it, of our times. And if you stop and think about it a 
little bit longer and then admit the basic tenets of our time it 
might seem better on the whole to do away with love com- 
pletely as did the rationalists of the eighteenth century. 

It was funny the way they did it, too. They dissected it, 
diluted it, compartmentalized it and definitely proved its non- 
existence and, for a while, got along very well without it un- 
til ... well, no one seems to understand the real damage that 
Dr. Freud did or really his only important contribution. He 
clinically observed love. The fat was in the fire, for in our 
scientific age what was clinically observed had to be accepted. 
The rational had clinically observed the irrational and had to 
take cognizance of it. Schizophrenia not only became common; 
it became the normal. After observing the existence of love, 
what might they not find next? They might even find God, if 
they were not careful. 

Poor Em. But then if she had not been in love with me she 
would have been equally in love with someone. She was so 
constituted, and love was her forte, her claim to dignity, but 
the pity was that inasmuch as love was her forte she knew so 
terribly little about it and although trying for all she was worth 
to become lovable was trying in all of the wrong directions. You 
just can not intelligently be rational about love any more than 
you can intelligently be irrational about atomic fission. 

The sex book, this was Emily's symbol. 

The sexual act," Emily read to me aloud during the early 
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period of our mairiage. She was reading from MARRIAGE 
MANUAL FOR ADULTS by Dr. Alfred Krippendorf, B.A., M.A., 
Ph.D., M.D., and D.D. A marriage manual for non-adults 
would be more interesting, I thought. "The sexual act may be 
roughly divided into three parts . . ." 

"Gallia est omnis in partes tres/* I said. 

*. . . the beginning, the middle, and the end/' Em read. 

TLike the short story," I said. 

"Riley," Em said, close to tears, "you aren't really listening." 

"Yes, I am." 

"No you're not." 

"I am so." 

"But Eiley, there's something we can learn here." 

I just thought of that apropos of the night Arline and I 
spent there in the COMMERCIAL. 

"How would you like it, Jake," she said, "a fast one or a slow 
one?" 

The sexual act may be roughly divided into three 
parts: the beginning, the middle, and the end, but 
a word to the groom first. Remember, oh groom, 
that of nothing else on this earth was the old adage 
of "haste makes waste" more truly spoken. And at 
this moment remember also, oh groom, that through 
selfishness and impatience you may work an irrepar- 
able harm, disaster through which your whole life 
may be blighted. So restrain yourself, oh groom. Be 
kind. Be gentle. Be considerate above all things. 
Restrain your impulses. He who conquers himself 
conquers all things. 

And becomes practically impotent. 
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As you may have gathered already the COMMERCIAL I mean 
the "old" COMMERCIAL, for there was a NEW COMMERCIAL which 
was modern was not really a first-rate hotel although once 
upon a time it had been. Lillian Russell, Buffalo Bill, Oscar 
Wilde, Anna Held, Sir Harry Lauder were all among those 
who had once upon a time put up there. The lobby was rather 
small with a yellow tile floor and blackened mahogany wood- 
work, a few blackened oil paintings on the walls: "Waiting tor 
the Chinook," "Chief Wah-tan-go-sa and Squaw White Face," 
"Sunrise over the Waubaunsee" which was a Westernized 
Hudson River number. There was a rather grandly bending 
mahogany staircase off to one side with a bronze statue of 
Ceres on tie newel post and she was holding a cluster of elec- 
tric light bulbs. But the lobby, with its spittoons and cob- 
webby old men and dusty iron elevator grillwork isn't impor- 
tant here because it was upstairs that everything happened. 
And the upstairs is important because the hotel came from the 
period in which a room with its own bath was something spe- 
cial. At least the room Arline and I had, while rather large, 
certainly had none. It had a washbowl on one wall, one double 
bed, a chest of drawers, a combination gas and electric chan- 
delier, and brownish wallpaper. The important thing, how- 
ever, was that the bathroom was down the hallway. 

I shan't mention our night in the hotel, only what happened 
in the morning. 

I woke up early, but Arline was still sleeping like a baby. I 
wanted a bath, and I wanted it quite badly. Naturally I didn't 
have any bathrobe or slippers with me nor a tooth brush 
either although that's incidental so I slipped on my trench 
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coat arid shoes as quietly as I could Airline needed her sleep, 
I figured and taking my soap and towel let myself out of the 
room and went to the bathroom. I completely forgot to take 
the room key with me and never noticed that the door had a 
spring lock. 

Accident? 

You can have long discussions over what is and what is not 
accidental, there being schools of thought which entirely deny 
the possibility of the accidental. And there are those who feel 
that everything in the world is teleological in some sense: 
"One increasing purpose" and so forth. 

At any rate after my bath I had no way to get back into the 
room where my clothes were. I could have pounded on the 
door, but it was early, as IVe said, and Arline needed her sleep, 
and you never can quite tell how women, unless you know 
them pretty well, react to being wakened early in the morning. 
The alternative to waking Arline was to find someone with a 
passkey, but at the COMMERCIAL there aren't very many cham- 
bermaids around and I felt silly, dressed as I was, to go down 
to the lobby to ask the desk clerk. 

And then an idea occurred to me which may sound quite 
foolish to you now but which seemed quite ingenious to me at 
that moment. 

From both our room and the bathroom I had noticed the 
ledge or cornice which went all the way around that third floor 
and which was at least eighteen inches wide . . . more than 
sufficiently wide to walk on. The window in the bedroom was 
open, I recalled, and it would certainly be easy for me to open 
and go out of the window in the bathroom. I would be able to 
slip in quietly without disturbing Arline. At least that was 
what I thought. All of this was logical and would have oc- 
curred to anyone under the same circumstances. 

From the bathroom window I ducked out onto the ledge 
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without any trouble at all and walked around the corner of the 
building where the flagpole jutted out and on to our room, 
but the window instead of being open was shut and Arline, in- 
stead of being asleep, was up and dressed and at the moment 
rifling my pants pockets and my billfold. I banged on the 
window. She waved at me, smiled, and went on with what 
she was doing. I shouted. She waved again and having finished 
robbing me blew me a kiss and let herself out of the room, 
that being from then on and forever the last time I saw that 
one. 

I was hurt and disappointed in her and all of that but I 
wasn't frantic yet. I walked back to the bathroom window out 
of which I had come but when I got back there it was closed 
and when I knocked on the frosted glass some woman inside 
started screaming. I was beginning to feel trapped now. 

I started walking slowly around the building again this time 
looking for open windows through which I could get inside. 
But this time, as I went around the comer where the flagpole 
jutted out, I caught the back of my trench coat on that cleat, 
the one which had been put there for the flag rope. I twisted 
and turned trying to get loose . . . this must have been about 
when Patrolman Sammons first saw me . . . but I saw right 
away that there wasn't any way to get loose unless I took my 
coat off which I certainly didn't want to do. Yd been arrested 
for a lot of things during the years but never for indecent ex- 
posure. And I certainly would have been arrested for indecent 
exposure too with that policeman down there already bellowing 
"Don't jump! Don't jump" up at me. There was enough slack 
in the trench coat, however, so that I could sit down, and for 
that I was extremely grateful. 

No one will ever know precisely what drove 
wretched Riley McCullough out onto that ledge of 
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the old Commercial Hotel three stories above 
Eleventh and Niles. No one will ever know except 
Riley himself, who refuses to discuss the subject. 

And do you blame me? Who in the world would have be- 
lieved me? The chain now seemed to have been welded into a 
circle, and I was caught. Caught by what? If you are at all 
philosophically inclined you can not escape that question. And 
it seemed to me that what I was caught by was the twentieth 
century, and that this was somehow the whole problem of the 
world, that of escaping or conquering this century, that if 
somehow we could get into the twenty-first we would be in 
the clear again. For me, at least, this chain of this century was 
becoming just too utterly deadly. It not only intended to de- 
stroy me but to do it in a way so ingeniously spectacular that 
the tortures devised by medieval brains the standard until 
recently in these things were as tinkling cymbals. A twen- 
tieth-century auto-da-fe, no less . . . that was what I was in 
for. 
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IT was no fun sitting out there on that ledge. No fun at all, I 
can tell you. And while the weather was warm for the end of 
November it was awfully cold for a man wearing nothing but 
shoes and a trench coat, so cold that going into an Erase which 
I thought of at first was out of the question. 

But uncomfortable as it was out there, there seemed to be 
nothing to do about it. And the more uncomfortable It got, 
the harder still it became to arrive at any kind of effective 
action. I was outside, physically and symbolically, and there 
seemed to be no way at all for me to get inside again although 
several thousand people kept offering suggestions. The glare 
of the crowd was awful, for people in a mass collectively staring 
at one thing do send off a glare, I found out, a positive glare, 
a hot glow like the glow off of molten metal. The glare can 
solidify too into a kind of spear and transfix one, nail one to a 
spot even more firmly than that cleat from the flagpole rope 
could. It was no fun. I can positively state that. 

The reader will think that I could have explained my posi- 
tion in such a way that someone, a policeman, a priest, a psy- 
chiatrist, some one of all the persons who arrived to reason 
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with me dining the day might understand, but the curious and 
frightening thing was that this was out of the question. No one 
paid the slightest bit of attention to my story. Everyone in- 
sisted upon psychological or metaphysical solutions. 

There was a policeman who had dressed himself up in a 
bellboy's uniform in the naive belief that this would somehow 
reassure me and hide the fact of what he was, but there was 
nothing he could have done to hide that professionally cop 
face and his inane, false and cop way of tiduoJdng and talking. 

"I don't care whether you're a bellboy or General Grant," I 
said to him as he tried to talk to me through the window, *Tm 
caught. That's what I want to say. I'm caugbt here." 

And he would answer, "Sure. Sure, fella," there must be a 
school some place where cops learn to speak because they 
speak that way everywhere IVe ever run across them. "Sure. 
Sure, fella, ev'eyone's caught somewheres. Me. Me old lady. 
Me twelve-year-old daughta. But dat's just da way it is. Daf s 
when yai godda take yahse'f in han' an' look at da bright side." 

*Tm not talking about you, your old lady, or your twelve- 
year-old daughter," I said. 

"Sure. Sure, fella. But how would yah like a nice cold glass 
of wattah?" 

Tm trying to tell you," I screamed, "that it is physically im- 
possible for me to come in unless someone helps me." 

"Sure. Sure, fella, dat's what I'm here fawh. Dat's what all 
a us is yere fawh. Ta help yah. What can I do ta help yah?" 

I said, "You can come out here and help me get uncaught 
That's what you can do to help me, copper." 

"Me?" I never saw anyone play anything so broad without 
rehearsal, "ME? GO OUT DEAH? G'wan. Ah yah kiddin?" 

TNb, I'm not kidding. For Christ's sake come out and help 
me!" 

"Naaah. Naaah. Not me, kid. I don't like dem high places." 
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And then there would be a voice from inside the hotel room 
which was their command post in a broad stage whisper, 
"Whaf s he doing now, Arthur?" 

Arthur . . . that was my friend the bellboy or cop rather 
. . . would whisper back in the same audibility, "Chris', he 
wants me to go out deah wit him." 

This was no fun at all, as I have said, and after a few repeti- 
tions of it with minor variations I was frantic. 

"Hey, copper/' I shouted. 

"I tell yah befawh," he answered, "I ain't no copper, I'm da 
bellboy." 

'Well then, bellboy," I said, "if you won't come out and 
help me will you get me some pants and throw them out here 
to me." 

Some more stage whispering followed this. 

"What does he sayr 

"He says he wan's some pants." 

"What does he want pants for?" 

"How da hell should I know what he wan's da pants fawh, 
Doer 

That meant that the person he was talking to was Dr. Gigg, 
the brainwasher. I didn't hear his next question, but I can 
guess what it was from the next question Arthur asked me. 

"What kind of pants did yah want, fella? Would it be men's 
pants awh a pair a ladies?" 

"Any God damn pair of pants," I shouted back. "A pair of 
policeman's pants for all I care." 

"He wan's a pair a policeman's pants, Doc," Arthur said 
back into the hotel room, and that seemed to cause consider- 
able consternation inside there. 

Then Dr. Gigg started in cm one of bis litde lectures. 

"Very interesting. Really quite extraordinary, men, although 
I doubt if many of you can see the symbolism within this. 
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Pants, trousers, and so forth very obviously represent masculin- 
ity, power, hostility, aggression. "Who wears the pants there/ 
a common expression. And policemen, curiously enough, rep- 
resent much the same thing but with the idea of authority, 
God even, included. Father symbols, everything we have here. 
Unsure of himself, this poor young man is grasping for the 
father role in life which so far he has been unable to come to 
terms with.** 

"Gawd,* 7 from one of the cops. 

"Criminy/' 

"Doc, yah ain't tryin* tah bird turd me? Are yah?" 

<c An Oedipal situation of some sort, most likely. That's where 
he's caught, you see, and not on the ledge of a building. But it 
is curious, you observe, the reality for him of the illusion. I'd 
certainly like to get him under hypnotics. Just think of the hos- 
tilities stored up there." 

All day long this kind of thing went on, over and over and 
over. 

And after each little cadenza, a cadenza I believe is a musi- 
cal interlude or bridge signifying nothing, Arthur would take 
over again with his insipidly cajoling conversation. 

"Hey, fella. Whadd'l we talk about Yah innerested in base- 
ball, fella?" 

There's always baseball. 

"I sure do like baseball meself. Whatcha say, fella? Come on 
in, and you an* me, jus' you an' me, fella, we take a ride out to 
da ball pa'ck " 

Gateway City at that time had neither a baseball team nor 
a ball park. 

"Out to da ball pa'ck Oh boy. Don't dat sound good. Buy a 
bottle a pop. Sit out in da bleachers. Razz da pitchah. How 
does dat sound, fella," 

"Not so good," I said. 
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Or it would be something like this. 

"Hey fella, yah like movin* pitchas? I sure do. If deah's any- 
thing I do like it's movin* pitchas. What say, you an* me take in 
a pitcha. See old Lana Turner? Huh? Maybe old Bitzie Hay- 
worth. Jane Russell. Some nice knockah*s, hey Md. Jus* you an* 
me, fella.** 

"Up your nostril, fella,** I said. 

What I'm just trying to get across is that none of this was 
any fun, and that it did not amuse me but amounted rather to 
a slow but sure growth of panic. 

"What's he doing now? 7 * 

"He seems ta be gettin* mean. Doc.** 

"The depressive stage.** A thoughtful pause. "That's an aw- 
fully sick boy out there, Td say.** 



And so I sat Sat and sat and sat and sat 

And it seemed inconceivable that aU of the cosmic machinery 
should have been put in motion to the end of creating this vast 
inanity of which I was now the axis. 

That glaring public eye had focused itself upon me, and it 
was in no mood yet to unfocus. And it was a sore red eye like 
the eye of a Cyclops, A mass eye. A compound eye like the 
eye of an insect with thousands upon thousands of facets. 
Or ... thought of in another way ... a colossal radar grid 
made up of thousands of faces all hurling electronic impulses 
at me which I reiected back again, blips on the scope. I doubt 
if you can really comprehend tihough. 

The professional newspaper cameramen were there and a lot 
of amateur ones too with their LEICAS and CONTAXES and ROLLEI- 
FLEXES pointed up at me and waiting, waiting for that wonder- 
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ful photographic moment when I should fall ... or jump 
. . . and be caught in midair and win for someone a CAMERA 
CLUB prize for 1945. And there were people there too with 
binoculars and one old man in a window of the Selleck Block 
across the street with a brass telescope a regular old time 
spyglass rigidly trained on me* I even saw an artist making 
sketches. Twentieth-century man was not going to miss any of 
this, I can tell you. AP, UP, INS, NBC, MBC, CBS, PATHE, RKO, and 
the TIMES EXAMINER man who wrote Round Up on Sundays. 
What did all of them want? I knew that they all wanted some- 
thing. 

What it was that they wanted came to me as I sat there, 
came with the terrible simplicity of a right to the jaw. They 
wanted me in some perverse way to bow down and worship. 

Yes, it was very much the way it must have been when the 
devil took Christ up onto a high mountain and showed him all 
of the kingdoms of the world. Yes, hideously that way, for 
every man at some time in his Me becomes for himself at least 
his own Christ figure. All that the devil asked of a man was to 
bow down and worship him and, likewise, this was all that the 
twentieth century asked also, the worship of it, which was one 
kind of worship I could not engage in. 

**ALL THIS POWER WILL I GIVE THEE AND THE GLORY OF XHEM," 

the devil said, "IF ..." 
And there was the catch. 

"iF THOU THEREFORE WILT WORSHIP ME, ALL SHALL BE THINE/* 

And I was in touch as I sat there, in touch with evil incar- 
nate. 
All, everything, could be mine, a new wardrobe from the 

GATEWAY ASSOCIATION OF MERCHANTS, a fifty-dollar STETSON 

hat of the type worn by Gary Cooper, a free week at Sun Val- 
ley or the BROADMOOR or the Santa F6 LA FONDA for the 
BURLINGTON RAILROAD by this time had made an offer also, a 
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new refrigerator from G.E. or DELCO, a ROPER RANGE, a set of 

HARTMAN LUGGAGE. 

And all I really had to do was essentially what Em wanted 
me to do, bow down, worship, and settle down to something 
steady and honest. 

It all boiled down to what it had always boiled down to: If 
you are going to save your Me you are going to have to lose it 

To this the corollary question was put: Just what would a 
man willingly lose his Me for? 

A fifty-dollar hand-painted necktie? Due bills at the BEVERLY 
WTLSHIRE? A Hollywood contract plus a screen test with June 
Allyson or Piper Laurie? A television appearance on THIS is 
MY UFE program? A j. SQTJEEZE suit with a Tattersall waist- 
coat? 

No. No thank you! 

But possibly for other kingdoms which now also were spread 
below me: the way the river looped around Gateway and which 
I could see to the east from my perch, the river with the toy 
bridges flung across it, the tiny trains puffing their way across 
the countryside, the green and brown November landscape 
with the roads and section lines making a gridiron of it, the 
chocolate mud of the Waubaunsee and the Pawpaw, the land 
that I was born in. 

For this perhaps, but not for a free trip on the SUPER CHTKF 

Or the CAIJFORNIA ZEPHYR. 

But still if you refuse to lose your Me to save it you had to 
save it by losing it, for it came to me that it was nothing less 
which the twentieth century there below me demanded. 

No matter how violently they shouted TDon t jump*' up at 
me, it was "Jump" th a * *h e y were commanding. 

And yet . . . and yet . . . 

The test of a man is this: What does he do when faced with 
intolerable mutually exclusive alternative conclusions? 
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From the ledge there I could see this: that chocolate river, 
that huge winter brown and green landscape, sand bars with 
sun on them, black walnut, broken cornstalks. 

The beauty of the Middle West isn't the beauty of tlie great 
beauty spots of the world, and that's well, for the beauty of 
the great beauty spots is essentially a beauty for the dullards, 
for trippers, for the two-week tourist. The beauty of the Mid- 
dle West is rather beauty for the connoisseur who has eyes with 
which to see things, modern art, wine for those who have 
palates. An acquired taste? Perhaps but so is pate de foie gras 
or caviar or a good pale dry Martini. Here, if you look, is the 
river, the winter sun glinting on a barge downstream turning 
it into silver and by it a gold froth turned up by the tugboat. 
Here are the long lavender ribbons of concrete highway. Here 
is the red of old brick chimneys well sooted, the orange of rust 
on old bridges and boilers, the hard green of Farm imple- 
ments, the brown of mud, the blue of well-washed denim, the 
red again of barns, and the blue again of coal. Here, too, are 
the bellowing steers being trucked in to the packing houses of 
South Gateway and the men in Levis and spike-heeled boots 
who have come in with them, the streamliners gliding, snake- 
like into Union Station, the castellated grain elevators like 
Rhine fortresses of robber barons. And there are whirling wind- 
mills, barking dogs, farm wives hanging out wash, and wind, 
and the transcontinental buses, the great supermarkets, and 
man himself, perfectible, but imperfect 
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During most of the day I looked at all o those things from 
my ledge there and tried to Ignore the people below, Arthur 
my policeman-bellboy contact with them, Dr. Gigg, Dr. Look, 
and Monsignor Clancy. My plan was to wait till dark and then 
slip out of my trench coat in the privacy of night, unfasten it 
and make my way back to the hotel room. That was my plan, 
and it showed my innocence. I did not suspect what the twen- 
tieth century would do with me. 

So I spent the day for the most part not looking down be- 
cause looking at the people both frightened and depressed me. 
It was late afternoon before I finally did look down carefully, 
almost dusk as I remember. The street was jammed except for 
a wide circle cleared below me. The upturned faces were a 
copper-colored mirror reflecting heat up at me. The police 
were there holding people back, the fire engines which always 
appear during these moments parked so as not to interfere 
with the motion picture sound truck from which cables 
sprouted. I looked carefully and a little contemptuously down 
now, and then saw suddenly something which made my breath 
stop. It was Stasie in the forefront of the crowd not far from 
one of the cameras, and she was staring up at me through a 
little pair of mother-of-pearl opera glasses which W. W. had 
bought for her years ago in Paris during their trip to Europe. 
I had seen her in the same kind of excitement looking through 
those same opera glasses out at Yaw-Et-Ag Park at the horse 
races. 

How I could see everything about her so clearly and mi- 
nutely I don't know except that at moments of danger and hys- 
teria such as I was in there sometimes comes a sharpening of 
all the senses. At any rate I could see her as clearly on the 
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edge of that open circle as I could have at only ten feef s dis- 
tance. She was wearing her brown fur jacket She was hadess 
and her chestnut-colored hair was immaculately page-boy. Her 
dress was beige and a little tight and showing almost every- 
thing the way her dresses generally did, very smart in a brittle 
way, however. She was wearing white gloves the way they had 
taught her to do at Miss Walke/s. She teetered on her high 
French heels, and her handbag was wedged under her elbow 
as she used both hands to hold the opera glasses. And the ex- 
citement emanating from her toward me seemed almost radio- 
active. She was smiling so that her teeth showed, smiling the 
way she had one night at a crap table when I had seen her 
mate sixteen straight passes. It made goose pimples come out 
on me all over. Somehow she saw that I saw her and, without 
taking tie glasses from her eyes, she waved gaily at me. 

Then after that I saw that she was not alone but that there 
was a man with her whom I knew immediately to be Stockton 
Bullet although he didn't look at all the way I had expected. 
One of the gray flannel boys, to be sure, but having come 
West, was trying to revert to roughneck. He was a big ape who 
stood with his hands in his pockets in the slouch of the ex- 
athlete. He was wearing Army suntans, and a worn and peeling 
leather flight jacket, the sloppy pilot's cap from which the wire 
had been extracted. He was chewing a matchstick stolidly as 
he looked up and without using his hands slowly shifted the 
match from the left side to the right side. I came out with 
even more goose pimples when I saw him. 

It was the chilliest feeling IVe ever known, and the chill 
came from the inside, not the outside. She stared at me, and 
I knew that she knew that I knew that she was staring at me. 
In fact our eyes seemed to meet inside of those little mother- 
of-pearl glasses and the impact was like a head-on collision. A 
bond was suddenly forged, a bond as strong as a steel cable. 
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And everything in the periphery was by this time theatrically 
lighted, for it was almost sunset The walls of the Selleck Block 
were almost blood-red, and the windows burned with reflected 
sunset. The street where it was cleared was orange, and the 
crowd face was purple and mottled. It was as lurid a moment, 
I think, as I ever shall encounter. The camermen and their as- 
sistants were working rapidly and efficiently down there setting 
up floodlights, first on the open circle below where presumably 
I should fall or jump, it having been concluded already that 
this would be my inevitable action. Stasie again gaily waved 
her hand at me and smiled. 

My gaze now was so completely riveted to her gaze that I 
didn't notice the other electricians who were hoisting one of 
those big twenty-four-inch spotlights which we used to have 
on shipboard up to the top of the Selleck building where the 
telescopic cameras were, nor did I see the microphone which 
they were lowering down in front of me from the top of the 
COMMERCIAL to pick up screams in case there should be some. 
I wasn't really noticing much of anything now except Cousin 
Stasie. 

Her face was smoothly tanned from playing golf all summer 
which she did with a hard intensity, for she was of almost 
championship proficiency and thafs the way one gets that. Her 
face in the light of the floodlamps which had gone on down 
there now was green, her lipstick which was really purple was 
black and shaped like the ace of spades as she pursed her 
mouth with interest in me. Now and then she smiled nerv- 
ously, her tongue black also as it licked quickly. There was 
something frighteningly erotic too, and never in my life had 
I felt quite so dose to her. I found myself excited in a way in 
which never before had I been excited. 

She was really some girl, that girl. Some girl, Anastasia West- 
ward. 
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TBut Riley," Em used ta say to me, "I just can't see what 
you see in that one." 

And of course no girl could, for by and large most girls hated 
Cousin Stasie. 

To a woman it wouldn't mean a thing to say that there wasn't 
one hundredth of one per cent of chintz or cretonne or lacy 
valance in her. There wasn't, hut there was dynamite. There 
was camber. There was volcano. 

Our eyes welded together now, as they were, and that in- 
tangible bond now between us strong as a crowbar, I felt 
hypnotized and without any volition but her volition. Without 
any thought at all I found myself standing up and slowly un- 
buttoning my trench coat And then the whole crowd gasped 
first and then started yelling. 

Yes, the crowd, led by the imbecile cop, that harness bull, 
that Patrolman Sammons, started up the most hellish yelling. 
It yelled gibberish at first and then the gibberish resolved it- 
self into a chant. "Don' t jump. DON'T JUMP. DON'T JUMP," it 
began chanting up at me and it sounded Bice a football crowd: 
"BLOCK THAT PUNT, BLOCK THAT PUNT," or "WE 
WANT A TOUCHDOWN." 

IVe thought about it a lot since, and I've decided that in 
these mass demonstrations, these auto-da-fes there enters in 
some kind of an emotional time limit. All day they had been 
working up not only me but themselves, and the moment had 
come, I am sure, when it was almost at the breaking point 
and when in all fairness something had to happen. They had 
done their part. They had pounded the old medicine drum. 
They had said all of their own proper spells, made all of their 
magic. And it was time, high time, for me to perform my part. 
Take all of that and add to it the mesmerizing effect of Stasie's 
smile, and what have you? 

Never in my life had I ever wanted to loll myself, but now 
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a curious compulsion was rising. I wasn't frantic at all any 
more, but I found myself wanting to do something superla- 
tively amazing. I had a desire to dive and do jackknives and 
half gainers, flips, and twists, as I fluttered down to the pave- 
ment. The business of losing my life or saving it seemed to have 
become nonexistent The desire to adjust had ceased and the 
desire to revolt had ceased along with it. 

It was not that I wanted to die. I didn't want to die at all. It 
was more as though I were dead already. All I really wanted 
was my identity which was the one thing which they would 
not give me. Sadly I slipped out of and unhooked my trench 
coat. 

As I stood there, naked now, rather listlessly holding that 
coat in one hand, a terrible feeling of dreariness overwhelmed 
me. A feeling of *Ain't it a shame" seeped through me. I had 
pulled my eyes away from Stasie's, but now, rather pleadingly, 
I let them go back there to them. And at that same moment 
that big twenty-four-inch spotlight, sensing the kill, cut loose 
on me flattening me against the sandstone. Jumping seemed 
to be the only thing left for me. 

Rather deliberately and still hypnotized by everything I held 
my trench coat out over the void and let it fall. It fluttered 
pitifully as it floated down, and everyone hushed down to an 
awful silence. I gave a little wave to everyone and hoped that 
it was a brave one. 

Aft^r the hush they began to yell again, but this time they 
began to yell in real, not pretended, terror, this being typical 
it seemed to me that there is not enough imagination in the 
world for people to understand the real horror of anything un- 
til it is actually upon them. I gave my brave little wave again 
and looked down once more to find Stasie's eyes. I did and 
then I could see her lips move making words, words addressed 
directly at me. She, while everyone was screaming TDONT 
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JU3MF* up at me was silently saying, but so that I could read 
her lips, "Jump. Jump. I dare you to, Riley." 

By God, what a girl. By God, there was a woman. 

It was like cold water. Like a slap across the cheek, like an 
alarm clock. 

^Jump/* she kept on and at the same time smiling showing 
her small perfect white teeth, "Jump, Riley. I dare you." 

By God that was what saved my Me. It aroused me with the 
violence of an electric shock. 

Some ghi. Yes, some girl. She saved my life when no one 
else could have saved it. 

"Jump, Riley. Go ahead now." 

It suddenly made me realize that I was still alive and not, 
as I had come to think, dead at all yet. 

Instead of just slipping off of the edge as I had been about 
to I took a huge breath of air, the best breath of air Tve ever 
taken, and then dashed down the ledge to the open window 
where the arms of the cops were waiting. 

They took me to the Central Police Station . . . what the 
hell, I'd never been there before . . . but I'd been to other 
Central Police Stations . . . and booked me. And after I'd 
been there about an hour Em came in. 

Tve fixed your bail," she said, "and I think you better come 
along with me." 
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PART IV 



For most walks of life schizoid traits in abundance 
are a great disadvantage. Yet in spite of them some 
succeed. They succeed by reason of special talents 
which they call into service. 

KABL MENNINGER 



vJkapter One 



I WAS in jail again, and I had been in so many times now that 
I was beginning to wonder. We are, I believe, for the most 
part the authors of our own destinies, and when there gets to 
be a kind of rhythm to destiny, you suddenly do stop and 
wonder. Jail was almost like home now. Was there something 
about confinement I psychically and periodically needed, some 
unconscious satisfaction which was attractive? Of course this 
is true sometimes for moments do come when jail really is the 
only answer. A retreat, a moment of solitude, a time of quiet: 
these are things which the modern world does not usually pro- 
vide, but if you look at it rightly, a vacation from responsibil- 
ity is what jail is ... or can be. 

And as everyone knows from St. Paul all the way down 
through modern times an overproportion of the world's most 
important thought has gone on in tie hoosegow. And, I might 
say, a good deal of my own most important thought has gone 
on in the hoosegow also. As a matter of fact after everything 
there on the ledge I rather welcomed it this time. 

From the COMMERCIAL they took me to the Central Police 
Station. 
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Where was the new STETSON hat? The vacation at Sun Val- 
ley? The new set of HARTMANN LUGGAGE? WHEBE ABE THE SNOWS 

OF YESTERYEAE? 

"Glad to have you aboard/' the hooking sergeant said when 
I checked in my watch, small change and my wallet. He looked 
at me as though he had seen me before while he put them into 
an envelope for safe keeping. 

"HOME is THE SAILOR, HOME FROM SEA," he said then, "AND 

THE HUNTER HOME FROM THE HELL.** 

It might be interesting here to set down my charges. 

(1) Obstructing traffic 

(2) Loitering in a public place 

(3) Disorderly conduct 

(4) Committing a nuisance 

(5) Obscene exposure 

And all of them were euphemisms, really, for the true and 
serious charge which no one dared to make, the charge of act- 
ing in such a manner as to cause persons to stop for a moment 
and wonder. 

It was all essentially a farce and even more of a farce be- 
cause it had to be formalized by a trial. No jury of my peers, 
but unfortunately my father. It was B. P/s misfortune that it 
should have been his morning for presiding over police court. 
Since he was my father I suppose I could have claimed some 
kind of a technicality, but he no longer admitted me as his son, 
and technicalities in police court are always disturbing to the 
standard operational procedure. 

Poor man. Poor B. P. . . . Poor foetal creature. Poor Nick 
Bottom. 

He was seventy now and it shocked me when I saw him, 
shocked me when I saw how completely he looked it I had 
not seen him since before the war when he still looked the way 
he had looked ever since I remembered. His face had gone 
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blotchy, a stiff mottled piece of parchment. He had lost weight 
so that his neck was scrawny and far too thin for his old 
starched collar. In a way my heart really bled for him, and for 
all old men, as he heard the cases which came up before mine 
did. He had not seen me. He was unsuspecting. He did not 
know, for before court he never troubled to read the docket 
of what was in store for him. 

He was doing well with the cases which came before my 
case, and I should know, for I have seen more than a few po- 
lice judges in action. You see you don't have to be bright to 
be a good police judge. You just have to have been at it a long 
time and over and over see practically identical cases. 

Poor Father, mine was not an identical case however. Even 
my marriage had disappointed him because he believed firmly 
I had married her because Yd had to. And then there had been 
a matter of a check at that time, too, which he had had to 
cover, and he was terribly middle-class about matters of money. 

Anyhow when my name was read off along with the charges 
and he suddenly saw me standing there before him his face 
went absolutely ashen and then a sickly yellow. On the bench 
in front of him were two water tumblers, one filled with wa- 
ter for drinking and one holding a little bunch of flowers. 
He became so agitated when he saw me that he picked up 
the wrong glass and tried to drink the flowers. 

Poor old man. Is it heartless if I laugh, but he did almost 
drink off the flowers. 

But he wasn't going to recognize me. Not by a long shot. 

"Young man." That was what he called me throughout 
"How do you plead?" 

"Guilty," I said loudly. T plead guilty/' 

And you may ask why I said that. I pled guilty because in 
a police court ... all courts . . . one always pleads guilty. 
And then in a vague way I was guilty of disturbing the peace, 
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the peace of mind, that is, which is always an unforgivable 
business. And finally I did it for him. The most merciful thing 
I could do was to cut everything as short as it possibly could 
be cut 

He wet his lips with his dry old tongue. Then he got out 
a little pillbox, got it out of his vest pocket. Nitroglycerine, 
I think, for I'd heard he'd had some kind of heart trouble. 
But this time, I'm glad to say, he got the right glass of water. 
His hand shook as he raised it He was getting ready to make 
a speech, and I had a pretty good idea of what would be its 
nature. 

"I shan't dwell on this, Riley," he would say, "I shan't 
dwell on this at all, for it's fundamentally a question between 
you and yourself, Eiley. And I shan't dwell either upon how 
you have hurt your mother and myself, I shan't dwell upon 
it because if you do not realize this your mother and I have 
failed completely, Riley." 

God, I could hear it all coming even while he was drinking 
that water. And there I was, a damn child again, standing 
beside that damn roll-top desk in his damn den. 

"I shan't dwell on this," he would say. "It would be as un- 
pleasant for me as it would be for you, Riley. But you must 
know how your mother and I feel about this; so let the whole 
thing be just a matter between you and yourself, Riley." 

"Damn you," I thought to myself as he wet his lips several 
times before speaking. "Damn you. Say it. Go ahead and get 
it over with. How much of my bank account, how much of my 
salary are you garnisheeing this time? But no matter how 
much it is, say it and get it over with." 

He swallowed his pills, drank the water, put the glass down 
and then picked it up again in his shaky old claw and swal- 
lowed again and again put it down. Then he opened his mouth 
to begin the speech and then suddenly closed it 
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"Sixty days. Next case." That was all he said when he finally 
did speak. "Sixty days. Next case!'* And then he looked away 
and out the window. 

Damn him. Damn him again. Sixty days. And not even a 
speech. Not a word to his own flesh and blood. DAMN YOU, 
B. P. McCULLOUGH. 

Sixty days. Yes, sixty days. 

He was a weak man, weak with that particular land of 
weakness which demands a show of absolute impartiality. So 
weak that at such moments as these he was forced to live up 
to some scurrilous picture of Khadamanthine justice which he 
carried. 

Yes, it would have taken a bigger man than B. P. McCul- 
lough to suspend my sentence, and I did not even ask it. 

2 

BAA, BAA, BLACK SHEEP, that* s the way they wanted me to 
feel. 

The prodigal son who had wasted his substance in riotous 
living, they wanted to make me feel that way too, but they 
didn't trot out any fatted calf over it I can tell you. 

SHAME. SHAME. DOUBLE SHAME. EVERYBODY KNOWS YOUR 

NAME. 

But it didn't work. It didn't work at all. ... I saw to that 
... in my case. 

While I was in jail I didn't occupy myself with any of that. 
I occupied myself with what I should do next. 

Em sent in the COLLECTED WORKS OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEABE 
for me to improve my mind with, and from it I extracted this: 

IAGO: COME, BE A MAN. DROWN THYSELF? DROWN CATS 
AND BUND PUPPIES. . . . PUT MONEY IN THY PURSE 
. . . TRAVERSE, GO. PROVIDE THY MONEY. 
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Good old lago. 

Good old Shakespeare. 

For it was time, high time to do just that: to TBAVEBSE, GO, 
and PROVIDE MYSELF WITH MONEY. 

Money had never been very important, but I could see now 
that that was a mistake. If I were going to get any place at 
all I was going to have to cope with the economic problem 
and make myself some money. Money might not be the best 
thing in life, but it was difficult to get the best things if you 
did not have money. Perhaps money was an extremely deli- 
cate thing with which to damn oneself, but if you did have 
money . . . this for sure . . . people were more careful about 
trying to push you around, and I was done with being pushed 
around I decided. From now on I was going to be able to 
have a room with a private bath, I decided. 

Axiom Number One: 

If you are good-natured people step all over you. 
Axiom Number Two: 

If you make an ass out of yourself people will ride you. 
Axiom Number Three: 

If you are a revolving door you never get no place. 

It all added up to the same thing: if you have money you 
don't get pushed around, ridden, stepped on, or get no place. 

Although neither W. W. nor Stasie had mentioned it to me 
the idea of JNCEDWEST RAIN COBP. was one with which I was now 
completely familiar. Stockton Bullet, when I talked to him, 
had talked just enough to enable me to put everything to- 
gether. 

He was not one of the bright young men, Bullet wasn't, but 
he had blundered onto a great idea . . . although it had 
taken W. W., I judged, to show him its greatness. And then 
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lie, as I did not, did have money, and as I've been saying 
that lends to anything an aspect of greatness. 

It's really deceptive, some of those New England people. 
The worse they dress, the poorer they look, the more likely 
they are to have money. Here was a retrograde gray flannel 
boy in suntans, leather jacket, toothpick in mouth, who looked 
like a broken-down flight bum but knowing that he came from 
New England that's just how you knew that he had money. 
Precisely, he was from Chestnut Hill, and that was another 
way you knew. All of those Back Bay families have been ship- 
ping out their throwbacks for years, shipping them out to 
become sea captains once upon a time but nowadays to the 
"West" mostly which, of course, means anything west of 
Waltham. I suspected that he had money from the start, and 
I knew it when I found out he'd been taken up by Stasie, 
for she had a sure nose for it, as sure a nose as W. W. had 
once had. 

But to get back to MIDWEST RAIN itself, it was founded on 
the following solid propositions and factors: 

(1) While the eastern part of our state, the part around 
Gateway, is a fertile farming region, the western two thirds 
of the state is marginal in character. And this marginal char- 
acter is entirely due to insufficient rainfall. In a wet cycle 
there are huge crops out there but none at all during dry 
times. 

( 2 ) Due to the fact that it was a wet cycle at that time, and 
due to the war, there were at the moment bumper crops and 
to those western farmers bumper profits also, 

(3) Those farmers, affluent as they were for the moment, 
still carried in their minds one gnawing fear which had been 
given to them forever during the drought 1930s: what would 
happen when again there would be dry years? All of them, I 
mean, could remember lie days of the Dust Bowl. 
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And the conclusions are obvious from a statement of these 
factors. Anything which could guarantee water to those farm- 
ers, a ditch, a dam, a well, or a rainstorm, they would buy 
and pay a top price for. 

So now modern science, midwifed by Dr. Langmuir, had 
provided a means by which men could sell and deliver rain- 
storms. Cloud seeding, either by generator on the ground or 
by airplane in the sky, had come of age. Hence MDOWEST BAIN 
and incidentally W. W/s ... or Bullet's . . . airplane. 

Our method of operation was simple enough. Delivering 
rain to two or three counties would be enough for the pilot 
venture. Once we had delivered the goods on this small scale, 
half of Nebraska, all of Kansas and Oklahoma would come 
running. We would contract with our one or two selected 
counties to provide a specified number of inches during the 
year, and we would simply precipitate clouds until we had 
met our contract. We just could not miss if we played our 
cards right. I say "we" because while no one as yet had men- 
tioned the matter to me directly I was just Machiavellian 
enough to know how to pull a squeeze play . . . for that 
matter, if I had to, two or three squeeze plays. 

Now this whole idea may not seem so tremendous at first 
glance but it becomes bigger and bigger the more you look. 
Remember the panic of the "Gold Corner"? Well, if you 
could possibly get a corner on rain it would make "Black 
Friday" look like Easter Sunday. This was 1945, remember, 
and a man acting fast would be in from the beginning. I sud- 
denly realized that W. W. was not as crazy as I had thought 
when he talked about fundamentals. 

And aside from the idea of getting a corner on rain there 
were all kinds of other additional sources of income. With wa- 
ter guaranteed the price of farmland would go sky-high out 
there in the western part of the state which meant if you 
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bought early you would be able to make enormous profits 
and capital gains too, most likely. And with the bringing of 
rain there would also be brought a danger of hail and a crop 
insurance business would be in order. And then just the pres- 
ence of sure general prosperity in the region would bring in 
its wake all kinds of other businesses. The more I looked at 
it the better. I saw that it was not just a business but an em- 
pire which we were founding. 
And I could see it all, see it in my minds eye. 

Seated at my desk in the old countinghouse I said to one of 
the lads, *7 think we've let Mr. Rhodes cool his heels long 
enough. You can send him in, but tett Mr. Morgan to come 
back tomorrow" 

The mind's eye, yes, the mind's eye . . . 

It was the third telephone from the left which rang and the 
one word for which I was waiting was whispered into my ear. 

"Bresnitz" which,, of course^ was a code word. 

Hanging up I snapped on the office intercom and said, "Miss 
Mapes, would you be so kind as to step in and bring your pad 
with youP" Her clean silken knees crossed in front of me and 
her pencil waited for dictation. "We'll buy a mUUon bales on 
January futures. Never be a bear on the United States" I said. 

Her eyes glittered when I said that. 



3 

From codxoLOGY AND COGNITION, Coronado Press, San Diego, 
1940 

PERHAPS THE MOST COGENT AND FAR-BEACHING IN- 
SIGHT TO WHICH WE WHO PRACTICE COGITOLOGY HAVE 
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ATTAINED IS THE FUNDAMENTAL LAW OF BOTH HIS- 
TOKICAL PROGRESS AND INDIVIDUAL PERSONALITY EVO- 
LUTION WHICH "WE HAVE BEEN PLEASED TO NAME: 

THE LAW OF ONE STEP BACKWARD 

TWO STEPS FORWARD 
OR, 

THE DANCE OF LIFE, 

THE ANAJ3OLISM AND CATABOLISM OF ADVANCEMENT. 

Jail was not a place in which to forget Cogitology but an 
admirable spot in which to practice it and think more deeply 
about it 

That was one of the exciting possibilities of the science. 
Even in jail without any texts or equipment I could go on 
uniBtemipted with my one step backward two steps forward 
progress. The proper study of mankind is not man but one- 
self, another Cogitological precept 

The economic determinists had found themselves up an 
all too obviously blind alley. The Marxian dialectics had 
equally obviously gone kaput. And the Freudian imperatives 
had wandered into Cloud-Cuckoo-Land. The pragmatism of 
John Dewey with which American thought had gone upstairs 
seemed to have contracted a social disease of some kind. Nine- 
teenth-century Christianity, although still present in forms 
and rituals., seemed to have lost the bzing-bzang along with 
free enterprise and laissez faire. Dead-end philosophies were 
going rapidly by the board for the obvious reason that peo- 
ple could not accept any kind of deadendism as soon as the 
deadends had become apparent -And it all added up to this 
which was that mankind was then in one of those interludes 
between epochs, at a moment again similar to that in which 
reptiles were hoping to become birds or marsupials attempt- 
ing to turn themselves into mammals, a Time of Troubles as 
the very learned Dr. Toynbee has called it. It seemed as 
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though a new fall of Rome was just about in order. But to 
this dark scene Cogitology brought back light 

Students have long recognized the cyclical nature 
of history, but Cogitologists, through actual time 
travel, have come to see the process not as just over 
and over revolving in a plain but this with a for- 
ward motion, a third dimension added. The shape 
of history, then, becomes not that of a wheel but 
that of a corkscrew. 

The very very learned Dr. Toynbee approaches this idea 
but in somewhat the same way as the students of Dianetics 
approach Cogitology. On the right track, I mean, but at about 
Thirty-third Street when the express passengers are rolling 
into Grand Central. 

The LAW OF ONE STEP BACKWARD TWO 
STEPS FORWARD very well takes into account 
the curvature of the historical corkscrew, for it is 
quite obvious that in traveling along the route of 
the corkscrew that although the motion is always 
forward half of the time the illusion is that one is 
really going backward. It's not unlike the state- 
ment of Lenin's that the road to Paris runs through 
Peking. 

A tremendously exciting statement. 

To the pessimist who considers our world "well 
advanced into our time of troubles" there is very 
little ahead of us but a decline and fall of our own 
Rome. But the optimistic Cogitologist sees that the 
fall of Rome has probably already happened, that 
most likely we are in the new dark ages now, and 
that the new Renaissance is before us. 
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The principal force, it seems to us, which ener- 
gized the later Renaissance of the Fifteenth Cen- 
tury was the discovery not only of the Americas 
but of all the other New Worlds for to the Euro- 
pean China and India were new worlds also. We 
do not then feel that we are drawing the longbow 
in suggesting that the conquest of interstellar space 
now in its bare infancy almost may also usher in 
an era of creativity the like of which the world 
has not seen yet 

Now there was the kind of stuff to make the blood churn. 

Item 

From the GATEWAY TIMES EXAMINER, 1975 

LOCAL BOY MAKES GOOD 

Gateway City, May 22, 1975. Gateway City today turned out 
in force to welcome home its famous son at the termination of 
his return trip from the planet Venus. At exactly 12:01, today, 
the rocket "Anastasid* touched the earth of the ball park where 
several thousand people were already waiting. After the neces- 
sary cooling and decompression period was ended the hatch 
opened and Captain Riley McCullough stepped to earth fol- 
lowed by his crew. He was greeted by an ovation equaled 
only probably by that rendered at the landing of Charles 
Lindbergh at Le Bourget in the early part of the century. 

Captain McCullough is the son of the late Judge and Mrs. 
B. P. McCullough, etc., etc., etc. 

The blood churn and the eye kindle . . . 

Wham! There was a thin smell of burnt metal in the con- 
trol room as we cut loose the tail section for we were still in 
the early days of rochet travel and still using multiple phase 
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rockets. I lay snugly with Marylin in our double shock com- 
pensator and both of us waited for the wave of nausea which 
always came when we left the gravitational field of earth 
behind us and remained for the first few moments in which 
we were weightless. When that had ended we made our way 
to the observation bubble, and there., plighting our troth, we 
gazed at the nearing moon. There's no finer feeling anywhere 
than being off and free in space with a girl who's crazy mad 
for you and just cant keep her hands off of you. 

The eye kindle and the mind whirl. 

I could not help but remember the scene just before take- 
off. Well-wishers were crowded around. We were still taking 
on water, compressed foodstuffs, U-238 and other essentials. 
I stood with my space suit over my arm for I did not like to 
put it on until I was inside of the air lock. Ava stood beside me, 
tense as a clock spring and clinging to my arm as I watched 
the loading. 

"Take me with you" she pleaded. 

*7 cant. Space is hell on women" I said. 

"You bastard" was what she said. 



What I was actually doing, I came to see, was fighting a 
new medievalism, not only while I was in jail or out on the 
ledge there medieval as all of that may be but most par- 
ticularly during the brief moment when I was with Dr. Gigg, 
the police psychiatrist, just after I had come in from the 
ledge and just before I was taken down to the Central Po- 
lice Station. That was the moment in which the medieval 
character of tibe modern world came through completely. 
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"Grab him before he gets violent," one cop said. 

**No funny stuff now," another said and threw a hammer 
lock on me. 

A man in a white suit who looked the same way the cops 
did grabbed my legs and looking at Dr. Gigg said, "The strait- 
jacket or are you going to give him a shot, Doc?" 

*1 think/' Dr. Gigg said, "that the strait-jacket will be suffi- 
cientJ" 

My legs and arms by now were divided up between the 
cops and Dr, Gigg's mental assistants. They were all big 
heavy men who were strong but out of condition. They panted 
and wheezed around me. They spread-eagled me on the bed 
and looked to Dr. Gigg for further instructions. 

"I think the strait-jacket will do nicely/' he said again, but 
he cautiously kept his hypodermic at the ready. He held it 
vertically and squinted through it and, quite cheerily now, 
hummed to himself. "Bum-diddle-dum. Dum. Dum. Dum/* he 
hummed as he raised the plunger to get rid of the air bubble. 

He too was a rather big man with a swarthy shiny face and 
tight curly hair above it. He had a long nose and eyes which 
were set too close together, and about him there was a kind 
of unhealthy physical exuberance which made my flesh crawl. 

*Td rather not knock him out/' he said, "until he signs the 
papers and we get him out to Gateway Psychopathic." 

That hit me like a brick. 

Have you ever watched a mouse wait in absolute terror for 
a cat to spring? Well no matter what the spring of the cat is 
like it is still a hundred times worse to the mouse than any- 
thing the mouse could have imagined. That's the way this was. 

It can't happen here. 

But Gateway Psychopathic. 

It was happening here . . . and now. 

It isn't like going to jail. In jail you have a chance. In fact 
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jail isn't bad at all. You still have your feet on the ground. 
But in a madhouse. Well, they demand that you consider 
yourself mad or they won't be happy. And once you consider 
yourself mad the bottom drops out beneath you. It's like the 
Inquisition. You have to damn yourself to give any satisfac- 
tion. 

Gateway Psychopathic. Here you have the nub of the medi- 
eval, the core of the Gothic. Gateway Psychopathic, while 
quite new and modern as madhouses go, although sterilized, 
washed with carbolic, provided with pack rooms, electric- 
shock rooms, insulin-shock rooms, acute wards and all the 
rest, was still the essence of dark ages because absolute or- 
thodoxy was demanded. The dungeon under the modem 
church, this was. And there was no habeas corpus when you 
got into that place. 

"Jesus God, Doctor/' I shouted. 

"Bum-diddle-dum." He kept on humming contentedly and 
bounced over on his springy tread to where I was spread- 
eagled. "Bum-diddle-dum. Bum. Bum. Bum." He was still hold- 
ing the hypo carefully vertical in his hands. He reached down 
with one hand and pulled back the lid of my eye. 

"Hypnotics?" he said thoughtfully to himself. "Or shock? 
Bum-diddle-dum. Shock. Yes, never gone wrong on electric 
shock yet." 

I started to struggle but subsided quickly for at my first 
move he had the needle alerted, and above all things I had 
to avoid that needle. Once Td had the needle Td be unable 
to talk, and when you can't talk you really are done for. I 
stopped struggling and tried to say the most logical thing I 
could think of. "Doctor, can I have my clothes back?" It was 
cold and it was embarrassing to be spread-eagled there with- 
out any clothes on. 

He looked rather startled and then stared into my eyes again. 
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*Are you afraid of me?" he then said. 

"Yes sir, I am," I said for that seemed the truest and most 
logical thing to answer. 

"Well you don't have to be." He sat down on the bed and 
slapped me genially on the thigh. "You don't have to be afraid 
of me at all, son- The only thing Tm here for is to help you," 

I suppose that during the Inquisition this was more or less 
what the Grand Inquisitor did while they were warming up 
the red-hot irons. Tm just here to help you, son," I'm sure 
that the Grand Inquisitor said that. 

And aside from that I don t like people who call me "Son", 
and I don't trust people who say that they're there to help me. 

I said, "I wasn't aware that I needed help/' but I saw right 
away that I'd said the wrong thing, 

"You see you're all mixed up, son," he went on, "and all we 
want to do is straighten you out, and we know just how to do 
that" 

He was acting the part of kindness personified and he had 
terrible B.O. combined with it 

"You do want help?" he went on. "You really do want help, 
now don't you?" 

I don't like people who try to put words into your mouth 
either. 

Every society has methods of keeping its people in line, 
and of course this was one of them and in modern times the 
way to do it is first of all to convince you that you don't know 
what you're saying. In Gothic times they asked you, "how 
you were with God," but in modem time they ask you if "you 
are well adjusted." Once upon a time if you didn't follow the 
party line they asked you to "repent" but today they say, '"You 
want help, now don't you?" Ajad in either case you had to 
confess something and give up something. 

Well, right now I didn't want any help, at least not of his 
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kind, but I knew that it would be entirely wrong for me to 
say so. 

"What kind of help did you have in mind, Doc?" I an- 
swered. 

"Bum-diddle-dum." He had to think it over. Then be said 
very carelessly. "Sodium amytal or pentothal. You'd probably 
enjoy that." And then his eyes lit up for, as I already knew, 
he was electric shock happy. "A little shock then. Not too 
much. Just a good brisk course, you know, of treatments." 
He was still keeping the light touch. "Nothing like electric 
shock to brush away the cobwebs." 

"I'm rather attached to some of my cobwebs," I said. 

"That's just it," he said. "We've got to get rid of that at- 
tachment. Shock. Then maybe a few more hypnotic inter- 
views. Then a little more shock and you should be coming 
along nicely." 

I started to struggle again, but there was the needle again 
ready. 

"Just what's the matter with me, Doc?" I said trying to 
keep both of us from getting excited. 

"In layman's terms" he became airily superior "you've 
sort of lost track of reality, son." 

By God, I had known that that cliche would have to come 
out sooner or later. The modern cliche of all modern cliches 
that word "reality" was. 

"Sort of lost track of reality, son," he repeated. "You really 
have, but I don't suppose that at the moment you should be 
expected to be able to see that. You've lost touch, to put it 
simply." 

"Like what?" I said because the longer I talked and he 
talked the more chance I'd have to get out of there, I felt. 

"Well, for instance, can you give me a good rational expla- 
nation why you went out on the ledge there?" 
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"Because I was coming back from the bathroom/' I said 
and regretted it before I had finished the answer. 

He stood up and smiled the loftiest, dirtiest, and most supe- 
rior smile IVe ever had smiled at me. 

"See what I meanf* lie said and wafted a little bit of his 
B.O. at me. 

I started to swear but the needle jumped out of hiding. 

"Tin sorry, Doc," I said, disgusted with myself at my own 
tone of pleading. *1 just said that to see what you'd say, Doc." 

"Paranoia," he said to no one in particular, "You see, son," 
and the self-satisfaction glistened on him like suntan oil, "you 
see you're sick. You're a terribly sick individual. You just don't 
know how sick you are, son." 

And all of this was the essence of medieval darkness, the 
authoritarianism of a man with a watertight religion and of 
Dracula too in the process of eulogizing werewolfism. 

"You just don't know how sick you are, but I can make you 
well. I can make you as well as I am, son." 

Gothic to the core. And after they forced you to confess 
and repent then they always had some other little thing in 
store for you like throwing you into the moat or burning you 
at the stake for your soul's good. Well, they didn't burn you 
at the stake nowadays, but Dr. Gigg had something else just 
as good, that little black box full of wires which wasn't very 
much different. Nowadays they didn't accuse you of being 
an Anabaptist, or a Manidhean, or a Gnostic, or a latitudina- 
rian but they were awfully quick to throw around terms such 
as schizophrenic, manic-depressive, cycloid, paranoid, psycho- 
pathic, or psychotic. 

There he was, "Bum-diddle~dum" the modern medieval 
bigot and nothing much changed about anything except you 
read in the word "adjustment" where formerly you read in 
"Dominus vobiscum" 
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There lie was still holding his needle, and you could see 
right off that he was not the land of man who had either 
brothers or sisters but "siblings" rather, that he didn't go 
home at night but returned to the "Oedipal Drama" or pos- 
sibly "Electra.** 

Well, what does a person do in a situation of that sort? You 
must capitulate, but at the same time you must not. Human 
dignity won't allow you. If you take the easy way to save your 
life you most irretrievably lose it. 

"You were saying," Dr. Gigg said watching me closely, "that 
you were coming back from the bathroom." 

A really skillful inquisitor he was ... a good prospect for 
membership on the McCarthy committee . . . for he knew 
how to lead to my weakness, and all the cops began to titter. 

"Oh just skip the whole thing," I said. 

"No/* he frowned, "this is extremely fascinating informa- 
tion." 

I said, "I resent you, Doctor. I resent you deeply." 

He smiled his disgusting smile again. "It*s only when we 
hit upon the truth that people resent us/* 

I said, "Then you shall resent me deeply before you are 
done with me, Doctor.** 

"I could turn you over to the law,** he said, "but the law 
can*t help you.** 

Why hadn't I thought of that myself? 

"The law is only punitive,** he added. 

I said, "For God's sake turn me over to the law, sir.** 

"With a clear conscience,** he answered, "I just couldn't do 
that. No, I just could not do that** 

He got some printed forms out of his pocket and went over 
to the table to fill them out. Then he came back with them 
and with his pen. "All you have to do, son," he said, "is sign 
where the cross is." 
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And then suddenly I saw right through him, realized what 
a fake he was, what a real fresh-water phony. I still had my 
constitutional rights, and would have them right up until 
someone could commit me. And I saw equally clearly that 
there were only three persons or things which could do that: 
I could commit myself which was what he was trying to get 
me to do. Someone in my family could, but I had no family 
any more. And a court could. But he couldn't, not right 
then anyhow, unless I signed that paper. He was just like 
all the rest, just like all the other self-appointed vicars 
on earth of God Almighty. And as with all of that ilk once 
you see through them you can brush them away with a 
feather. 

"Just sign here/* he said. TLet him go, boys, so that he can 
sign the paper." He said it in the same offhand way as though 
it were a matter of no importance, a hotel register, something 
of that sort. 

As soon as I sat up I said, "You can kiss my ass, Doc." 

His eyebrows shot up. 

"I don't know much about law/' I said, "but this much I do 
know. These cops can arrest me any day in the week, but you 
and your men can't. Without a court order you can't touch 
me. And if you do once again, I'll sue you for everything you 
own and collect it lock, stock, and barrel." 

That's the way to deal with the twentieth century. Fight 
fire with fire. 

I wasn't absolutely sure that I was right, but I saw right 
off that he wasn't sure that I wasn't 

He made one last try. 

"But don't you want to be helped?" he said in a shocked 
tone of voice. 

"No/' I said, and this was the greatest heresy of all. The 
unspoken word is that always, under all circumstances, you 
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do want to be helped. You're beyond tie pale if you think 

anything different. 

"No," I said, *1 don't want to be helped," and it sounded 

as though I had said something obscene. 

He said again, "But I could make you as well as I am." 
I said, "111 sue you and run you out of town." 
"I wash my hands of you," he said doing the Pontius Pilate. 
At any rate I had stopped letting myself be pushed around 
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When Em arrived at the Central Police Station she had my 
trench coat with her, and I was grateful for that, but not for 
very much else. In spite of all she had had to say to the WOBLIH 
WIDE stringer about all of us "really loving Riley" and so forth, 
she was not cordial. 

"I've fixed your bail and I think you had better come along 
with me," she said crisply. 

She had the attitude that I might get myself into some kind 
of trouble if she wasn't careful and didn't take it upon herself 
to watch me. 

It was a mean cold night, and she was wearing one of those 
transparent plastic raincoats, her hair ratty because of the 
drizzle which had come shortly after I had come in off the 
ledge. In the bare yellow light of the bull pen where they 
released me she looked sallow and rather tired. And there 
was something impatient about her too which was not attrac- 
tive, 

As I got back my watch and wallet she turned her back on 
me and started down the hall to the outside. I followed her 
to where that old junk heap of a roadster of hers was parked 
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under a street lamp. I didn't say anything, and she didn't 
either. Neither one of us wanted to be the one to speak first. 

The streets were all dark and empty, the lamps blue with 
rainbows around them where they hung in the center of the 
intersections. The asphalt was black and shiny. At the apart- 
ment house we took the car around to the back where the ga- 
rages were and, still in silence, let ourselves in through the 
kitchen door of the apartment Em was certainly overplaying 
the silence if you ask me. 

She walked through the kitchen, overplaying the tiredness 
too, turned on a bridge lamp and let herself drop into the big 
overstuffed chair and let the silence get even more soggy. 

"Well," I finally said. 

"Well, sometimes I just get tired/' she said. 

That made me angry. The brave little woman, that was the 
part she was trying to play now, and I wasn't very interested 
in brave little women at that point. 

"And I suppose that sometimes I don't get tired either," 
I said. 

She didn't answer. She just sat there, closed her eyes, and 
placed her fingertips on the lids, allowing herself to look tragic. 

"Whafs the matter?" I said. 

That made her angry but ready to talk. She heaved herself 
out of the chair and over to the in-a-door which she swung 
out and slammed down. Then she pulled her dress off over 
her head and got her hairbrush and started brushing. You 
know the old routine. Fifty strokes on one side and fifty 
strokes on the other. A girl in her slip brushing her hair can 
radiate hostility when she wants to ... but sordidly, every- 
thing now awfully sordid. Finally she kicked off her shoes 
which would have been the thing I would have done first 
and, in her stocking feet, padded into the kitchen. Finally, 
from the kitchen, and in that same brave little woman at the 
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end of her rope tone, said, "I'm putting on some coffee, and 
I suppose you'd like some." 

"It may interest you to know that I haven't had anything 
at all to eat yet," I said. 

She slammed about with the icebox in answer and almost 
threw at me some cold meat loaf. 

Then while I was eating she stood looking down at me and 
finally said, "Oh God, what's going to become of you? What 
is going to become of you, Riley?" 

I said, "Jail again most likely," and took another forkful 
of meat loaf. 

That seemed to have been the wrong remark, for she spat 
back, "Yes, jail again;" She paused and then spat out, "You 
. . . you jailbird." She mulled that over. "Yes, that's what you 
are, and one might just as well admit it. You're nothing but a 
jailbird. And I don't know why I bother about you. I just don't 
know, Riley." 

The food had made me feel better. "Maybe you love me," 
I said helping myself to the coffee. 

"Damn it, Riley," she said, "I get so tired. I get so terribly 
terribly tired." 

I kept on trying to lighten up the moment. "Perhaps you 
would like me to rub your back," I said. 

"No damn it. From now on I'm going to rub my own back," 
she said. "I've decided that and I've decided also that you're 
going to have to live somewhere else. I've decided that from 
now on I'm going to live alone and like it." 

She was quite distraught. And it was interesting to see how 
she was having a reaction way out of proportion to the things 
which seemed to cause it. I knew enough to know that when 
women start acting that way you have to do something quickly 
about it 

"I don't know what this is all about, chickadee, but I'm 
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getting tired of it also. Fish or cut bait. And for God's sake 
stop acting tragic." 

When I said that she dropped down into the big chair again 
and ckpped her hands over her eyes and started sobbing, 
her shoulders heaving, her whole body wracked, really. 

"Damn it," I went on because if a girl wants to cry she 
shouldn't do it sitting in her slip. "Damn it/' I said, "What 
nowf 

"I'm having a baby again, Biley," she said. 
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FROM the MEDITATIONS OF THE HONORABLE w. w. WESTWARD: 

After boyhood, youth. And after youth, young 
manhood. I learned the art of telegraphy as had 
Thomas Edison before me. I became proficient and 
was employed by the PAWPAW & WESTERN RACLROAD 
in the station at Cottonwood City, then a village of 
perhaps a thousand persons ... a world, it seemed 
to me at that time. And a lovely, young, green 
world it was, as I recall it. 

In addition to my duties as a telegrapher I sold 
railroad tickets to the traveling salesmen of the day 
who came from the outside world and returned 
again to it through my station. This, as was every- 
thing else to the growing young man, was educa- 
tion. Also I helped with tie baggage carts and bag- 
gage, and many a blister did Will Westward's hands 
know from pumping a handcar. This in a humbler 
way was education too, and the bone, sinew, and 
muscle of young America was given its tone and 
timbre by such humble but honest toil. This too is 
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where Senator Westward truly earned his later title 
of "Man of the People." 

In my off-duty moments, which were few, I read 
the classics, pitched for the "Cottonwood City Nine" 
and participated in debates conducted by 'The 
Golden Branch" which was our forensic forum. 
Here we argued the exciting new theories of the 
late Charles Darwin, the economic issues of Free 
Silver and Protective Tariff, and the future of our 
great West which we could clearly see growing 
around us with an almost tropical vigor. I was also 
five-counties wrestling champion which may seem 
an irrelevance for a man destined for public life, 
but I can truly say that in the practice of practical 
politics there is nothing on earth which may not 
prove useful. 

This, I hardly need point out, was the golden age 
of American Capitalism, and even tiny Cottonwood 
City owed what gilding it had to that great energiz- 
ing force, for the town itself existed entirely through 
the beneficence of the PAWPAW & WESTERN RAIL- 
ROAD. And did we not even have our own local 
millionaire there or at least there frequently 
in the person of the late Lucius McCullough who 
became such an important force in shaping the 
course which my life was to follow? 

Having commenced the study of the art of mak- 
ing money at a very early age I was able, during 
my Cottonwood years, to formulate a few of the 
maxims later I put into practice: 

(1) MONEY BREEDS MONEY! IF YOU WISH 
MONEY, GO WHERE MONEY IS. FORM THE 
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HABIT OF ASSOCIATING WITH THOSE WHO 
POSSESS MONEY. 

(2) IF YOU WISH TO HAVE MONEY YOU 
MUST THINK ABOUT MONEY. THINK A 
GREAT DEAL ABOUT MONEY. THINK ABOUT 
IT ALL OF THE TIME IF YOU ARE ABLE. 
THINK ABOUT NOTHING BUT MONEY IF 
YOU WOULD ACCUMULATE MUCH MONEY. 

(3) BE DOLLAR-MINDED. THIS MEANS 
THAT YOU WILL, AS ONE IS PERFECTLY 
ABLE TO DO IF ONE TRAINS ONESELF, SEE 
PEOPLE, PLACES, THINGS, IDEAS, SCHEMES 
ALWAYS TRANSLATED INTO THEIR DOL- 
LAR EQUIVALENTS. HAVING ONCE ESTAB- 
LISHED THE DOLLAR VALUE OF ANY EX- 
PERIENCE YOU ARE BETTER FITTED TO 
APPRECIATE ITS NON-DOLLAR VALUES. 

And in a less general but more specific way I for- 
mulated these additional insights: 

(1) IF YOU ARE APPROACHING SOME 
NEW AND UNTRIED SCHEME IT IS WELL 
TO AVOID PLACING ANY OF YOUR OWN 
MONEY IN IT UNTIL IT HAS BEEN 
WELL FERTILIZED WITH OTHER PEOPLE'S 
MONEY. 

(2) IN GENERAL IT IS WISE TO AVOID 
SUCH SCHEMES AS ARE EXTREMELY FOR- 
WARD-LOOKING OR CHARACTERIZED BY 
EXCESSIVE ORIGINALITY FOR, WHILE A 
NUMBER OF THESE SCHEMES HAVE 
EVENTUALLY PAID OFF, IT IS USUALLY 
POSSIBLE TO BUY THEM UP AT A CONSID- 
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ERABLE DISCOUNT AFTER THE ORIGINAL 
ORIGINATORS HAVE GONE BANKRUPT. 

(S) ALWAYS REMEMBER THAT THE MEN 
WHO OWN THE GOLD MINES TODAY ARE 
NOT THE DESCENDANTS OF THE MINERS 
BUT RATHER THE DESCENDANTS OF 
THOSE WHO SOLD THE MINERS THEIR 
PICKS AND SHOVELS AND GROCERIES. 

(4) HAVE FAITH IN YOURSELF. THE 
THRESHOLD OF SUCCESS IS LITTERED 
WITH THE BONES OF THE DISCOURAGED. 



While I was doing my sixty days I missed Thanksgiving, 
Christmas, and New Year's although on Christmas Em did 
send in a chicken pot pie and a nicely bound copy of Aris- 
totle's POETICS which, I believe, she had gotten hold of through 
the Great Books people and which I doubt if I should ever 
have read under any other circumstances. Poor old Aristotle. 
No fool like an old fool, I think. 

At any rate I was separated from the City Jail in the morn- 
ing after breakfast which was what I wanted, for I had a full 
day planned. I spent most of the morning in the GATEWAY 
HOTEL barbershop getting the works and the rest of it track- 
ing Em's car down. I had my own key to it, for Td thought 
to have one made before, and I left a note at the apartment 
so that she shouldn't be worried in case she missed it. I was 
planning to see her anyway that evening for she had writ- 
ten and said that she was planning some kind of a little cele- 
bration. Then there were calls to be made, all the things I'd 
ordered from War Surplus for the office I was going to set 
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up to check on, and also the room I was trying to get in the 
Selleck Block in which to practice, for in addition to every- 
thing else I still planned to start up in Cogitological practice. 
It was late afternoon really before I set out for Nonesuch. 

It was winter now with a thin snow lying over everything, 
silvery and close to no color at all, a Chinese kind of an 
effect and, as far as that goes, the countryside around Gateway 
does look very much like North China. It was a very still late 
afternoon and the bare willows and cottonwoods in the draws 
and creek beds looked as though they had been put in with 
a sepia pencil, the scrub oaks on the ridges done with a black 
wax pencil. The farmhouses looked crumby as they always 
do and the barns and silos quite splendid. Here and there you 
saw frozen washing hanging on a line, or an old brown dog, 
or a beaten-up rusting windmill. I don't know why, but I really 
do love windmills. 

Nonesuch seemed to be even more dilapidated than the 
last time. The eaves seemed to sag a little bit more, more of 
the bailing wire which held up the shutters to have broken, the 
paint flakes were a little bit more flaky. Another one of the 
big cottonwoods which lined the drive had fallen down and 
the road had been rerouted into the field around it. A nasty 
place that would be when the spring thaw came. There were 
lights in the big parlor . . . kerosene, I could tell, by the soft- 
ness . . . and that sent out some cheer, but not very much 
cheer. It was almost dark when I pulled into the barnyard. 
I parked beside a 1928 BUESENBERG roadster which had no top, 
and I knew without asking that it belonged to Stockton Bul- 
let. Anyone would have known that he would have to be an 
antique car fan. You could have bound that man to you hand 
and foot if you could have told him where he could lay his 
hands on a STUTZ BEARCAT. 

The inside of the house for the meeting concerning MH>- 
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WEST RAIN was to be In the big front parlor looked consid- 
erably better, for, where the winter made the outside of the 
house look haunted the darkness diluted only by those old- 
fashioned coal-oil lamps which W. W. had resurrected after 
he had gone back to fundamentals and taken the electric 
lights out gave the room quite a bit of the elegance which 
it had once had, and the cannel coal fire in the old onyx fire- 
place was really quite lovely. And of course none of the dust 
showed in that light 

The damask draperies didn't show how faded and thread- 
bare they had become, and the little gilded chairs which 
Aunt Agnes bought In Paris hardly showed their tarnish. You 
couldn't see that the big crystal chandelier hadn't been 
cleaned in ages. There was a kind of incongruity however 
to the cocktail equipment which Stasie had set out and which 
Included one of those big silver cocktail shakers which no 
one has used since the days of the Big Bull Market 

Stasie looked almost as incongruous herself. She was wear- 
ing a black cocktail dress she and Bullet planned to go out 
after the meeting was over which had a low square-cut neck, 
a diamond clip on either side so that, if you hadn't noticed 
her chest which was hardly likely you wouldn't do, you were 
bound to. It wasn't a big bust but girls like Stasie seem to 
know how to make busts look bigger than they are. And Bul- 
lett wasn't missing a thing; in fact for a moment I thought 
he was in danger of blowing his brains out. As for the rest 
of the dress, it was tight and the skirt a little short. Then 
there were the legs, seams a little crooked, and the high- 
heeled pumps which, when she walked, threw her stomach 
forward. She walked about quite a bit giving us drinks and 
then sat down on a little rosewood love seat 

She was on one side of the fireplace and W. W. was sitting 
in the old Cupid chair on the other, a nest of tables in front 
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of him covered with, papers which he kept holding up beside 
the kerosene lamp and then shifting from table to table. 
And he looked rather well too in spite of his bewildered 
blinking at the papers for he had a dark suit and a collar 
and tie on. 

Bullet sat rather back from the fire in the shade on one 
of the little gold chairs which was much too small and deli- 
cate for him and which seemed to be only a perch which he 
could look at Stasie's bust from. He was one of the gray 
flannel boys on this occasion completely . . BROOKS BROTHERS 
as all hell, the dark dark gray flannel kind, not the light kind 
which I might wear. He had a big heavy stiff face, made in 
the Senator Saltonstall mold, and as he tried to follow W. W. 
which was not easy 111 admit he looked pained and be- 
wildered. But finally he gave that up and let his eyes wan- 
der back to Stasie's warm front But it didn't make too much 
difference because everything, after I had called Stasie that 
morning, had been decided on in advance although he did 
not know that 

But he did try for a while. You have to give him that much. 

Once he leaned forward and interrupted and jerked his 
thumb toward me and said, "But what I don't dig . * ." 

He would say "dig." He would be bopster . . . which was 
at that time still "zoot suit/* or maybe it was air force. 

"But what I don't dig is this Riley McCullough joker," he 
said. 

And then Stasie flared up and cut him off. "It's perfectly 
simple," she snapped at him which was the way she always 
talked to her beaux after she had them landed. "Riley's going 
to be vice-president in charge of sales which is only fair if 
you're going to be vice-president in charge of production." 
Then she gave a nervous twitch in her chair and adjusted her 
square-cut neck a little bit more squarely and that boggled 
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Mm up completely. "You get to do the flying," she added, 
"what more can you ask f or?" 

He tried to wrap his mind around that and then said, "But 
where's the airplane?" 

The airplane, I had learned from War Assets that morning, 
was in Clovis, New Mexico, where a shipment of AT-lls had 
been dumped at the end of the war, which I said, although 
I didn't add what I also knew that it was knocked down and 
in crates and that he, Bullet, would have to do the assembling. 
And that was fine as far as I was concerned because it would 
get him out of Gateway. 

"We'll drive down in the DUESENBERG/* Stasie said giving him 
an intimate glance, "and you can fly it back here." 

Through all of this W. W. went brightly and foggily along 
all the while nervously moving his papers back and forth 
from one little table to another and occasionally holding one 
paper or another up to the kerosene light to read it His tech- 
nique was that of the smoke screen or cHstraction-through- 
multiple-detail offensive. 

"In this contract," he would ramble along, "the party of the 
first part shall be understood to consist of, that is, to wit and 
whereas , . ." or, "For one dollar and other valuable consider- 
ations, inasmuch, tantamount to, do now warrant, sell, grant, 
transfer, convey, that is to say, without let or hindrance, or 
other encumbrance, and so forth and so forth . ." 

And I think that all of that would have confused me too if 
I hadn't known already what had been decided. 

I Bad said to Stasie over the phone that morning that inas- 
much as I now had the airplane I wanted in return for it a 
part of the business or I would peddle it elsewhere. I also 
said that I had a contract, which I didn't yet have but could 
get if I hustled, with Cottonwood County for four inches of 
rainfall 
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"Well, you'll get a part of the business," she had snapped 
back at me. 

"And by a part of the business I mean a block of stock," I 
said. 

That had made her angry but while they certainly could 
have gotten an airplane somewhere else . . . for while the 
airplane wasn't entirely necessary it was the chance to fly 
again that Bullet most wanted ... I did right in standing 
pat on the airplane. 

"God damn it, all right you can have stock then,** she had 
conceded. 

Well, W. W. was going along very well, as I have said, and 
I guess all the papers were in order for he had spent a great 
deal of time on them. He was very pleased with himself, too, 
and you could see that in the way he beamed and nodded. 
Terribly pleased until suddenly he stopped, a look of alarm 
now driving away all the sunshine. 

"Oh dear. Oh dear," he said then in consternation. 

"Oh dear what?" Stasie said sharply, for she had been on 
edge all evening. 

"Oh dear, I forgot," he said taking off and fumbling with 
his glasses. 

"Forgot what? God damn it!" 

"I forgot all about the board of directors." His face had 
fallen and I thought that he was about to cry. "I forgot the 
board of directors, and I thought I had remembered every- 
thing." He began to stammer. "And we do have to have a 
board of directors, don't we? It's . . . well it's part of the 
state laws of incorporation. You have to . . ." He looked 
around at all of us shaking his head as he did so. "You really 
do have to have directors/* 

"Christ," Stasie snapped out, "we can all be directors." 

The confusion and dejection in his face cleared and was 
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replaced by that extraordinary brightness of his. "Why, yes/' 
he said. "That's right. We can all be directors." The bright- 
ness increased to radiance now and a kind of triumph, "And 
I can be chairman." 

But then Bullet who had been sitting in morose silence 
since Stasie had silenced him before said angrily, "III be 
damned " he looked at me "if 111 sit by and let him be 
a director." 

Then Stasie turned on him again. "Stockton," she said, "don't 
be a child." And then with sudden menace, "If you're not care- 
ful, I'll tell everyone all about you." 

And then he blushed and acquiesced completely. 

She softened her tone and suddenly became quite tender to- 
ward hirn. "You wouldn't want me to do that, and . . ." she 
went over and impulsively kissed him on the cheek in a way 
that almost cut my heart out although I knew well enough 
that it meant nothing. "There," she said and patted his hand, 
"are you going to be a good boy now?" 

Everything seemed all clear, but then it was time to sign 
papers and now W. W. looked distressed again. 

"God, what is it this time?" Stasie said. 

W. W. was fogging up again. "Oh dear. Oh my. I've forgot- 
ten something else. I've forgotten a witness. We have to have a 
witness." 

She was really furious this time. "Why didn't you tell me?" 

Once more I thought that he was going to cry. "I'm sorry, 
but I forgot," he said humbly. 

She stood angrily with her fists clenched at her sides. "Damn 
it* There was a cold steel quality there now. "Why can't you 
ever remember?" 

"I don't know. I fust don't know." His lip trembled. 

Then I saw an idea come to her. "What does a witness do? I 
mean does a witness have to be anything special?" 
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"Oh no." He brightened immediately. "Anyone can be a 
witness. Anyone who can read and write.* 7 He spoke rapidly 
and apologetically. "He doesn't even need to do that. All he 
needs to be able to do is sign his name, or make a mark." He 
faltered foggily again but recovered. "Although if he can only 
make a mark I suppose we'd have to have someone else to 
witness that. But almost anyone can be a witness." 

But while he was still fumbling over that she said, "Hold 
everything. I'll go out and find a witness." 

Her fur jacket was lying on the loveseat and she snatched it 
up and stormed out of the room with her spike heels rapping 
on the hardwood. We heard the back screen door slam and 
then the sound of her gunning the DUESENBERG up and then the 
vicious spurt of gravel. Then all three of us were sitting there 
staring at each other. 

The silence was extremely painful. W. W. tried to look 
brightly and birdily about, the light reflecting unpredictably 
on his glasses. I lit a cigarette. Bullet stared down angrily and 
moodily into the frail Martini glass he was holding in his big 
ham hands. From time to time he would look across at me, and 
his face would flush, and he would clench one fist or the other. 
What a lovely little meeting of the board. Most of the time you 
could have heard a pin drop. 

In the first place I don't suppose he had liked me from the 
start, and in the second place I suppose that on some low level 
of his subhuman subconscious he was beginning to feel that 
in some way he'd been had, although actually he couldn't have 
fallen into better hands. At least he was going to be able to 
fly, and in a lot of quarters he would not even have had that 
left 

At any rate he sat there clenching one ham hand and then 
the other, shifting the Martini glass back and forth in a way 
which made me fear that he would break it. 
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Finally lie looked up at me with his eyes quite small and said 
in a clotted kind of voice, *I don't like yon" 

I hardly knew what to say because to tell the truth I didn't 
much like him either. But it did seem to me that just because 
we were fellow members of the board of directors was no rea- 
son for us to start getting personal So I kept my temper very 
well. I merely said, "Why don't you go out and drive your air- 
planer^ 

But that seemed to be the wrong thing to say. I suppose he 
was feeling frustrated all the way around for a good many 
of Stasie's boy friends felt so. Anyhow my remark seemed 
to trigger something off. He put the Martini glass down and 
then Just rose up and came forward, both hands reaching 
for me. 

But then W. W., who had become alarmed too, intervened 
quickly. 

"Gentlemen. Gentlemen,* 7 he piped out in a high fluty bird- 
like tremor. "Gentlemen. Oh dear . . ." He gazed frantically 
at us and about the room, his hands twitching with a groping 
Parkinsonian kind of motion. "Gentlemen, while we are wait- 
ing for the ladies ... I mean the lady, I mean my daughter, 
Anastasia ... I mean that while we are waiting don't you 
think it would be a good idea if we all prayed a little?" His 
voice went higher and higher. "A fine thing for any board of 
directors." He gazed frantically about. "Gentlemen, the birth 
of a new corporation is always a fine moment to seek divine 
blessing. I know already that Riley is a man of prayer. Do you 
enjoy praying, Mr. Bullet?" 

That stopped Bullet in his rush. 

I don't know quite what it was that W. W. had. In his prime 
he had always been able to carry everyone along with him, and 
the extraordinary tiling was that here in his dotage he still 
seemed in a measure to be able to do so. Or maybe it was just 
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that he was able somehow to use his dotage to lasso people 
with. At any rate we were all suddenly praying. 

From the chair on which he sat he simply slid forward onto 
Ms knees and then clasped his hands in front of him and looked 
heatifically up at the old chandelier. <c Oh Lord," he began 
reedily, "who naaketh the tempest to blow and the bird to sing 
upon the bough, the rose to blossom, the alfalfa to feed the 
cow, the cow to give us milk and butter and cheese, the hen 
to lay, the sow to farrow, the . . . the . . . Oh Lord who, 

doth . . r 

And then he stopped, stuck somehow and unable to go on. 
"Oh Lord, who ... Oh Lord, who dost . . . Oh . . ? 

He bogged down completely, closed his eyes, and from the 
corner of one of them began to trickle a tear ... a hopeless 
little trickle. 



Poor Bullet . . . Yes, poor Bullet I couldn't really be angry 
with him because I knew so much better than he did what 
there was in store for him. Stasie was building him up for an 
awful letdown which would come at some moment when with- 
out knowing it he overstepped the limits which she had set up 
around her. Then what? Oh heartbreak, of course, for I had 
seen it happen enough times already, and after that he, in a 
rather numb state, would marry someone else, someone like 
. . . well, someone like Emily. 

Poor Stasie too, for although I hate to admit it, there was . . . 
I think there really was something destructive in that girl. An 
Oedipal conflict of some kind? No that's all old hat. But I really 
do think that there was something destructive there which was 
the principal reason why in the end I would win out over all 
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the Stockton Bullets. They were all destructible, but I was not, 
and then, what was even more important, I had insight 

I saw what none of the rest saw which was that she was not 
a person at all but a battleground, and a battleground was the 
place where I was at home. Hie fire-born are at home in fire. I 
was the Phoenix bird and could always be reborn from ashes, 
and none of the Stockton Bullets could say that 

Although a handicapper might not have thought so I was 
way out ahead of the pack, and that was why I could say, "Poor 
Bullet" You felt hurt for him when you watched the massive 
male way he drooled when he looked at her bust or the deli- 
cate protective way he held her coat for her, or the terrible 
seriousness in the way he stored away and treasured each little 
moment which she had tossed to him as a bone. Poor Bullet. 

After W. W. had finished his prayer, and he did after that first 
stoppage manage to string it along over quite a while including 
the corn crop, the winter wheat crop, the sorghums, the oats, 
the white-faced Herefords, the Black Angus, the Holsteins and 
Guernseys, Senator Robert Taft, and our boys on foreign 
shores. . . . After he had finished with all of that he and Bullet 
and I sat for almost half an hour in heavy silence. Then we 
heard the DUESENBERG with the cutout open coming back down 
the road and presently Stasie carne in with the witness. He was 
an old Mexican man , . . there are a lot of Mexicans who drift 
between the packing houses in South Gateway and the sugar 
beet fields in the western counties ... an old Mexican man 
named Eulalio something, I forget what, probably Lopez, or 
Sanchez, or Perez. He was a fine-looking old gentleman in his 
clean overalls, white mustaches and goatee and sheepskin 
coat who spoke no English. But he was certainly able to 
write his name, or draw it rather, for the signature was filled 
with scrolls and flourishes and a tricky way of including a bird 
on a branch within it 
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All the formalities of setting up MIDWEST RAIN were then 
quickly concluded with W. W. happily presiding. Then Stasie 
and Bullet left or presumably left although I was to see them 
again for their dinner engagement. And after finishing my 
drink I left too, but Eulalio stayed with W. W. who spoke a 
little Spanish and who had suggested that the two of them pre- 
pare and eat dinner together. I went out into the starry dark- 
ness which was very high and wide and wintry. 

This was where I saw Bullet and Stasie again. I heard their 
voices coming from around the corner of the house. They were 
quarreling and their words came to me distinctly. 

"But dear," I heard Trim say plaintively and pleadingly. "But 
sweetheart " 

"Sweetheart, my ass," I heard her answer. 

I knew immediately what was happening. The moment 
which I had known would come was right now there. With 
everything signed, sealed, and in order the moment for chop- 
ping him down to size had started. 

"But honeylamb." He was trying to speak again, and 
there was something indecently naked and vulnerable about 
it 

"Oh make a noise like a hoop and roll away," she said. 

I didn't know what they were arguing about at first but I 
knew that that made no difference and that it would not be 
about the real issue but just anything at all she had picked out 
on the spur of the moment to lash out at. It was the DDESEN- 
BERG, it turned out, which was the point of discussion, and the 
fact that it was completely open . . . this utterly illogical for 
she had already used it once during the evening, to get Eula- 
lio, by choice rather than the old IJNCOLN . . . and the night 
one of the really cold ones. She was really giving him hell 
about it 

"If you think," she was snapping out, "if you expect me to 
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ride twenty-one miles in to Gateway in that air-conditioned 
hot-rod, if you seriously believe that " 

His voice now was an interesting mixture of humble pie and 
hurt over the derogatory reference to the old auto. "But sweet- 
heart; it really isn't a hot-rod at all. It's one of the really and 
truly classic automobiles.** 

"It's a hopped-up pile of junk as far as I'm concerned/' she 
said. 

"But sweetheart" 

"Sweetheart, my ass," she repeated. 

"But darling. But honeybunch . . " And as I've said before 
the abjectness of his tone was just indecent, 

I wouldn't have gone around the corner of the house to 
where they were at all, but I had to to get to Em's car. 

"Riley/* she called to me as soon as she heard my step on 
the gravel. "Riley, where are you?" 

The headlights of the DTJESENBERG made two streaks of light 
across the barnyard. Bullet was at the wheel although he only 
showed up as a heavy shadow. Stasie stood beside the car, her 
legs wide apart which was a way she stood frequently when 
she was on the point of taking off for somewhere, her shoulders 
quite square and the squareness emphasized by her short fur 
jacket. She had a little fur muff in one hand and she was gestur- 
ing with it 

"But gee, dear," he was saying. 

"No," she said. "And I'm not going in in the LINCOLN either. 
I'm going to go in with Riley." 

"But they're waiting for us," he pleaded, although who 
"they" were I didn't know yet "They're waiting for us. They 
want to meet you." 

"Well, I don't want to meet them," she said. 

"They're only here tonight," he kept on in the same tone, 
"and they made the stopover only to meet you, darling/' 
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"You can knock off that 'darling/ " she said. Then she stalked 
across the gravel to where I stood. 'Will you drive me in to 
Gateway?" she said. 

He followed her from the car saying, "Well then will you 
meet me in town at the PABK LANE?" He was trying desperately 
to get whatever he could get. 

"Maybe I will and maybe I won't," she shouted as she 
climbed into Em's car. "Get this crate in motion, Riley," she 
added. 

As I looked back toward the DXJESENBERG while she dragged 
me along I could see him silhouetted against the headlights, a 
big bearlike figure ... he wore a raccoon coat . . . one hand 
up in the air in a gesture of futility, the most inept-looking 
bear I ever had seen. 

"At the PARK LANE," he called. "I'll meet you at the PABK 
LANE, dear," he shouted. 

"In a pig's eye," she said. 

I drove as fast as I dared down the avenue of cottonwoods 
and over the detour around the one which was fallen and out 
to the highway. She sat beside me in silent fury. We were a 
mile down the highway before she started speaking. 

"He sprang it on me all of a sudden," she said with her teeth 
clenched. "He sprang it just as we went out of the house with- 
out any warning." 

"Sprang what?" But I knew that he had done what I had 
known he would do, crossed the limits, done the unpardonable 
something. 

"Sprang what?" she echoed me, "why he sprang his parents. 
That's what he sprang. I don't mind having passes made at me. 
And I don't mind people trying to proposition me. I'm used to 
that, but what he sprang was that we're having dinner with his 
parents. And you know as well as I do what a man's trying to 
pull off when he rings in his parents. He's trying to surround 
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you. You know that as well as I do. Give me a cigarette, Riley." 

She smoked viciously in the darkness of the car beside me 
and then went on. "No. No, damn it all. I will not be sur- 
rounded. You know as well as I know that I will not be sur- 
rounded." 

He must have been insane. That was the way it struck me. 

I drove in silence for a while and then saw head-lights in the 
rear-view mirror. 

"He's following us/' I said. 

"He would/* she answered and went back to smoking vi- 
ciously in silence. 

The old DUESENBERG had no trouble at all in catching up with 
us. And once he was right behind us he settled down to stay 
there. 

That made Stasie even more angry. "Slow down,** she said. 
"If there's one thing he can't stand it's to have to drive slowly." 

I slowed down to about fifteen miles an hour and found that 
she was absolutely right He stood it for only about ten min- 
utes and then like a big heavy metallic comet came shooting 
around us. And as soon as he did that and was well ahead 
Stasie said, "Now turn right as fast as you can right here on the 
side road." We shot off to the south while he went on to the 
east toward Gateway. We kept our lights off for a* little while 
so that when he discovered that we had escaped he would not 
be able to see us. 

Then slowly Stasie began to relax and then she started to 
laugh. 

"He was a horse's ass, wasn't he, Riley?" she said. 

She had a wonderful contagious laugh and I found that I had 
started laughing too. 

"Oh my God," she laughed on, "how much of it did you 
hear?" 

"Almost all of iff I said. 
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"But sweetheart/* she mimicked his tone exactly. 

"But dear," I said doing the same. 

Then both of us went into hysterics. 

"But honeybunch," I said. 

She gave another peal of laughter. "And babydoll! And 
honeyduck! And I reminded him of a P-38. And a Cadillac- 
AUard." 

I thought of something and suddenly stopped laughing. 
"What did you mean," I said, "when you said to him that if he 
wasn't careful you'd tell everyone all about him?" 

At that she laughed even harder, and then almost shouted, 
"Why he has a congenital defect/' She quieted down a little 
then as she went on. "He thought that before he proposed to 
me it was only fair that I should know all about it." 

"What the hell kind of a congenital defect?" I asked. 

"He made me promise not to tell. And anyway he doesn't 
have it any more. He had it cut off so that he could get into the 
air corps." 

I urged and urged her to tell me what it was, and finally she 
did. "It was a tail," she said triumphantly. "Not much of a one, 
I guess, but he's got a complex about it It was written up in 
the JOUBNAL of the A.M.A. with pictures, and he's terribly 
self-conscious about it." 

I don't know why, but that suddenly made me feel differ- 
ently about him. I liked him more and feared him more too, 
for laugh as she might right now, a man with a tail was just 
exactly what might intrigue her. And then at the same time I 
could see the agonizing scene of serious callow inarticulate 
confession in which he had told her, and it twisted me all up 
to see that. 

But now she was mimicking him again, "He said that I re- 
minded him of a really fine piece of machinery." 

I stopped the car so that we could laugh without having to 
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think about driving, but as I stopped it I suddenly didn't want 
to laugh at all. I was suddenly terribly terribly serious. "He 
wants to marry you?" I asked although I already knew. 

"But of course/* she went on laughing. "Of course that's what 
they all want.** 

"But you're not going to?" I said although it was stupid 
of me. 

"He has lots of money," she said. "And comes from a fine old 
Boston family." 

She caught my intention from my silence. 

"Oh now/' she said impulsively kissing me on the cheek, 
"don't you be silly too." 

Without thinking I blurted out, 'Will you many me, Stasie?" 

"Oh Riley," she said lightly, "don't be absurd. You're far too 
intelligent to marry me. Now aren't you?" 

"I'm not being absurd." I blundered on. "You have to marry 
me because there's no one else who knows you well enough to 
make allowances for you." 

There was no light in the car except the dim light from the 
panel, but I could see her vaguely. She was frowning and bit- 
ing her lip now. 

"You know it's true," I said. "You can't deny it, can you?" 

She was quiet for a long long time and then she said seriously 
and slowly, "No I can't deny it. And I probably ought to be 
married too. And you're probably the person I ought to marry 
even if you are an odd ball. And I think it's true that you're the 
only person who knows me." 

I said, "Then why not? Why not marry me, Stasie?" 

She was silent in thought again. "Maybe I will some day," 
she said. "Maybe some day when I'm desperate enough I will, 
but I'm not nearly desperate enough yet, Riley." She paused 
again and then went on. "I promise you, when I'm desperate 
enough I will marry you, Riley." 
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Stasie and I drove around the countryside after that for a 
while, drove around very much the way we had when we had 
been children, but for some reason it wasn't the same. It was 
rather sad really. We had some hamburgers in Lindquist and 
then I drove her back to Nonesuch. I wanted to come inside 
but she said, "No, all I want to do is go to sleep, and IVe got 
enough pills on hand to knock me out until morning." She 
wouldn't take them, though, I knew. She would sit up and read 
detective stories until two or three so that she would be able to 
sleep till noon. She always did that. 

And then as soon as I left her I remembered what I had for- 
gotten, the little celebration dinner which Emily had planned 
for me. I tiiink that that was one of the worst things about 
Emily. She was always planning little occasions and celebra- 
tions which I always forgot completely. 

It was nine or ten o'clock when I got back to the apartment, 
and there she was in the gray peignoir lying on the sofa read- 
ing her Great Books and limited editions. She actually did read 
those books which she ordered which was another completely 
annoying thing about her. It could project a kind of guilt upon 
one. Maybe I should be improving myself too, that's what it 
projected, and I just could not stand that. The guilt was par- 
ticularly thick now for, apparently, she had finally given up 
my arriving at all and taken off her dress-up dress and washed 
her hair, her head surrounded again with the big Turkish 
towel turban. 

And all around her crowded the apartment so terribly the 
way it had been sixty days before, so terribly exactly the way 
it had stayed in my mind's eye, the ingenuity and inexpensive- 
ness of everything so hideously and patly apparent: the dinette 
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furniture which she had painted herself, the imitation parch- 
ment lamp shades, and that damned old Van Gogh, cliche of 
all cliches. The table was set with two pkces . . . you know 
the kind of place mats which have lace embedded in some 
kind of plastic . . . two little red unlit candles, and beside 
each silver setting was a popper, yes a popper, and is there 
anything more pitiful than poppers? I knew too that there was 
a bottle of wine lying on its side in the icebox, for she had 
learned about wine somewhere, COSMOPOLITAN, GOOD HOUSE- 
KEEPING, WOMAN'S DAY, somewhere. It would be a sweet sau- 
terne or a heavy heavy claret depending upon whether we 
were having white or red meat On top of the book case in the 
living room she had set up a bar: bourbon, gin, vermouth, for 
she had learned about whiskey and Martinis too, just lately. 
Where? From something of Bernard De Vote's, that was my 
bet She was the Bernard De Voto type, that's what she was. It 
all made me feel like hell, especially when she now again 
played the "brave little woman" act. 

It all turned into a little play with the trite plotting and 
overcooked dialogue like a five-day-a-week soap show. 

"What kept you, dear?" she said brightly. You have to be 
bright and cheerful just like "THE SHINING LIGHT/' Life can be 
beautiful, you know. You see her new kick was "We must all 
love Riley, really." You know. 

"What kept you, dear?" Oh the brave brave little woman. 

"Business," I said just the way the script says. 

"Well, you just sit down in your big chair." She patted the 
cushion of the overstuffed armchair for me, "And I'll get you 
your highball. Or maybe you'd like a Martini this evening." 

DEAR DR. ANTHONY: 
WHAT SHALL I DO? 

DISCOURAGED 
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DEAR DISCOURAGED: 

MAKE YOUR HUSBAND AT HOME AT 
HOME. BE BRIGHT. BE CHEERFUL. MAKE 
YOURSELF ATTRACTIVE. YOUR HUSBAND 
DOESN'T WANT TO SEE A MOPING FACE 
WHEN HE COMES HOME, NOW DOES HE? 

LOVE, 
TONY 

"Please have a Martini, dear. Mr. De Voto says that . . ? 

God, if s depressing to be able to guess in advance and have 
your guess vindicated so quickly. 

"Mr. De Voto says that the proportions are exactly three 
point eight to one. What's three point eight of two ounces, 
Riley?" 

I couldn't keep a note of irritability out of my voice. *TH 
take a highball with ginger ale," I said. That ought to fix Mr. 
De Voto. 

She fixed the highball and brought it to me. Then she said, 
"You just sit and read the paper while I get the roast out al- 
though I'm afraid it may be a little dry now." 

And suddenly I couldn't stand it any longer. I said, "Oh, 
for God's sake, Emily." 

She dropped her script too and tears began to well up into 
those big china-blue eyes and a kind of hopelessness to fill her. 
"You've been out at Nonesuch," she said with her lower lip 
trembling. "You've been out at Nonesuch, haven't you, Riley?" 
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Cliapter Tnree 



SUDDENLY I was as furious as I have ever been. She was 
trying to do to me exactly what Bullet had tried to do to Stasie. 
She was trying to surround me. 

"Riley." Her lip began to tremble again, 

"Damn it," I said, "what's the matter with Nonesuch?" 

That seemed to dissolve her down into a sort of jelly. 

"What's the matter with Nonesuch?" I repeated. 

"If s all so insubstantial, Riley." 

Well, so it was insubstantial? Did that mean that I was sup- 
posed to go and marry the pragmatic mind? 

""It's not good for you. It's all ready to crumble. Fall down 
of its own weight. It's rotten through and through, Biley." 

Well, just because it was rotten through and through was 
that any reason why I should madly embrace the mundane, the 
empirical, the sterile? 

"Oh Biley." She began to sob with abandon now. "Oh Riley, 
Riley. Riley." The turban fell off her head and her not quite 
dry hair was stringy about her face. "Don't you see that None- 
such is what's wrong with you, Riley?" 
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Maybe it was and maybe it wasn't, but I couldn't see how it 
concerned her. 

"Can't you see that it's nothing but make-believe, nothing 
but wishful thinking, Riley?" 

It made me so angry that I wanted to hit her, choke her, do 
physical violence to her of some kind, and she must have seen 
that, for she started to back away from me in terror. 

"Be careful," she said holding her hands protectively before 
her. "Remember, I'm going to have a baby, Riley." 

"Damn it, I know you're going to have a baby," I shouted. 
"That's why you let me stay here in the first place. You don't 
just want a husband. You've simply got to get one, and when I 
came along you let me in because you thought that it might as 
well be me. Isn't that the truth now, Emily." 

"No," and here she screamed. "It was because I love you, 
Riley" 

There was only one thing to do and that was to clear out and 
clear out quickly. I picked up my trench coat and slowly put it 
on, and as she saw me do that she ran toward me and threw her 
arms around my neck. 

"Oh I do so want you to be the father of my children," she 
said then. 

Trying to disentangle her from me I said slowly, "Who is the 
father, Em?" 

That stopped her cold. 

And I'll say this for her. She was being honest. 

She said, "I haven't the slightest idea, Riley," 



Well, I should have left right then. It would have saved me 
a good deal of trouble. But at that time of night there wasn't 
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much of any place to go to, and then in that last remark there 
was something which touched me, touched me for the first time 
since I had come home there, 

And there was something so awful about it too that I hardly 
could believe it. 

Of course I had known that before we had been married she 
had run around, not really in any tramplike way but rather out 
of patriotism and kindness of heart, but it was terribly hard for 
me to believe that after having been married to me, even 
though I didn't give a damn about her any more ? she could 
still be at it After having loved me and been loved by me back, 
just how could she? There would be things which she just could 
not forget Or at least it was hard for me to believe that there 
would not be. 

Yes, I should have left right then, but I didn't. 

"Go wash your face, and fix your hair," I said. She looked 
horrible, or have I said that? 

Obediently and like a child she went to the bathroom and 
when she came out the hair was combed and she had put on 
lipstick. 

"Look, Riley," she said, reasonably calmly now, "couldn't 
we just be married long enough for me to have the baby? 
Then you can have a divorce right away if you want it" 

But I could see through that. She was gambling on the fact 
that after the baby was born it would be damn hard for me to 
do that 

"Being a father is an experience you ought to have," she 
said coming up and taking me by the coat lapels now. "You 
just can't tell what it would do for you, Biley," 

The thing I just could not figure out was why, when there 
must have been someone else somewhere, she was so deter- 
mined on me. 

"Why am I elected," I said, "EmUy?" 
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She didn't understand at Brst. 

"Why," I went on trying to make it dear, "when I am every- 
thing that you are not, when my world is everything that your 
world doesn't approve of or believe in, should I be the person 
you seem to want, Emily?" 

She answered without any hesitation at all and as earnestly 
as she could, "Because I want to save you, Riley." 

And there was the whole bloody thing, the whole deep 
damned proposition: to save you from yourself., and the only 
way to do that was destroy it. 

The same damn reason why Bullet had to save Stasie: be- 
cause he was more lost than she was. 

Why didn't the world spend its efforts on the people who 
wanted to be saved? 

Oh God. I sat down in the armchair abruptly and said, "Now 
look here, Emily." 



At moments such as these sometimes one feels that one can 
see the whole world split open and show all the lost lost souls, 
all the ones who through so desperately trying to save their 
lives have lost them. 

And the desperateness, that's what's so terribly heart- 
breaking. 

And the illegitimateness of the means which desperateness 
compels, that's even more appalling. 

When I sat down in the big chair, Em, who at first seemed 
to feel that she had gone too far, sat down quietly on the sofa. 
I felt numb and drained and I thought she did too, but then 
when I looked over at her I saw that she was thinking. 

She lit a cigarette and then, as an afterthought, offered me 
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one, and I took it and absent-mindedly lit it. Then in a rather 
businesslike way she coughed. She said, "Riley, IVe been 
thinking,*' 

I said, "Yes?" 

She said, "You remember what you told me about Cogitology 
and aU of that?" 

I should have been warned right then, but I was not think- 
ing clearly. 

"Well," she went on, Tve been thinking." 

I said, "Yes," again. I didn't even guess the trap which she 
had invented. 

"You say, 7 * she said very reasonably, "that your mother when 
she had you was, for thirteen years, pregnant?" 

"That's the way it would seem," I said really not paying very 
much attention. 

"And," she went on, "you say that when your grandmother 
had your father most likely she was for six years pregnant." 

You see the fiendish thing about all of this, the fiendish 
thing about the whole empirical world, is how shameless it is 
in using your own words, your own imagination, your own 
discoveries against you. It doesn't beat you itself. It lets you 
beat yourself, and that was what Em, in her desperateness, 
was now up to. 

"Do you agree?" 

"I suppose I agree," I said, still not thinking. 

'Well." She gave a little pause after the "Well" and then 
went on. "If your mother was pregnant with you for thirteen 
years and your grandmother pregnant with your father for six, 
why could I not have been pregnant with my baby a good deal 
longer than you imagine?" 

"You could have been," I said, "but the question is: were 
you?" 

She took a great big swallow of air and then looking across 
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at me said, *Yes, I was." Then she clamped her mouth shut 
and waited for me to answer. 

But then I saw exactly what I was in for. 

She stood up as though she were making an announcement. 

When she spoke you could hear the trap snap. She said 
loudly and flatly, "I have been pregnant for a little better than 
three years, since before our divorce. You are the father of my 
baby, Riley ~ 

Then she walked over to the table in the dinette and picked 
up one of the poppers and popped it. 

The sound was really just a little snap, but it sounded like the 
bomb over Hiroshima. 
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PAR T V 



For now, since by many prolonged and repeated 
experiences, I have perceived that in all cases man 
must eventually lower or at least shift his conceit of 
attainable felicity: not placing it anywhere in the 
intellect or fancy: but in the wife, the heart, the 
head, the table, the saddle, the fireside, the country. 

HERMAN MELVILLE 



CJnapter One 



I REALLY have not explained anything about the Dual 
Erase yet. 

Editorial from the JOUKNTAL OF THE AMERICAN COGTTOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY, May, 1944: 

Due to the recent unfortunate events in Los An- 
geles County, and the equally unfortunate . . . 

I don't know why in hell I never paid more attention to what, 
the JOURNAL warned. 

Due to the recent unfortunate events in Los An- 
geles County, and the equally unfortunate reporting 
of them in the public prints, notably the LOS AJST- 
GELES TIMES, it seems particularly important for all 
Cogitologists not only in Calif ornia but everywhere 
to take all means within their powers to explain to 
the general public the real nature of Cogitology's 
most significant advance since the original publica- 
tion of the basic writings in COGITOLOGY AND ooo 
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NmoN. I refer, of course, to the dual couch or, more 
accurately stated, "The Therapeutic By-lateral 
Sofa." 

A momentary interpolation here: it is a shameful comment 
on the public mind, really almost beyond belief, the idea at 
which that mind seemed inevitably to leap on the bare men- 
tion of the "By-lateral Sof a," 

It is not enough for all of us who are Cogitolo- 
gists to clamor that members of the motion picture 
colony should have been more carefully screened 
before being admitted to Cogitological circles. 
This merely begs the question. 

After all, to the pure all things are pure and to the shameful 
all things would always seem to be shameful. 

It is incumbent upon us rather to explain when- 
ever possible the true nature of our "by-lateral sofa" 
and then to adopt a few protective measures which 
I will mention at the end of this writing. 

But first it is necessary to recapitulate some of the 
ground with which most of us are familiar. To be- 
gin with, COGITOLOGY AND TOGNrnoN postulated a 
theory in dealing with Erase Therapy in which no 
therapist other than the patient was required or was 
desirable even. The patient could . . . and was en- 
couraged to ... work alone. Now, today, while 
we have no basic quarrel here, it has been discov- 
ered that preliminary training in the technique of 
the "Erase" with a competent practitioner is helpful 
to beginning patients. And we have also discovered 
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that in this stage of treatment there is no aid quite 
like the "Therapeutic By-lateral Sofa" on which the 
therapist and the patient lie side by side and tackle 
the problem together. 

When this discovery was made the technique of 
the "Dual Erase" was put forward and, simply 
stated, the "Dual Erase" is nothing more than a 
mutual, simultaneous erasure engaged in by botih 
the practitioner and the patient in which the pa- 
tient, unable as yet to travel entirely on his own, is 
led, roughly speaking, hand in hand down that lane 
with which all of us are now so familiar. 

This was first tried by the Redondo Beach Group 
with the patient and therapist seated side by side 
and occasionally back to back on common kitchen 
chairs, The results were good and the La Jolla 
Group seized upon the idea and improved upon it 
by substituting for the chairs an ordinary double 
bed, the forerunner of our fine modern standard 
leather "Dual Couch" upon which so much impor- 
tant work has been done of late years. And this, as 
all of us know, is the whole story of the "Thera- 
peutic By-lateral Sofa." 

As for what actually happened in the Beverly 
Hills incident I do not know, but I strongly suspect 
that those young people involved were not Cogi- 
tologists at all. 

That's what can so easily happen. 

However, to safeguard ourselves from this kind 
of thing I now make two suggestions both of which 
I have put into practice in my own office. 
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And by God, I should have in mine. 

The first of these devices is an "Intercom" alarm 
system similar to those introduced into the nursery 
where the mother must work in a different part of 
the house and yet be able to hear the baby crying. 
In my own office the microphone is set up near the 
by-lateral sofa and the speaker on the desk of my 
receptionist who is an elderly lady. In this way an 
immediate warning is given should anything hap- 
pen of the nature of that which the LOS ANGELES 
XCMES so maliciously called 'lianky-panky." 

My other suggestion, 'The Bundleboard/* is really 
nothing more than a revival of a very old American 
custom. As all students of our colonial culture know, 
the chastity of the institution of "bundling^ in early 
New England was protected by the introduction of 
a rough board or plank down the centerline of the 
bed occupied by the "bundling" couple, a partition, 
in short, sufficiently high as to make climbing over 
it if not impossible at least extremely awkward. 
Essentially this is what I have done with my own 
by-lateral sofa, and it has proven itself a protection 
to both the patient and the doctor. 

But rather than a board or plank I have made my 
bundleboard of transparent plastic. Glass, I should 
say in passing, is entirely unsatisfactory. 

All of this I knew, for even though it came out before I was 
very far into Cogitology the history of the whole science was 
so short that I was able to go over almost everything which 
had been written about it. As far as that goes the Beverly Hills 
incident caused such a stir at that time that I knew and 
would have known regardless all about it. Naturally enough 
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it turned out just as was suspected that those bit-players in- 
volved were no more Cogitologists than poor old Emily. I sup- 
pose that all movements of any importance at all have run 
into this land of thing. I suppose that even the early Chris- 
tians ran into it, and that there was plenty of so-called "hanky- 
panky" in the catacombs which was not Christian. 

I really should have been warned, but there seems to be 
something self-destructive in us all which deliberately ig- 
nores warnings. I can only say this in my own defense that in 
setting up my Cogitological office I was trying to hold down 
expenses to the bone and as for the first suggestion a re- 
ceptionist was out of the question. But I certainly could have 
had a bundleboard although I must say that there's something 
unaesthetic in the idea and something too which tends to dis- 
turb the patient, advance an idea, I mean, which, might not 
have been there to start with. Then, say what you will, a par- 
tition between the doctor and the patient does hinder the 
treatment. Not too much is known yet about the dynamics of 
the process, but there does have to be some kind of a common 
vibration between the two and a wall, whether board, ply- 
wood, plastic or even copper screening, does disturb this. But, 
as I have said or at least implied, I would have been saved a 
great deal of embarrassment had I had something like that 

And strictly speaking, for the prestige of my profession I 
should have found an office in some other building than the 
Selleck Block, for although once upon a time one of the first- 
class buildings in Gateway it was now old and situated in tie 
pawnshop district right across from the old COMMERCIAL which 
I have already more than mentioned. I really shouldn't have 
gone there at all, but office space was at a premium then. How- 
ever, the place wasn't too bad for with the exception of 
MADAME DOLOBES, the Horary Astrologist down the hall, the 
tenants were all first-class institutions: THE COMMERCIAL NOV- 
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ELTY COMPANY, TOOTH & FANG, the wholesale dental supply 
people, BENJAMIN A, BENJAMIN, a lawyer Td gone to high 
school with, a lucky coincidence because the stenographer in 
there was an old high school friend too and was willing to take 
my phone calls. 

And the office itself was rather good ... at least after Td 
gotten busy and given it a coat of KEMTONE. It was a big square 
room with a good view of the Union Station, and plenty of 
room for the two leather-covered couches I'd gotten, along 
with all the other stuff from War Surplus, and which when 
pushed together made an admirable by-lateral sofa. Across all 
of one wall I had filing cabinets, these also from Surplus,* which 
was more filing space than I needed, but they looked impres- 
sive and, after I'd started living in the office, became handy for 
keeping shirts and old laundry in. In addition I had a desk, a 
swivel chair, a big leather overstuffed one, and some hunting 
prints which I picked up at an auction. 

It was really as good a place as I could have found to start 
out in, especially when I was not only doing a Cogitological 
practice but also using it as offices for the MIDWEST KAIN COBP. 

It was more than a good place in fact It was a wonderful 
place, and it was the first place of my own I'd had since . . . 
well since I could remember. And it was good to have that 
place of my own, now that Emily had showed her hand, for 
to keep on staying with her, as you can see, would have been 
intolerable at this point. 

Of course I had cleared out. I had cleared out like a shot 
just a moment or so after she had exploded her bombshell. 

But to return to the bundleboard. I should certainly have 
had one, but more about that when I get to it. 
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And now a final word from W. W. He died that spring, you 
know, as I shall presently tell you. 

From the MEDITATIONS OF THE HONORABLE w. w. WESTWABI>. 

Although I was reared in the simple godliness 
and piety of the prairie of the 70s and '80s, attended 
church and Sunday School regularly and the nu- 
merous revival meetings of the era, I must confess 
here that it was to be well-nigh half a century be- 
fore I was to achieve that state of grace for which, 
all unknowingly, I had been yearning. It is quite 
possible in the midst of ungodliness and worldliness 
to yearn for that which is not even perceived yet. 

And certainly this is true for all of life is and must be noth- 
ing more than a yearning for -what has not been perceived or 
even imagined, for this is the Cogitological premise that man 
continually desires what he can not even know, and that de- 
sire, desire almost all alone, is the keystone to progress. 

This being the case I feel that I can say that I, 
William Wadsworth Westward, despite error and 
perversity and all kinds of mistaken endeavors, have 
always truly been on the road to Damascus. 

And that is good Cogitology too, that mankind itself is, was, 
and always will be on the road to Damascus, the long long 
everlasting road to Damascus. At least he is as long as he has 
desire, for the one thing he has in common with God . . . 
whatever the name of God may be ... is desire mostly. 

I was on the Damascus road and like Saul of 
Tarsus I was smitten. But unlike Saul I was smitten 
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not once but many times before I entered into un- 
derstanding. 

Ill tell you as we go along just what it was each time that 
he was smitten although you are familiar with most of the 
events already. 

It was first in nineteen hundred and twenty-nine 
in my fifty-ninth year that the Lord smote me as I 
walked with Saul of Tarsus. 

In 1929 that would have been the crash of Padua and all of 
that, the indictment, the conviction and the sentence. 

At that time I could not say that I experienced 
the blinding light of knowledge, but I had begun to 
understand the meaning of error which is the first 
step along the highroad, 

Of course prison wasn't the only thing that broke him up that 
year. Aunt Agnes died and, what was probably even more 
crushing to him, so did my mother. 

I walked with Saul and not once but many times 
did the Lord smite me before I was finally hum- 
bled and the veil torn from before my eyes. I was 
smitten in nineteen hundred and thirty, again in 
thirty-four, and most heavily of all in nineteen hun- 
dred and forty. 

1934 was his political defeat in what he had hoped, after 
getting out of prison, would be his political comeback. It was 
called the BLUE DENIM LEAGUE, sometimes the "Westward 
Plan" and the less said about any of it the kinder. It was just 
impossible at that time for him to sell himself as "the man of 
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the people" when everyone remembered how in the early days 
he'd been upstairs with every railroad and oil company in the 
country. 

In nineteen hundred and forty I was smitten by 
the Lord in a peculiarly intimate and humbling 
manner, and like Saul I was stricken and humbled 
as though with an almost blinding light, and it 
could not have been more clear to me had I actu- 
ally heard a voice cry out, "Saul, Saul, why perse- 
cutest thou me?" for persecuting Him I surely had 
been. 

Yes, it was like a blinding light as I journey to- 
ward Damascus, and I was smitten as many a man 
has been smitten before me in my pride. 

Well, there is no reason to make any great mystery out of 
any of this. Where he was smitten was in his prostate. And 
you can laugh if you want to, but it really must be one hell of 
a moment when that comes. It must be the equivalent of 
"change of lif e* and everyone knows what hell and hallelujah 
that makes. 

"As a blinding light/' he said, and it must have been as a 
blinding pain too, I would think, from the story Stasie told 
me about it. I suppose that it had been coming on all day. He 
had been driving in the LINCOLN which would have been 
enough to set off the inflammation and enlargement which 
came that night. At any rate he was absolutely frantic. He 
called up old Dr. Sibling, the society urologist in Gateway, 
and offered him a thousand dollars if he would come right out 
there. 

Dr. Sibling catheterized him and said, according to Stasie 
who was listening at the keyhole, *Tf I were you I'd have it 
cut out. God knows whatH happen if you leave it in there." 
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But W. W. would have none of that Til be damned if any- 
one's going to cut my gland out/* 

W. W. may have been smitten by the Lord, but he didn't 
take it lying down the way you might have thought from the 
MEDITATIONS. When Dr. Sibling kept on holding his ground, 
he snuck off to Mexico to see Dr. Brinkly, and what Brinkly 
did no one ever found out for certain . . . except, of course, 
give him that catheter he carried around in his hatband. 

It took a good many frantic months., Stasie said, before he 
could accept at all what had happened. It was after he finally 
had that he let Nonesuch start going to hell, took out the elec- 
tric lights and built the cabin behind the spruce grove. 

However, now from the perspective of more than 
three score and ten, I feel that I can truly say that 
after having lost my life . . . and only after that 
. . . have I found it. 

OH I SEE THE CRESCENT PROMISE OF MY SPIRIT HATH 

NOT SET. 
ANCIENT FOUNTS OF INSPIRATION WELL THRO ALL MY 

FANCY YET. 

Which I suppose was MIDWEST RAIN CORP. 

For out of my humility, out of the ashes of my 
pride, a new creativity was born, and I was become 
even as a child trailing clouds of glory or a school- 
boy with his shining morning face. 

So no matter how you felt about it ... and it saddened 
me . . * you did have to admit that his conversion was in a 
good old frontier tradition, and that all the rest of us were too 
as far as that goes. 
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It was January when I left Em's place; to be exact, about 
two minutes after she had popped the popper. And that's the 
self-defeating thing in the pragmatic mind. It never knows 
where to stop and particularly so when it deals with the mind 
which is not pragmatic. She was fooling around with matters 
of ultimate verity, and that was where her mistake was. I al- 
ready had my trench coat on, as you recall; I simply picked up 
my hat and left. 

"Where are you going?" 

"Into the night," I said. 

She said, "No. No." 

"To-wit! To-woo," I said. 

And of course that's what happens to the pragmatic mind. 

"YouVe gone too far, Em," I said. 

And yet she had accomplished one thing for herself. There 
was no way of proving that it was all a lie what she had said. 
In fact there was a very good chance that it was true, and that 
was a thought that spoiled an otherwise absolutely wonderful 
springtime. And it brought up an ethical question, but at that 
moment the last thing I wanted to be confronted with was an 
ethical question. 

I was certainly safe enough in law, but law and ethics are 
not the same thing at all by quite a long shot. All's fair in love 
and law, but in ethics you come up against grim things. If I 
were the father of Em's baby of course I'd have to do the right 
thing, middle-class as that may seem, and the insidious thing 
was that I did not know, except for her word, that I was or was 
not that. And if I was, how could I marry Stasie, and after that 
night when we had given Bullet the slip, I felt that Stasie and 
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I were practically engaged. She would surely be desperate 
enough to marry me shortly. 

This was what spoiled an otherwise perfect late winter and 
spring for with the office as a place of my own and work which 
I enjoyed it seemed to me that I had everything I could have 
wanted. To be sure my practice was still slow but the ads I 
put in the TIMES EXAMINER now and then brought in a patient. 
And a slow practice was just as well, for I needed plenty of 
time to put in on MIDWEST RAIN CORP. I was working up a rain- 
making demonstration for the County Commissioners of Cot- 
tonwood County real Alexander Botts stuff and had prom- 
ished to put it on just as soon as Bullet had finished putting 
together the airplane and flying it back from Clovis. 

It was a wonderful spring and a wonderful year, 1946 was. 
Usually there's no spring at all in the Middle West, just a 
sudden leap sometime in May from February to July, but that 
year it was a smooth continuous motion starting early in March 
and accelerating steadily through April rains to a crescendo of 
May lilacs, lilacs to rival even those which never existed and 
about which you hear from the old-timers. 

When the snow went it went in big patches which made the 
countryside look wonderful and like a huge dirty spotted cow* 
hide, healthy and smelly like manure. There was that and then 
when all the snow was gone the winter wheat showed feather 
green, and the big as yet unplanted but plowed cornfields 
looked like corduroy deeply purple. The trees began to leaf, 
and everything turned sexy: dogs barking, horses whinnying, 
hens clucking, and guinea hens shouting TPot-rack. Pot-rack/* 
And there in the Selleck Building, even, you could hear pigeons 
on the cornice coo-coo-cooing. 

The redbud Judases came and went early and gave an 
Oriental touch to everything while all the rest still was brown. 
Then after a while there were wild plum and wild peach trees 
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with colors which made you want to weep. There were cherry 
and apple blossoms too, but they tend to become redundant. 
The best thing of all was the honey locust, a real bride, the 
honey locust 

There was only one thing wrong, as I have said, and that was 
Emily's bastard. Of course she had no way of proving that it 
was mine any more than I had of proving that it was not, but 
that merely begs the ethical question. I thought she had no 
way of proving, but she did, but then there were other things 
which came up before that did. There was W. W.'s attack, and 
the moment when Stasie finally became desperate. 

It was one of those dripping April evenings, rain which was 
not quite rain as much as it was mist so that you didn't hear it 
at all except where it dripped off the buildings or in the swish- 
swish-swish of automobile tires on the asphalt The street lights 
all had rainbows round them and were reflected in the mirror- 
like streets, a really wonderful evening for romantic people to 
walk in or people like myself to lie at home with a half pint on 
one of the by-lateral sofas and read Erie Stanley Gardner. 

It was about nine o'clock, and this is a very good time. You 
feel . . . well, it was not so different from the way it was some 
times back in the old See-Gees when it was wet up above but 
down below the lights still on, lots of cigarette smoke and the 
fellows in the head shooting craps or playing blackjack or some 
of them just writing letters. You would then go up and run 
across the deck and to the galley for coffee, everything slip slop, 
relaxed, and pleasant. 

I was lying there, the lamp just right, the THREE FEATHERS 
bottle nearby, also the glass, also the pitcher of water. There 
are people who look down their noses at people who drink 
alone. I don't because that's one of the best times. You can just 
pull a veil across everything somehow. I lay there, and then 
the telephone rang, rang in the law office down the hallway. 
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Of course the girl I knew wasn't there at night; so I had to get 
up, put on my trench coat, and go down there to answer. 

It was Stasie and her voice, while superficially controlled, 
had on it an unmistakable edge of terror. She was scared to 
death, and right from the first word I understood that She was 
calling me from Nonesuch. 

**YouVe got to come out here. You've got to come out here 
right away. W. W.'s sick. He's all foggy, Riley, and can't go to 
the toilet." 

Well, that had happened before. 

"Get Dr. Sibling," I said. 

She said, "This is serious. Dr. Sibling's already out here.** 
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C/Lapter Xwx> 



I KNEW that it was absurd to go, especially absurd when I 
had to take a taxi. You just don't take a taxi ride of twenty 
miles without thinking, and yet I did even though I knew it 
was absurd even while I did so. There was nothing I could do 
and Dr. Sibling, the only one who could do anything, was al- 
ready out there. 

But the desperateness in her voice had communicated itself 
to me. 

"This is it," I heard myself say. 

And I suppose that was what it "was. Some unconscious rea- 
soning in me had sized it up long before I could, reacted and 
concluded that this was the moment when she stopped being 
"not nearly desperate enough" and started becoming frantic. 
And it was a logical conclusion too which I saw when I was 
able to think about it because, just as he was for me, W. W. 
was also the axle around which her life spun. You don't think 
so? Well it was. I had never thought of it before, but I did now 
because he was so important to me also. 

**OTJB BEVELS NOW ABE ENDED," that's what I thought. 

It took the loveliness out of the night, and snakes and eels 
replaced it. 
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"Put your arms around me, Riley. Kiss me. It's funny but I 
don't feel a thing." 

"But damn it, Stasie, I do" 

It was an eerie ride in the cab, an eerie ride really. There's 
something eerie anyway about a taxicab flying across the 
Middle Western countryside for taxicabs don't belong there. 
Taxicabs belong in cities. And then there was the wetness too 
which was turning into real rain out there in the country. 

And Nonesuch, as we approached it, looked absolutely 
haunted in spite of the fact that there was a light showing in 
almost every window, orange in the rooms where they used 
kerosene lamps and bright white where they used Aladdins. 
You couldn t see, but you could sense the shutters sagging even 
more than usual, and they were rattling crazily when I was 
close enough to hear them while the whole house seemed to 
groan like a wooden ship beating up to windward. 

"Well good-by now/' the cab driver said as I paid him. 

Stasie must have been watching for me, for she came out to 
me in the rain even before I could get to the back doorway. 

She was carrying one of those coal-oil lamps for light, one 
hand shielding the chimney and reflecting the glow back into 
her face. This gave her gaze a peculiar intensity as she tried to 
look at me in the dark, a wide-eyed look of fear. 

"He's dying, Riley," she said, "He's dying." 



Well, he wasn't dying. I mean at least he wasn't going to die 
that night, but we could not know that. He was upstairs in bed, 
Stasie told me, in coma, and Dr. Sibling was there too and 
along with him some younger doctor I'd never heard of. 

Holding the lamp so as to light our way she led me into the 
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house, and the ancient creaking and groaning o the house 
from the inside was even more frightening than from the out- 
side. You felt that any sudden heavy gust would collapse it 
like a card house. "It's ready to crumble. Fall down of its own 
weight." I remembered what Em had said. We went in through 
the old kitchen where an Aladdin was burning and illuminat- 
ing it brightly. Then I was able to loofc^t Stasie more closely. 
She was dressed just as she had been on that other night: the 
black cocktail dress with the square-cut neck, the diamond 
clips holding it apart, the high-heeled patent-leather pumps 
and so forth and it looked at this moment like something out of 
Charles Addams. 

She must have sensed this in my glance, for she said, "I was 
just on the point of going out when I found him." 

She was still frightened, frightened frigid, and I knew that 
not only because I could feel it, but because there was a half- 
finished highball on the counter by the sink, and a quarter- 
finished bottle beside it and normally nowadays she drank very 
little. She only drank at all when she was abnormally depressed 
or abnormally frightened. 

"Here, let me fix you something." She picked up the bottle 
and her voice sounded reckless. She made me a stiff drink and 
stiffened her own up as she did so. Then we went through the 
butler's pantry to the living room, and she took the bottle in 
with us. 

She turned up one of the Aladdins there and sat down on 
one of the gold chairs and I sat down on the loveseat A gust 
of wind made the crystal in the chandelier ring. 

"I can't stand it, Riley," she said after a moment, "Riley, I 
just can't stand it." 

I said, "What do the doctors say?" 

She said, "The bastards don't say anything at all. They won't 
even let me in there." 
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She fixed her drink again and then came over and sat down 
on the loveseat beside me. 

"Yon don't think he s dying?" She looked tip into my face. 
"You don't really think he s dying, do you, Riley?" And as I 
looked down into her face I saw that she was not only desper- 
ate but drunk. 

"No. He's ^destructible," I said and halfway I believed 
that 

She said, "I wish that there was something I could do, but 
there never is anything one can do about anything, is there, 



She was silent for quite a while then, drinking slowly and 
studying the inside of the glass when she wasn't drinking. Fi- 
nally she said, "I sometimes don't know what I ought to do. I 
sometimes think I ought to join the church. Do you think that 
that would be a good idea, Riley?" 

I said, "Which church?" although I didn't think it mat- 
tered. 

"Why, the church," she said. "If one did it one ought to do 
it all the way, I mean IVe been thinking of becoming a Catho- 
lic/* She paused. "Or do you think I should learn something 
useful like stenography or typing?" Then she looked up at the 
ceiling and pictured W. W., I suppose, in his bed which was 
just above it. And then she said again, "I can't stand it, Riley. I 
just can't stand it." 

It was a scary thing the way random ideas kept flowing 
through her mind. "Or if not the Catholic Church, what do you 
think of the Quakers? I have a great admiration for the Qua- 
kers, don't you, Riley?" Pause. "Sometimes I think I ought to 
have a dog. I ought to have something alive around here, I 
think/' Pause again. "And sometimes I think I ought to be a 
nun. Do you think I would make a good nun, Riley?" 

"I think you would make a hell of a nun,*' I said. 
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"Well, then " she made a gesture with her hands of hope- 
less finality "Well then you tell me, what is there?" 

It was hard to say anything although I knew exactly what I 
wanted to say. It was that it just seemed uncouth to say it at 
the moment. But finally I did say it. 

I said, "I think it*s time for me to propose to you again, and 
I think it's time for you to accept me/' 

"Oh God no." She recoiled. "Not yet, Eiley .** 

And then without announcement we heard a banging and 
stamping of feet on the back porch, then the back door 
opening and slamming, and then heavy footsteps in the 
kitchen. 

'What the hell?" I sprang to my feet "What the hell goes on 
here?" 

It was Stockton Bullet who came in then, dripping in a black 
rubber raincoat, just back from Clovis although I did not know 
that. It made me angry, but it wasn't anyone's fault. Stasie just 
had a habit in times of crisis of getting on the phone and call- 
ing and summoning everyone she could think of. But the thing 
which made me very angry was that now everything she had 
just gone through with me she now went through with Bullet, 
the tailless wonder. 

He walked rapidly across the room to her and she stood up 
and put her hands on his arms the way she had earlier with me 
and said in the same frantic tone, "He's dying, Stockton, he's 
dying." 

And he ... this was what made me even angrier . . . 
seemed to know a lot better how to cope than I had. He was 
corny, certainly, but right then that seemed to be what she 
wanted. 

He put his big arm around her shoulders and said, "There. 
There. There. Little lady." 

His big fuzzy personality seemed to wrap right around her. 
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"I can't stand it/* she said to him. 

"Don't you worry," he said. Tittle bugbite." 

She detached herself from him to make him a drink and to 
touch her own tip. 

"I'm going to be a nun/' she said but now more gaily. She 
framed her face with her hands like a wimple. "Don't you think 
Yd look well? Riley doesn't think so." 

He went back to the same old thing. "There. There. There. 
Little lady " 

But then her gayness left her and she was depressed once 
more. "Everything's so horrible,'* she said. "Life is so horribly 
undignified, Stockton. And everything's so awful." She paused 
and said again, "So awful." She sat down on a gilded chair. 
"There just isn't any bottom." 

The most awful part was that in spite of being drunk she 
seemed to mean what she said. She wasn't acting. You sud- 
denly felt that for her there just was no bottom. 

"There, there," Stockton said again. 

A look of fright came over her face. She said, *Tm rotten.*' 
She stood up and looked into the cold fireplace and then 
turned around with all the melodrama gone. *'The trouble with 
me is that I'm just a lost cause, and I'm not much good to any- 
one really." 

"There. There. There/' Stockton put his arm around her some 
more. "You know what would do you good? A good fast ride in 
the DUESENBERG> Stasie." 

Her face suddenly lit up. "Yes," she shouted, "if I can drive, 
Stockton." 

"Well . . /' He started to back water because he had a very 
high opinion of his car, but she cut him off. 

"Yes, that's what I want to do. I want to drive fast. I want to 
drive the DUESENBERG fast somewhere." 

Then abruptly as so many times before out there I was alone, 
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and she had grabbed up my trench coat as she had gone out 
with him. 

I wished she hadn't said that about being a lost cause. Even 
if one were that it would be awful to hear oneself say that. 

I made myself another drink and sat down and waited with 
the old house around me. 

"Fall down of its own weight." It suddenly seemed to me 
that Emily was right, and that the thing which was wrong with 
me had been Nonesuch always. All fantasy was myth. All 
greatness insubstantial as cobwebs. The whole flimsy thing 
held together by nothing stronger than W. W.'s spirit which 
now was spluttering out because of something to do with an 
enlarged inflamed old prostate. Reiterating my thoughts the 
old house shivered and shook around me. 

I sat there alone for I don't know how long, probably about 
a half hour or forty-five minutes. Then the doctor came down- 
stairs, not old Dr. Sibling but a young one I didn't know, and a 
very brisk young fellow he was. He had a stethoscope hooked 
around his neck like a pair of ice tongs. He was heading to- 
ward the kitchen where the telephone was, and he asked me 
who I was when he saw me. 

I said, "An old friend," and I guess that was what I was. 

He started toward the kitchen again but stopped and then 
came back toward me. 

"If you're an old friend," he said, "perhaps it would be better 
if you broke the news to Miss Westward than if I should." 

That depressed me even more. "Break what news?" I said. 

"That her father's a very sick man," he said quickly. 'We've 
relieved the pressure all right, but he's still in a coma, and we 
want to get him into the Presbyterian just as fast as we can. 
He needs lots and lots of fluids. Lots of retention, you know. 
Don't see how he got along this long. An amazing amount of 
retention." 
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He irritated me more and more with his glib talk and his 
passing the unpleasant buck to me, because I didn't want at all 
to have to tell Stasie. Finally I said, "Doctor, could you make 
yourself a little bit clearer?'* 

He said, "Well he's in a coma, as you know." 

I said, "And?" 

He said, "He may be in coma for quite a while." He paused. 
TTwo or three days perhaps/' 

**And if he isn't out by then?" I asked. 

The young doctor's face made a curious expression. 

I said, "If he isn't out by then he'll be dead. Is that it?" 

Our eyes met and he nodded. "Yes, he'll probably be dead/' 
he said. 

And then both of us heard a gasp from behind the kitchen 
door which was just behind where we stood. We whirled 
around and there we saw Stasie standing with her hands to 
her mouth and her eyes wide open. She was wearing my trench 
coat with the sleeves turned up and the rest of it wet and 
blotchy. The make-up had been washed from her face by the 
rain and her hair was ugly and stringy. And she was stone-cold 
sober by this time. 

The young doctor started to stutter, "Miss Westward ... I 
. . . you see . . /* 

"YouVe told me all I need to know," she said simply. 

He tried to speak again, but she turned to me and said, "Yes, 
I guess I'm desperate enough now, Riley/' 

I put my arm around her, and I knew how much she needed 
help. "Will you come into my office tomorrow?" I said. "Cogi- 
tology can help you/* 
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Shortly after that the ambulance arrived. Dr. Sibling or- 
dered Stasie to bed and doped her up to make sure that she 
stayed there. I rode back to town in the DUESENBERG with Bul- 
let. There wasn't any reason any more why I shouldn't. Al- 
though in a different way he must have been as much disturbed 
by the whole evening as I was, for he drove quite slowly. 
There had never been much of any conversation between us, 
but there was none at all now. 

It had begun to clear and the huge clouds ran across the 
moon like horses, the countryside to dapple dark and light, 
everything ... or perhaps it was in our minds ... to be- 
come eerie and luminescent. I knew that Bullet didn't like me 
but also he didn't seem to want to be alone, for he asked me if 
I'd like to stop at a hamburger hut for a cup of coffee. And to 
tell you the truth I didn't want to be alone right then any more 
than he did. There were more things right then than I wanted 
to be alone with. 

He had a monumental look as he sat there at the counter in 
the hard electric light which was reflected off of white enamel 
and white tile. He absent-mindedly put spoonful after spoonful 
of sugar into his coffee. He was such a big man that he 
could not sit comfortably on the stool and almost half of him 
seemed to rest on the counter, his big heavy face held in his 
ham hand. 

"So she's going to marry you?" he said finally in a tone which 
made me feel that somewhere the gears were stripping. 

It was so painful that I suddenly felt compassion. I wanted 
to do something for him, find him a girl, do something to set 
him again in motion. I certainly had no rancor left now. And 
then I thought of Emily, and as I thought of both of them to- 
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gether I was struck by the Idea of what an ideal couple they'd 
make. There was a man she could improve for years on end, 
and there was a perfect girl for him to keep saying "There, 
there, there" to. 

"You need a wife/* I said out loud and he started with pain. 
"And children. Especially you need children. 7 ' 

"I want children," he said simply. 

Just why he had ever wanted Stasie so much then I don't 
know except that almost everyone almost always seemed to 
want her. 

"I want a whole flock of little boys," he went on, "and I want 
all of them to grow up and be in the air corps." 

The poor vulnerable guy, I thought, who had really had only 
one extraordinary and unique thing about him and had then 
had that cut off and who dreamed about having a whole base- 
ball team practically of tailless wonders. Poor dumb human- 
ity, I thought There was something to make one almost cry 
here. 

"You need a wife/' I said again, "and I think my ex-wife 
would be practically perfect for you." 

His monumentality suddenly left him, and a queer thing 
which looked almost like guilt seemed to come into his face 
and a queer sort of cowering into his body. 

"And who is your ex-wife?" he said harshly. 

I said, "Her name is Emily McCullough. She works for the 
TIMES EXAMINER. She used to be a SPAR. She's an . . " 

But as I spoke his whole attitude became queerer and 
queerer. He spoke again in that strange way. "I already know 
Emily McCullough ." 

And o course he did. It was she who had first mentioned 
him to me. It was he whom she had met in a swan boat in the 
Boston Public Garden. 
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"But she wants to marry you," he went on. 

I hadn't realized that she had seen him since back when she 
had first mentioned MIDWEST RAIN, but that was all right. 
"Well, I can't marry everyone," I said. 

That made him stop and think, and he went back into his 
monumentality again, and again picked up his spoon and 
ladled more sugar into his coffee. He thought for a long long 
time and then changed the subject. 

'Would you like to drive out to the airport/* he said, "and 
have a look at our AT-11?" 

I didn't mind at all for even though it was late I wasn't 
tired, at least not tired enough to go to bed and sleep and stop 
thinking. 

It was a weirdly beautiful sight, the airport, which was now 
in full moonlight, the sky having cleared almost completely, 
the huge empty expanse of land with the concrete aprons shin- 
ing in it, colored lights here and there which meant something 
although to me they meant nothing, the beacon light which, 
hypnotically, kept swiveling. A MAINLINER came in as we ar- 
rived and sleepy-looking people got out while attendants did 
things in the plane's belly. Then we walked down to the part of 
the field where the private planes were anchored, and there 
was something sad, lonely, and touching about them, all 
moored facing the same way, all lifeless for the moment the 
way yachts are while their owners are in the city. They were 
all such gallant shiny little ships and so overfilled with yearn- 
ing. The AT-11, however, was none of this. It was big and 
powerful and brutal. 

"Real cool," he said. 'Heal cool, that's what that is." 

We looked at the plane for quite some time, and then we 
went back into the airport and into the little restaurant which 
served it. We both ordered ham and eggs, for by this time 
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both of us were hungry. It was a lonely sort of place and dis- 
heveled, too, the way restaurants always are around airports. 
We had no conversation at all again. He just methodically 
chewed down his food and stayed within his own thoughts. 

*Tm thinking of the old man," he said at last. 

And that wasn't strange either, for I had gone back to think- 
ing about W. W. also. 

"Is he really going to die?" 

"I don't know/' I said. "I hope not" 

He chewed and thought some more and then said, "There's 
one thing you and I have to do. One thing we have to make 
sure ofY* 

I met his eyes, for I had no idea of what he was thinking. 

"This demonstration;' he went on. "The rain-making for those 
County Commissioners. We've really got to make that a good 
one/' 

I said, "But of course." 

That seemed to irritate him for his face clenched down over 
his next words. 

"It's got to be more than 'But of course.' It's got to be really 
real. You see whether the old man gets well or not this has got 
to be a sort of memorial to him. Something people will remem- 
ber. It's got to be not just a rainstorm. It's got to be a deluge." 

And there suddenly was W. W. in the middle of everything 
again, and it was clear that Bullet was caught, just as all the 
rest of us were caught, in the magic which he cast around him. 

Bullet made me meet his eyes again and said even more 
heavily than before, "In this game, McCullough, we've got to 
score a touchdown." 

After you got to know him there was really something quite 
lovable about Bullet 

He finally drove me back to the Selleck Block just about as 
dawn was breaking. He hadn't said anything about Emily since 
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our conversation in the hamburg hut, and now lie said again 
something queer. He said, "If you see Emily, give her my re- 
gards. I haven't seen her in quite a while. I feel sort of guilty 
about Emily." 
That was strange. I too felt guilty about Emily. 
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Chapter Tliree 



I SLEPT an hour or so, and after I woke up I suddenly grasped 
the implications of the whole evening, grasped the fact that 
finally I was engaged to Stasie. 

Although the city lay between two storms, the rain of the 
night before and a low front which you could see along the 
eastern horizon, on this morning it was bright with sun and 
springtime. And thafs what love is. And although W. W. lay, 
perhaps dying, at the Presbyterian Hospital, everything every- 
where was green and sparkling and that too is what love is. 
There is nothing better on this earth than to love and be loved 
back, I think. 

The morning had the feel of health given back or, better 
than the feeling of health, the feeling of convalescence which 
is better because one can feel health just around the corner. So, 
perhaps, love about to be is better than love itself for there 
is a joy of anticipation here and a new birth of wonder. Do 
you know the feeling of opening a window in the spring and 
seeing a bird there? 

I no longer wanted Nonesuch to fall. I no longer wanted 
anything to crumble. I now did what I hadn't done for weeks, 
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I got out the broom, the dustpan, the dust mop. I even washed 
the windows. I knew well enough that Stasie was no critical 
housewife, but when she came in I did want things to look 
right. This took all of what was left of the morning. I went out 
to lunch and when I came back brought back some flowers. 

Stasie would come in about two o'clock, I thought, so at 
about one I shaved, showered, put on clean underwear, a 
clean shirt, and shined my shoes. At about one-thirty I sat 
down behind my desk and waited. I waited for about fifteen 
minutes and then there was a knock on the door. I had planned 
to be seated impressively behind the desk when she came in, 
but now I couldn't help myself. I ran to the door to open it for 
her. But when I got there it wasn't Stasie at all. No, it was 
Emily, and pregnant as all hell, and terribly ugly-pregnant. 

She said, "I want to see you professionally, Riley." 

She looked like a barrel on legs. That's just what she looked 
like. 

"I've been reading your Cogitology books," she said. 

Why in the hell had I left them at her place? Well, I had 
left there in a hurry. 

She said, "I've become terribly interested in Cogitology,, 
Riley* 

Wheezing and puffing from climbing the stairs she waddled 
in and sat down in the big leather chair with her legs spread. 
She was wearing a dark blue pregnancy dress, one of the kind 
you can let out from day to day with a drawstring, and the 
drawstring must have been all the way out by this time. Her 
face was red, especially her nose which looked as though she 
had overblown it Her hair was stringy and lackluster. Some 
women take on a terribly common look, I think, when they get 
pregnant. 

She sat there getting her breath, and then she said, "I want 
a Dual Erase, Mey." 
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God, what a time for her to pick. 

"Today is my day off," I said. 

"Day off or not, I think you owe me something,*' she said. 

I said, "Tomorrow." 

She said, "No, I m not going to climb these stairs again, 
Biley" 

I had two ... no, three very good reasons why I wanted 
no part of this then. Of course the first was that I was expect- 
ing Stasie at any moment. The second was that there was a 
possibility no one could say how great beforehand that 
a Dual Erase would actually show that I was the father of 
Emily s baby, a bit of truth which I could do without now. 
And the third was that, although I had read all the litera- 
ture about it, I had never done a Dual Erase before, never done 
it any more than I had ever hypnotized anyone before Arline, 
and with something still as little understood as a Dual Erase, 
until one was familiar with it, one just could not know exactly 
what could happen. 

I changed the subject just as fast as I oould change it. 

"I think I've got a husband for you, Em," I said brightly. 

"But, Riley," she said, "I keep telling you that you're my 
husband." 

"No. No. No, Emily." I talked fast "I got this guy, a really 
great guy, Emily. Comes from a fine old Eastern family. Lots 
of money. Lots of culture, A real great guy who's just dying to 
have some children," 

She looked dubiously at me. 

"As a matter of fact you already know him, Emily. His 
name's Bullet, Stockton Bullet" 

"Look, Riley," Em said. "Are we or are we not going to go 
on with the Dual Erase treatment?" 

"But why not Bullet?" I asked. "He's a great guy really, 
Emily." 
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Her jaw set stubbornly then. "I don't have to listen to this," 
she said. 

"And he really does want lots and lots of children/* I said. 

"He's just not a gentleman/* she said. 

And why the hell she wanted a gentleman I don't know, or 
why she didn't think he was one I don't know either, but when 
you run into this middle-class aspiration, you never know 
where you are. 

I said, "Why do you want me?" 

Her tone softened then. "Because I feel so sorry for you, 
Riley." 

There seemed to be no getting beyond this and no getting 
her away from what she wanted. A Dual Erase was what she 
had come for and a Dual Erase was what she was going to get. 
She started taking money out of her purse and putting it on 
my desk. The exchange of money clinched all things, that was 
the way her mind went. 

"All right," I finally said, "but before we go on there's one 
thing you should know. Stasie and I are engaged to be mar- 
ried now." 

"That's what you think," she said. 

Then she stood up and walked heavily over to the by- 
lateral sofa, took off her hat and kicked off her shoes and lay 
down. 

"Who do you think is running this, you or me?" I said. 



I have to say again that the Dual Erase was something I had 
not tried yet. Oh I'd been in one, to be sure, but never con- 
ducted one, and in that there lies a great deal of difference. 
And to conduct properly your mind must dominate that of the 
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patient, and so far at least during this interview Em had been 
dominating everything, I thought. 

"You've got to put yourself under my power/' 1 said. 

"I am under your power," she said. 

"You must relax." 

**Why don't you relax yourself," she said. 

There seemed to be no way of stalling any longer. I went 
around the office and pulled down shades for darkness or 
semidarkness is the best condition to erase in. 

"Do you have to have those flowers?" she asked. "Maybe it's 
just my condition, but they smell awful." 

I took the flowers which I had put into some mason jars and 
carried them outside into the hallway. 

"I'd like to go after this place with some good strong suds 
and water and a little bit of ammonia/' she then said. 

I got all the shades down. I should have locked the door, but 
in my rising anger and frustration I forgot all about that. Then 
I went over to the wall and set the focusing disk in motion for 
in going into an Erase it helps to have some hypnotic thing to 
keep the mind from wandering. It was a round plate with lines 
on it so that as it revolved the lines seemed to go pulsatingly 
inward and outward. Then I lay down beside her and both of 
us in unison began to count slowly out loud backward from 
one thousand. 

"Nine hundred and ninety-nine. Nine hundred and ninety- 
eight. Nine hundred and ninety seven . . ." 

"You are drifting backward toward nothingness/' I said. 

"I am drifting backward toward nothingness/' she re- 
peated. 

"Nine hundred and ninety-six. Nine hundred and ninety- 
four/' 

"No, ninety-five/' she said. 
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"Nine hundred and ninety-four. Nine hundred and ninety- 
three/' 

Usually the Erase would start happening along around nine 
hundred and fifty or forty, but Em and I didn't get started 
even coming close until we were way down into the lower 
eight hundreds. 

"Eight hundred and twenty-three. Eight hundred and 
twenty-two . . /' 

It was here that darkness started enclosing. 

"Eight hundred and twenty-one . . " 

After the darkness started coming it came swiftly . . . like 
tropical night . . . like suddenly being swallowed up ... 
like being hit on the head with a blackjack. It had never hap- 
pened to me with such frightening speed before. I was . . . 
well, it was almost like being flushed down the toilet. 

And oblivion this time was not restful either. It was like the 
hard kind of sleep in which your leg muscles, hand muscles, 
face muscles even, all clench, the kind of sleep in which your 
brain seems to clench also. On what awful side of oblivion 
would one emerge, one wondered. 

God, it was that apartment in New York where we had spent 
our wedding night, or at least one very much like it. 

And then we were in a vague and powerful and erotic tur- 
bulence, a whirling, pounding, throbbing, clumsiness of mo- 
tion, sweat, grunts, groans, sighs, and sobs. 

"God," I said, "we never had anything like this." 

"Oh shut up," Em said. 

It was all painful like too many stingers, and then Hke the 
laughing gallery made of mirrors, and then like the THUNDER- 
BOLT which was one of the roller coasters at Revere Beach 
where I'd gone that time our ship was tied up at Portsmouth, 
and then like the Boston subway which is half the time above- 
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ground and lialf the time below ground and the knowing that 
you are supposed to change trains at either Summer Street or 
Winter Street but just which you can't remember. 

"I was never here with you," I said. 

"Oh yes you were," Em said in answer. 

Revere Beach, the BITZ BAR, Scollay Square, the Boston Pub- 
lic Garden, LOCKE-OBEB'S, JAKE WIKTH'S, the OLD HOWABB all 
rolled up into one package. 

"This is a hell of an evening/' I cried out, "but I just don't 
remember." 

"Of course you don't," Emily shouted back. "You were drunk 
as the lord, if you remember." 

Everything going round and round and then through all of 
it a sort of tearing scream, and then once more that 
jittery hangover oblivion and planes slowly revolving and 
tipping. 

And then I came out of that into something else, an Erase in 
which Emily and I were included and some third person whom 
I didn't know. And then I understand who it was. It was 
Emily's unborn child who, of course, was also on the sofa there 
with us. It was Emily's unborn child and it was shouting at me, 
"Daddy. Daddy. Daddy." 

"And now/' Emily screamed again, "do you believe me?" 

"I believe you," I said back, completely beaten, "but I just 
don't remember ever being with you in Boston." 

I just don't know where it all would have gone from there, 
but then something external happened, something worse than 
even the Erase was. 

There was a terrible crash and suddenly Emily and I were 
back, wide-awake, on the by-lateral sofa clutching each other 
in terror in a way which certainly might have been misunder- 
stood by any uninformed observer. 

The crash had been the office door which I had forgotten to 
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lock and the frosted glass in it which shivered terribly when- 
ever anyone either opened or closed it. 

There Emily and I were wide-awake clutching each other 
and there was Stasie standing in the doorway glaring at me. 

"Why you son-of-a-bitch," said Stasie. 

But there wasn't even time to take care of that, for suddenly 
Em doubled up in pain on the sofa and said, "Oh God, youVe 
got to get me to the hospital, Riley." 
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Chapter Four 



1 

YELL! Yell! Yell! YeU! 

Scream! Scream! Scream! Scream! 

Oh! Oh! Oh! Oh! Oh! 

Oooooooooooooh! 

Well, here It was again. Life, and you can't get around that. 

YeD! Yell! Scream! Oh sweet Jesus! 

Here it was, and it's one thing to be horn, but it's another 
thing when someone else is. And in spite of its not being at our 
old house in a four-poster bed, in spite of its being at the Pres- 
byterian Hospital where there was acoustical tile, fiber-glass 
sound insulation and everything else which could be thought 
of, and in spite of scapolomine, pentothal, spinal blocks and all 
the rest there it was and there were the screams and yells, the 
scuttling sounds of hurry, the smell of dread, the carelessly 
opened door which should have been closed through which 
the terror of living and dying streamed. ... In spite of 
everything which had been thought of to stop it everything 
somehow seemed to get through regardless. And because it got 
through regardless it was really more awful because it was like 
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Greek tragedy where all the murders and violence go on be- 
hind closed doors where you can't see them. 

Do you think a hospital is an invention for more frankly 
looking at pain? It isn't that at all. It's a place where for all but 
the sick ones pain is hidden. And because for most of us for 
most of the time we're so unfamiliar with it, when it comes it's 
just about twice as awful. 

Scream! Scream! 

Yell! YeU! 

Although it all goes on back stage, still all of it gets through 
somehow. 

The room in which I waited, the "Father's Room," was a 
pleasant enough at least it was designed to be pleasant 
place, a land of sun porch at the end of the maternity floor and 
connected with the heart of the matter by a long corridor off of 
which on either side opened private and semiprivate rooms 
and a ward, and up and down this corridor trudged women in 
bathrobes, poor miserable women, hopeless-looking, preoccu- 
pied with imminent bearing of children, and the way they 
walked was enough all by itself to appall one. 

WE'KE FOOT SLOG . . . SLOG . . . SLOG . . SLOG- 
GIN' OVER AFRICA 

(BOOTS BOOTS BOOTS BOOTS MOVIN* UP AND 

DOWN AGAIN. ) 

THERE'S NO DISCHARGE IN THE WAR. 
That's what it made you think of. 

The room in which I waited ... I was saying . . . was a 
pleasant enough sort of place, a big whitewashed brick wall 
across one side, big windows around the other three sides, 
windows which were supposed to be sunny, but which weren't 
for after the brightness of the morning the day had begun to 
cloud up again. There were some potted plants in iron brack* 
ets fastened to the brick wall, a lot of wicker furniture which 
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had been gay, I imagine, to start with, but which was getting 
pretty beaten up now. There were magazines left thoughtfully 
about but they were mostly women's magazines and back 
copies of the NEW YOKKEB. All of this, I reiterate, was pleasant 
enough, but a moment's thought would tell anyone that what 
an expectant father wants is not a "pleasant enough place" but 
a working replica of Old Joe's Bar Room. Why don't hospitals 
provide something like that? There was one across the street 
down at the corner and all of us who waited there slipped out 
every now and then to go there. 

But anyway, to get back to where I began this, in spite of 
everything the twentieth century could do, it was still yell, 
yell, scream, scream, and none of us familiar enough with life 
and death any more to take it as well even as our fathers. 

And the poor poor girls . . . 

BOOTS BOOTS BOOTS BOOTS ~ MOVIN* UP AND 
DOWN AGAIN. 

MEN MEN MEN MEN MEN GO MAD WATCHIN' 

'EM. 
AN' THERE'S NO DISCHARGE IN WAR! 



What a hospital is is life and death. And in the case of this 
one life and death in the most pointed form you can imagine 
for while they were dealing with birth on this floor on the floor 
below where W. W. was they were simultaneously dealing 
with death also. 

The moment of truth. I suppose that was what you would 
call this. 

And how ill-equipped to deal with truth I suddenly found 
that I was. Father, at least, had had THE DEOUOSKE AKD FALL OF 
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THE KOMAN EMPIRE, and the ability to make up superstition. I 
had the NEW YORKER magazine and Cogitology, the antithesis 
of superstition, and where had the antithesis of superstition 
led me? 

Willy-nilly, I was the father of Emily's child, the last thing I 
wanted to be, and I was a son-of-a-bitch to Stasie, and you 
can't deny belief simply because it leads you to a point which 
is not the point that you intended. Being consistent, that 
seemed to me to be about the only integrity which was left me. 
Even Bullet who had never dared or even thought of thinking 
to the heart of things, it seemed to me, was better off than I 
was. All of this had happened at almost the precise mo- 
ment when I had thought that everything I wanted was 
about to happen. And W. W. . . . W. W. was down below 
me dying. 

"You've got to do the right thing. You've got to do the right 
thing, Riley," I kept saying. 

And the "right thing" seemed to be the death of wonder. 
That's what I thought. 

What I wanted was some kind of a sign, some sort of cosmic 
omen, and finally I left the "Father's Room" and went down 
to the floor below to find Stasie in hopes that she could give 
me that omen somehow ... or at least if not that to try to ex- 
plain everything to her. 

There was another sitting room there just below the one 
where the fathers waited, and it contained a few old men well 
withered away who, like the marching mothers, also wore 
bathrobes. They sat however and moved as little as possible 
while they waited. There was another corridor on this floor 
similar to the one on the floor above it, and it was quite dark 
except for the call lights which flickered on and off above the 
doorways. 

There wasn't much noise on this floor, mostly silence which 
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was almost as appalling, and woven through the silence was 
the smell of age, dank, stale, and something very much like 
that o unrefrigerated seafood which, just as the noise above 
somehow got through all the sound insulation, managed to 
come through all the smells of antisepsis and asepsis. Some of 
the doors to the private and semiprivate rooms were open as I 
walked by and in the high, grotesquely bent and folded beds 
I saw patient old old people clinging on like cobwebs, a with- 
ered hand or foot or a profile made of bone for the most part. 
I saw more of all of this than I wanted to, for W. W.'s room 
was all the way down the hallway. 

I didn't see Stasie at all at first for the room was darkened 
and she was sitting in an armchair in the corner. 

The smell of age and corruption was particularly strong as I 
went in, and through the pulled-down shade came a brown 
luminosity as though lif e were a paper bag pulled down around 
one. He lay there on the bed in the sepia twilight, an emaciated 
cadaver, impossibly small when you remembered that he had 
been such a big man, everything bone about him, his clawlike 
hand, his skull which only skin seemed to hide. He was cov- 
ered by a single sheet, the room being rather warm, and it all 
reminded one of one of those luminous Renaissance "Christ 
in the Tomb" studies. From a kind of bracket on the top of the 
head of the bed was suspended a jug* of some kind of clear 
fluid from which led a rubber tube, the other end of which 
was buried in bis arm under a bandage. Under the bed was 
another jug, this one swathed in a towel, from which another 
rubber tube led upward under the sheet and the other end of 
which also must have been buried in him somewhere. 

Here was a MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DBEAM, POT o' GOLD OIL and 
PADTJA ON THE PAWPAW and all the rest come around full circle. 
Here was the stuff that dreams are made on. The bitter end of 
the revel, that's what this was. 
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I saw him first and then as my eyes became accustomed I 
saw Stasie sitting there looking at me across liim. In that brief 
awful moment at the office I hadn't really seen her at all ... 
at least not seen her to see what she looked like, and she looked 
awful, her eyes terribly large and frightened. "Death and 
Death's daughter/' that's what I thought. It wasn't all death, 
though, for she called me a son-of-a-bitch again when she 
came out to talk to me in the hallway. 

"How does the doctor say he is?" was all that I could think 
to say. 

"He says that while there's life there's hope." 

"Are they going to operate?" I asked. 

"Even if he were conscious," she said in a hard twisted way, 
"they say that right now he couldn't stand it." 

There seemed to be nothing more for me to say and I stood 
there in awkward silence. 

"And how is your light-o'-love?" she said with her voice be- 
coming even harder. "How's she doing there upstairs?" 

"She means nothing to me," I said. 

Stasie said, "Then you're even more of a son-of-a-bitch than 
I thought you." 

"I've got to marry her," I said, "I guess. But believe me, 
Stasie, I don't want to." 

"Well, there's always Bullet," she answered frowning, "and 
you know just how much I want that also." 

And there it all was again; everyone wins except the people 
who really ought to. 

"But why do you have to marry anyone right now?" I blurted 
out desperately. "Why can't you wait for a while, Stasie?" 

Something had happened to her in the last twenty-four 
hours, something which had altered her and everything else 
completely. 

"Because I've lived in a dream for long enough. 1 * 
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"What kind of a dream that makes so damn much differ- 
ence? 7 ' 

She said, "Oh, Nonesuch, I suppose." The hardness suddenly 
went out of her and out of her feeling, but what replaced it 
was even worse, the tone and color and sound of heartbreak. 
"Yes, Nonesuch, I guess, and that there's a place where good 
things are and where you never grow old, and bad things 
never happen and where no matter what you do there's always 
something just wonderful around the corner/' 

"Stasie," I reached out and grasped her arm. "There's always 
got to be a Nonesuch." 

"No." This was perfectly awful. "You know as well as I do 
that ifs all a wreck. At least if you don 1 1 do. I looked at it be- 
fore I drove in this morning." 

"Stasie," I said again grasping her arm so hard that she 
winced. "There just has to be a Nonesuch." 

"Well, there isn't," she said and said it so gently then that I 
couldn't stand it. "There just isn't, so you leave me here with 
him for as long as he lasts and get back to your inamorata." 

But oh, God, there had to be a Nonesuch. 



Yell! Yell! Yell! Yell! 

Scream! Scream! Scream! Scream! 

God! God! God! God! 

Even though you couldn't really hear it you really could, and 
it was simply awful. 

"Mrs. McCullough is doing just fine. Mrs. McCullough has 
just gone to the delivery room," some fat nurse with hygienic 
shoes and pince-nez glasses told me. 

Hell, I thought she'd been there all the time. 
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"Mrs. McCullough told me to tell you that there's some cold 
tongue in the icebox and that you might as well go get that 
for dinner/' a young nurse with watery eyes told me. 

God damn, there would be plenty of time in the future . . . 
years and years of it ... in which she could think about my 
welfare. 

"Mrs. McCuIIough told me to tell you not to worry/' a pro- 
bationer in a striped dress which looked like mattress ticking 
came in and told me. 

Balls of fire, she didn't have to start surrounding yet, did 
she? 

Yell. Yell. Again. 

Scream. Scream. Again also. 

One by one everything was being taken away. But there had 
to be a Nonesuch. 

I sat there in that pleasantly designed room getting more and 
more frantic. 

"Would you like to look at the nursery?" some one or another 
of the nurses asked me, and with everything else that seemed 
the crowning grotesquerie of all for it was a white-tiled room 
filled with babies in baskets and a big plate-glass window in 
one wall to look in through, and it looked to me like the meat 
icebox at BECK & BISHOP'S MARKET. Each basket was labeled: 
"BABY SMITH," "BABY JONES" and pretty soon there would be 
one labeled "BABY MCCULLOUGH," and what kind of a 
monster would that be after having been three years in tetero 
in Emily? 

"You're wanted on the telephone, Mr. McCuHough," the 
same nurse said when I got back from the nursery. 

"Thank God," I said, "for little favors," for I was willing to 
be distracted by anything that came along at this point. 

"You can take it in the booth," she said, "at the other end of 
the hallway." 
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It was Bullet, and he sounded quite excited. First he asked 
about W. W. and I told him what I knew, which wasn't much, 
about his condition. And then he came out with a statement I 
didn't grasp at first which was that conditions were practically 
perfect at the moment for producing artificially induced rain- 
fall. "Do you get what I mean?" he said. 

And I said I didn't. "Who wants any rainfall when it rained 
just last night?'* I said. 

He said, "What's that got to do with it? This rainstorm is for 
Senator Westward." 

I don't remember what I said to that. 

He said, c< Get the hell out to Nonesuch and get the iodide 
generator going. Ill drop the dry ice with the plane from this 
end. This lias got to be a son-of-a-bitch. Get that?" 

Shifting down desperately I somehow made the corner al- 
though 1 was burning rubber all the time and missing sure 
death by inches, I could hear the solid "thunk" of .38 slugs 
slamming into the bonnet and making cut glass out of the wind- 
screen. 

"Pick on someone your own size? I hissed through clenched 
teeth, "you God damn little yellow bellies." 

Thunk! Thunk! Thunk~a-thunk! 

"Okay, if that's the way you want it? I screamed, "But Tm 
a-goin to take quite a few of you guys with rne?' 

The hurricane was now howling through the rigging like a 
live thing, and how many tons of salt water were sloshing about 
in the waist I do not know. Standing where I was lashed to the 
wheel I could see nothing of the ship at all except the three 
bare sticks and the longboat which we carried on the topside 
of the galley. All the rest was hellish surf on deck,, and it was 
impossible to see how any man could live there. 

There was one chance in a million. 
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"Hands to braces' 9 I howled over the gale. "Shake out 
topsls" 

Like monkeys the lads swarmed into the rigging. 

"Ready about" I screamed. "Hard a-lee" 

But Christ, I had forgotten that she no longer answered to 
her rudder. 

"There's not much left for us., men" I said. "But at least we 
can die with our boots on!' 

"So get your finger out of your nose and let's get going/* 
Bullet said. "This one is for W. W. Westward/' 
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CLapter Jive 



OF all the times I drove out to Nonesuch, this time was the 
strangest although the precise nature of the strangeness is very 
hard to tell here. A kind of euphoria, I think, although it's 
hard now to remember., a euphoria born of action, and yet 
one which I recognized for what it was all the time that I was 
out there: a fever in a way, and in another the feeling of the 
man going into battle, elated because he has finally said to 
himself, "Here goes nothing, mister." And at the same time it 
was a depression too and the sense of going to the gallows. The 
people who laughed after their house burned down and de- 
stroyed all their possessions must have felt somewhat the way 
I felt as I drove out there. 

For a day in which to make artificial rain it was the most 
absurd one you could imagine for since morning when it had 
been bright, clouds had rolled in again and they hung over 
the whole land heavy with water and had to burst of them- 
selves, or so one would have thought. It was late afternoon by 
now and dark, almost the hour of sunset, one bright luminous 
slash of yellow along the western horizon. The fresh-plowed 
farmlands were black, mud practically from the rain of the 
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night before and too wet yet even for planting. That heavy ceil- 
ing of sky, miles broad, seemed to weigh down on the farms, 
the farmhouses, barns and silos. I had been looking all after- 
noon for a portent of some land and everything now was por- 
tentous. Em's car, which I was driving again for I had used it 
to take her to the hospital, seemed so small, so infinitesimal 
and I did, too, as we scurried across the country. The day was 
cold and hot in flashes. 

Although I was driving as fast as the car would go it seemed 
to take forever to get out there: field and farm and draw and 
grove over and over and over in seemingly endless succession. 
There had to be a Nonesuch but it seemed almost impossible 
to get there. 

All the way along I kept picturing it to myself in various 
ways, but when I did arrive there was still one more picture of 
it which I had not seen yet. I had expected ruin a little bit 
more ruined than before, abandonment a little bit more aban- 
doned, but curiously enough as I came over the rise and saw 
it stuck there at the bottom of its hill against the black spruce 
trees my first thought was that it was full of Me and people. It 
was a trick of the setting sun for the light mirrored on each 
pane of glass was like the brightest kind of illumination, and 
even the flaking old clapboards mirrored pure color and that 
broken stallion weather vane as golden as it ever had been. 
However, this gaiety around the house was almost spectral, and 
a trick of the sunset made everything else black around it: the 
milk barn, the horse barn, the sheds and silo and the winter 
wheat already up all black and tarnished. 

All of it was frightening with the silence and the imminence 
of portent. 

Although I had hurried as hard as I could hurry all the way, 
once I was parked in the gravel yard in back, a kind of languor 
seemed to overcome me. Instead of going directly down to the 
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horse barn where the iodide generator was I went into the 
house which someone Stasie must have had the farm woman 
who cleaned for them in had set to rights since the night be- 
fore when all of us had been there. I wandered in through the 
big old kitchen with its coal range and hood and zinc-topped 
counters to the living room where the dust motes hung in the 
last daylight, and sat there for a while. Then I went on to the 
old dining room on the other side of the downstairs and back 
from it through the old yellow-varnished butler s pantry again 
to the kitchen. Then I went upstairs and wandered again 
through those big old-fashioned bedrooms, the one which was 
W. W?s, the one which was Stasie's, the one which had been 
Aunt Agnes's, all of them with big brass old-fashioned beds, 
marble-topped bureaus, dressers and washstands. I went into 
the old sewing room in back where the old WHITE was still 
there with spider webs woven around the treadle. Then I went 
up to where I hadn't been since I had been a child which was 
the cupola up on top just under the stallion, and all the time 
I kept saying to myself as though it were a charm, "There's got 
to be a Nonesuch." 

And there did have to be, for how could life be bearable 
without one? 

Yet it was equally true that in everything I saw just what 
Stasie had said, that our Nonesuch was practically a wreck 
now. And the melancholy of this wreck almost overwhelmed 
me. It was the last straw of a day in which each successive 
thing had been a last straw also. But this was the very last one, 
I was sure, for it was apparent that even had there been no 
Emily, and no child of Emily, and even had Stasie and I been 
able to have been married we never in the world could have 
gone on living there. You have to keep your Nonesuches in 
repair if they're to be any good, and this one, anyone could 
see, had gone beyond repair now. This was the moment which 
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some people call "growing upV but it was the moment also 
which some other people call "heartbreak." 

It was a lonely dusty little place, that cupola, with its cob- 
webby panes of glass, one or two of which were broken, in 
the middle of that immense land which was so dark, so still, 
and so foreboding. I could see dry rot in the studs and in the 
stained insides of the clapboards, but I would have stayed 
there forever, I think, had I not peremptorily been summoned 
elsewhere. 

As I stood there .Bullet suddenly buzzed the house in the 
AT-11, and the whole house shivered from foundation up to 
stallion, shivered so violently that one of the lightning rods 
fell off not far from me. Then I left in panic with the feeling 
that if I did not hurry the whole thing would fall down 
around me. 

I hurried out to Em's car and drove it down to the horse 
barn where the generator was stored, wrapped up in a tar- 
paulin. It was actually an old smoke generator from a ship 
which we had gotten along -with so many other things from 
War Surplus and which Bullet you had to grant him me- 
chanical ingenuity if nothing else had rebuilt to our pur- 
pose. Tarpaulin-wrapped, it stood on a wooden sled to which 
we had stapled a wire rope bridle. I backed Em's car into the 
barn and attached the bridle to the rear bumper. Then going 
slowly in low I began dragging it to where we wanted it which 
was up on the ridge in a clearing in the spruces not far from 
W. W/s cabin. Up the hillside we slowly and bumblingly went 
along the wide path with W. W/s signs in sequence along it: 
COUNSELOR AT LAW, JUSTICE OF THE PEACE, RESIST 
NOT EVIL, and THE END OF THE ROAD IS GOD, MAC. 

Halfway up I had to stop and go back for a bucket of water, 
for Em's old car was not quite equal to the hauling and was 
boiling badly, and while I did I could see Bullet in the AT 11 
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darting impatiently about above me, and the clouds in which 
he darted were roily and impatient also. But looking down at 
Nonesuch I saw that it still flamed in this last light, flamed to 
incandescence. 

Finally I got the generator all the way up there to the ridge 
top, and then without stopping to rest, although I was hot and 
tired, got it started. Then I sat down and fanned my face with 
my hat and rested. 

The omen, the portent, the sign, I was sure was, whatever 
it was, about to happen. 

Bullet came in low now, dipping his wings this way and 
that the way pilots during the war did when they came back 
to base and signaled "mission accomplished." He came in low, 
buzzing me and buzzing the old house again too, and in the 
noise the whole earth trembled. He came in so low that I 
could see him in the cockpit, the canopy pushed half back, 
his face brick-red and grinning at me. He waved his hand 
at me, the thumb and forefinger pressed together making 
a circle. His wingtip almost touched the cupola and then in a 
lovely clean upward swoop he broke upward to vanish for a 
moment within the cloudcap. Looking back at the house I saw 
that another lightning rod had tumbled. The man was insane, 
for he came bursting down again through the clouds for an- 
other run on the structure. And you could see the whole thing, 
the verandas, the walls, the roof shake this time. And after he 
was gone again I heard a pane of glass break and crumble 
somewhere in the return of silence. I had wanted a portent, and 
the portent now was happening. 

What damage Bullet didn't do the lightning and thunder did 
when the storm broke. The old house fell That's just about the 
only way I can describe it, and all the time I stood there on 
the hill saying desperately to myself, "But there's got to be a 
Nonesuch." 
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Tlie lightning and thunder came before the rain did. It came 
first in one simultaneous clap of blinding light and deafening 
sound, and some old beam went somewhere. With the thunder 
and lightning came wind, that first tremendous woosh which 
precedes a rainstorm, and that, I suppose, was what really de- 
molished the old building. It lurched to one side at first, half 
straightened, and then began to tumble. Lightning continued 
to crackle and burst around it. I had one more momentary 
glimpse of Bullet as he wheeled up there and then streaked 
back toward Gateway. 

I had wanted a sign. I was getting a sign with a vengeance. 

It was as though only a jolt had been needed, as though 
with the snapping of but one part all the rest had to go. After 
it lurched and sagged back, the roof fell in, the cupola falling 
with it. The house didn't really pulverize as I thought it would 
at first. It just slumped inward to a point where, as a house, 
it was useless. 

As a sign it just seemed to say with such sickening clarity 
that all I could do was accept everything which was happen- 
ing. With W. W. gone, Nonesuch gone, Stasie gone, just what 
else could one do but be the father of whatever three-year-old 
biological experiment Me and Emily were being the mothers. 

There's got to be a Nonesuch, but what everything was say- 
ing simply was that there just isn't any Nonesuch. 

And lightning and thunder still crackled about seemingly 
to try to underline this. 

The rain had not yet arrived, and, after such a prelude, it 
was frightening to imagine what it might bring. Possibly the 
end of the world, that's what I thought. I cowered against 
Em's car and waited for its onslaught. 

Let it come. Who really cared? It would take a miracle to 
save me now, and all the miracles, it seemed to me ? had been 
working not for me but against me. 
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I knew exactly what would happen when the rain came. It 
would be a deluge of some sort, wash out bridges, drown out 
fields, send cows and horses floundering in panic down over- 
flowing creek beds, that or hail, or possibly that plus hail and 
other things which I could not yet even imagine. It would be 
the greatest disaster of our region, for that seemed to be the 
way right now my luck went There would probably be a 
tornado along with it also. 

I was suddenly so angry that I turned around from the car 
and from looking down at the ruin toward the direction of the 
storm and there right in front of me was that stupid weather- 
beaten sign of W. W.'s nailed to a tree, the one which said 
'THE END OF THE ROAD IS GOD, MAC." It made me so 
angry that I went over and kicked it, and then I started pray- 
ing or at least something which, for want of a better word, 
might be called praying: 

"Look here, You," I shouted, "God, or Whoever You are, or 
Whatever You are, because I don't rightly know what Your 
name is." I shouted it at the top of my lungs, I was so angry. 
"You know I don't believe in You, and I don't suppose You 
believe in me, but for one single moment why don't You start 
being what I can believe in? Why in the hell don't You stop 
being the God of what is and start being the God of what 
might be?" 

I don't think I have ever been angrier in my Hf e. I was seeing 
red at this point. 

"I'm not going to try to make any bargains with You," I 
screamed and shook my fists skyward. "No bargains. No tricks. 
If there are to be any bargains or tricks, I just don't go along, 
and I certainly hope that YouVe got that because that's just 
not the kind of God I can believe in. I don't want the walls of 
Jericho pulled down. And I don't want the sun and moon to 
stand still. I just want a little civility, that's all." 
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It had begun with A MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DBEAM, but it was 
certainly ending up with KING LEAH now. 

"I want a little civility," I screamed on, "but just remember 
I'm not promising a God damn thing. I'm not even promising 
to believe in You no matter what happens; so You can put that 
in Your pipe and smoke it along with everything else because 
if nothing else I'm going to keep my integrity. See. But how's 
about a little of that Infinite Mercy? How's about a little bit of 
that Loving-kindness? How's about some of that 'One lost 
sheep* business?" 

I was marching about as I shouted, kicking at that tree where 
the sign was every now and then, stubbing my toes and bark- 
ing my shins in general. "I'm not asking for any favors. You can 
take your miracles and You know where You can put them. 
And I'm not making any deals. But for one single minute, how 
about acting like a gentleman, You?" 

There was a great bursting bolt of lightning almost at my 
feet and curiously it was the last one. The rain, only a hatful 
of which had arrived so far, just seemed to thin out and scud 
on over to the westward gently and lightly wetting the fields 
and then turned almost miraculously into a rainbow, such a 
curious coincidence that it was like being hit between the eyes. 

Well, if one wanted to I suppose one could call this a miracle 
of a sort, but then as always with miracles there are always all 
sorts of reasonable explanations, and with Cloud Seeding, as 
with Cogitology, it was such a new science that, in fooling 
around with it, almost anything or nothing could happen 
sometimes. 

And anyhow, I hadn't promised anything when I Lad been 
praying or whatever I had been doing had I? 

But anyway there it was, that rainbow, and while I couldn't 
see anything to hope for any more, that rainbow ... as it al- 
ways had . . . seemed to spell "Hope** somehow. 
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The storm cleared and the sun set and it was deep twilight 
when I brought Em's car slowly and bumpingly down the hill 
and started back for Gateway. It was dark by the time I got 
there. The miracle, which I mentioned at the very beginning, 
had not happened, although one might think that it had. That 
clearing of the storm was no miracle. It was either natural phe- 
nomenon or else trickery of the worst sort. The miracle was 
different and had, for that matter, been going on silently and 
unostentatiously for a long long time. 

I drove slowly and unwillingly back to Gateway, in through 
the new suburbs around the city limits, and even more slowly 
and unwillingly back to the hospital where Em was, delivered 
I felt sure by this time. 

I would do the right thing by her, I had resolved, but the 
closer I came to it the more I slowed down; that was what I 
found. In the parking lot of the Presbyterian I sat for ten 
minutes smoking a cigarette before I could even bring myself 
to get out of the car. I might have sat even longer had not 
Bullet wheeled in in the PXJESENBERG while I sat there, wheeled 
into the parking space beside me. 

I had plenty of things to say to Bullet about buzzing the old 
wreck but before I could say them he saw me and, leaning over 
the gunwale of that old car, said to me, "Senator Westward's 
dead. I called and found out from the airport. " He let that hit 
me and then, as an afterthought, added, "And incidentally, 
you're a father." 

Both facts, although entirely expected, were appalling now 
that they had happened. 
"Where's Stasie?" I finally said. 
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"She's here," lie said. "I told her I'd be here to pick her up 
as soon as I could make it." 

"You know about Nonesuch?" I said. 

He looked a little embarrassed then and said, "Yes, I saw 
what happened to Nonesuch/' 

I would have said more but he hurried off. 

I followed a good deal more slowly behind him. 

Here was the hospital again, the life and death factory, all 
lighted up, for it was early still, still during visiting hours, and 
then a hospital is one of those never out and never over propo- 
sitions also. 

I made my way up to the O.B. floor again, up to that waiting 
room where I had been before where there were still fathers 
who had been there when I had left still smoking cigarettes 
and waiting. I found a nurse as soon as I could and told her 
who I was, and she smiled vapidly at me and said, "Oh yes, 
Mrs. McCullough has been asking to see you." 

I said, "She would ask," and when that seemed to disconcert 
the nurse I asked her what she really expected me to ask. I 
said, "What is it?" 

"A boy." She smiled again. 

That startled me, I don't know why, but I think I had ex- 
pected something more like a midget. 

"Is it all right?" I asked next. 

She looked a little embarrassed at that, and then she said, 
"Maybe you should come along now and see Mrs, McCul- 
lough." 

She led me down that long corridor with the rooms off either 
side and where there were still women in bathrobes trudging 
up and down, past the plate glass of the nursery where there 
were still babies in baskets on the counters like rib roasts. 

Em's room was semiprivate which meant there was another 
woman there, only she wasn't there either for she had just gone 
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off to Delivery. In the far bed lay Em, very tired, very wan. 
She opened her eyes and saw me. If I were going to do the 
"right thing" I might as well start in, I thought, so I went over 
and kissed her on the forehead, and when I did that she burst 
into tears. 

I tried the "There, there, there," treatment. 

TNurse," she said to the nurse, "can you bring me my baby?" 

I knew right away that something was wrong. "Emily," I 
said, "What is it?" 

"YouTI see," she said and went on crying. 

The nurse was back shortly with the boy, but when she put 
it in my arms I couldn't see a damn thing that was wrong. 
In fact as newborn babies go it looked like a fairly good 
one, rather wrinWM, to be sure, and red, and bald, but they 
all are. 

"Why Em/' I said ML don't see a damn thing here to be 
ashamed of." 

I was doing my best to do the "right thing," I can tell you. 

She closed her eyes and then making a great effort said, "It 
doesn't make any difference to me, but it might to some people. 
He has a congenital defect." 

I looked again. I looked closely but of course the way it was 
wrapped up its face and hands were about all I could see and 
they looked all right I started to look for the toes. 

"You're looking in the wrong place," Em said. 

Then the glimmering of an idea came, and after the glim- 
mer it flamed up into pure white lightM Then, really for the 
first time, I met her eyes. "He has a " J gasped before I could 
end the sentence. 

"Yes/* she said with belligerent defensiveness for him now, 
"he does, but they can cut it off, so it really doesn't make any 
difference/* 

'Doesn't make any difference?" I gasped again, for it made 
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all the difference in the world. It made the difference of who 
his dad was. Everything was coming together. Boston? I sud- 
denly knew damn well that I had never been in Boston with 
Emily, and I knew just as well that last August Stockton Bullet 
had. I knew that the only congenital defect, if you could call 
it that, in our family was an extended pregnancy, and also that 
there was a very definite one among the Back Bay Bullets. But 
all of that knocked my Cogitological insights into a cocked hat. 
No it didn't either. It just meant that nothing of chintzes and 
valances or any of that could ever muscle in there. 

She must have seen something of what I was thinking, for 
she started to talk fast. 

"They can cut it off so it doesn't even show. It's happened 
to lots of people. Haven't you ever read THE ORIGIN OF SPECIES 
or . . ." She dropped that kick when she saw I wasn't buying. 
"Why . . . why it's nothing at all. It doesn't mean a thing. 
Why he could even . . ." 

I couldn't help shouting out in triumph, "Yes, he could even 
get into the air corps." 

" - tl She sat bolt upright in bed at that. "What do you mean, 
Riiey McCullough?" 

"I mean," I said, but I wasn't really saying it so much as I 
was calling, calling to you know who, "I know now why you 
felt a little bit guilty about Emily, Stockton Bullet." 

Then to Emily I said, "Don't you worry, dearie, I've got a 
husband for you. I've got your perfect husband." 

And then I left, left to find Stasie and Bullet. 

I found them down in the /main lobby of the hospital, Bullet 
at the desk arranging details for her and so forth. She really 
looked terrible, and she was crying, she who never did cry. 
He looked just as he always did. 

"Oh you Bullet," I said. 

He looked at me with a kind of massive irritation now. 
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"You're wanted on O.B./' I said, and then I gave it to him 
straight. 

I don't quite know why but that suddenly made Stasie laugh, 
a hysterical laugh 1*11 admit, but a laugh is always a laugh. At 
least that's what I say. She laughed and laughed and then the 
laughter became crying once more, and from Stasie who never 
did cry. "W. W.'s gone/' she sobbed and then, "and Riley, so is 
Nonesuch. Everything is gone. There just isn't any Nonesuch." 

And then, for the first time in rny life, I felt not only pos- 
sessive about her but that she could be possessed and this was 
a huge exhilarating feeling and I knew exactly what to say be- 
cause I had just learned it. "Stasie/' I said, "all the world is 
Nonesuch." 

"Or at least something you didn't quite count on/' said 
Bullet as he left us. 



There was only one more thing and that could not haj3f>en 
yet, for there would have to be time involved, time in which 
wounds could heal and scars whiten down into nothing. The 
one thing more was that moment when, when I held her in my 
arms and kissed her, she would feel something. But that mo- 
ment was not far away, I was certain, for I suddenly made the 
last Cogitological step which was time travel not in the past 
but into the future. Yes, it was all going to happen for I could 
see it now, see it in my mind's eye: 

By God, the man who had designed that bridal suite was a 
man after my own heart. Mirrors! By God, except for that bear- 
skin and that monumental bed it was all mirrors. Laughing 
and scratching and naked as Mother Eve there she was in 
every direction in infinite series. She had been sunbathing 
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again for all over she was that peculiar copper color. Shucking 
off the raw silk dressing gown I had designed for the occasion 
I cut a spectacular dido. 

"You fracture me, Riley" she said. 

The chase, this was to be the first phase. 
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..fi /' i fi + Hap) 

Mea<i\vliile, vV.W. marrieci B.P/s 
sister Agnes, and they had a daughter 
named Anastasia, who when she grew 
up went to Miss Walker's School in 
the East and drank gin with Biley 
when she came home on vacations. 

Riley went to Grindstone Univer- 
sity, the "Harvard of the Middle 
West," and then he worked around 
here and there, at this and that until 
the war came. In 1945 he came home, 
home to Emily, his divorced wife, who 
had been in the SPARS "the female 
part of the Coastie-ptoasties." 

Emily said, "Biley McCullough, 
youVe got your nerve coming here, 
you have." ',/! 4 "v 

Riley said, "After all, this is where 
my clothes are. J|eiise I married 
you, my father has no 'son/* 

"Oh really, Riley/' said Emily. 

RILEY McCuLi/WGH might be called 
Babbitt's Prodigal Son, for Riley is the 
blackest black sheep of the modem 
middle-class family, as personified by 
Emily aad B.P. The fantastic court- 
ship of Aaastasia aijd Riley is a hilari- 
ous sequel to JJOTERSW S'ELLECK, Carl 
Jonas's last ' ftoy-el 'aad i Book-ofrtlie- 
Month; Club" 'selection;., The^ scene is 
the same, 'the ^tire'-aiiid'caiidoir'/.ar^ ' 
the same but Eiley iS;the toost/unr 
predictable herd, we've ever miet ' ,', 
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